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ADOLPH LEWISOHN’S GIFTS TO MUSIC, 
MUSICAL EDUCATION AND PHILANTHROPY 
COMMEMORATED BY PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION 





High Tributes Paid to His Public Spirit and Humanitarianism 
by Many Speakers at Hunter College Ceremony, at Which 


George McAneny Is Chairman—John C. 


Freund, as 


Spokesman for Committee of Prominent Men, Makes 
Presentation of Bust of Mr. Lewisohn—Dr. George S. 
Davis, Lieutenant-Governor Lunn, Senator Copeland and 
George Gordon Battle Praise Guest’s Distinguished Citi- 
zenship—Judge Samuel Levy Delivers Eulogy of His Gen- 
erous Benefactions for the Artistic and Social Welfare of 
the People—Mrs. Maxwell H. Elliott and Ruth Lewinson 
Express Appreciation of Hunter College Students for 


What Mr. Lewisohn Has Done for That In 


stitution 


QAUNUANUADAAUENUEULUNAEG EMEA OELENUEEL ETON TELAT AAA DUVUDEVADATALO EEA WNL | ' 


N RECOGNITION of the public spirit and distinguished citizenship of 
Adolph Lewisohn, as manifested in his munificent benefactions to the 
City of New York, many citizens prominent in the public, artistic and so- 
cial life of the city met at Hunter College on Thursday evening, May 24, 
and, taking the opportunity furnished by the conclusion of the course of 
free concerts established by Mr. Lewisohn, presented him with a bust of 


himself. 


At the call of Dr. George S. Davis, president of Hunter College, 


George McAneny, chairman of the Rapid Transit Commission, presided, 


aud the presentation was made by John C. 


Freund, editor of MUSICAL 


AMERICA and president of the Musical Alliance of the United States. 


In doing so, Mr. Freund paid a high 
tribute to the fine public spirit and 
broad humanitarian sympathies ex- 
hibited by Mr. Lewisohn in promoting 
the social and artistic welfare of the 
people; and this theme also formed 
the basis for many other interesting 
addresses by leaders in political and 
educational activities. Emphasis was 
laid upon the generosity of Mr. Lewi- 
sohn in maintaining the course of free 
oncerts at Hunter College. Dr. Davis 
declared that any man who made it 
possible for the public to hear free of 
expense such beautiful music was a pub- 
c benefactor indeed. Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Lunn said he was sure that Mr. 
never made an _ invest- 
ment which had brought him richer re- 
turns in joy of heart and genuine hap- 
piness than those he had derived from 


establishing this course of free concerts. 


Mr. McAneny spoke of the Lewisohn 
Stadium as one of the finest expressions 
{ the citizenship of its donor; and the 
ther speakers were Mrs. Maxwell H. 
Elliott and Ruth Lewinson, two of the 


trustees of the College, who spoke grate- 


acknowledgments on behalf of the 
lege students for Mr. Lewisohn’s 
lanthropic interest in their institu- 


n; Judge Levy, presiding Judge of the 
ildren’s Court, who drew attention to 
[r. Lewisohn’s active interest in the 
lfare of young people, as exemplifiea 
rticularly in his benefactions to the 


school of Mines at Columbia University, 


d for the education of poor children, 
well as his munificent contributions to 
hospitals to stimulate scientific re- 
rch in the treatment of fight against 
ease; George Gordon Battle, who de- 
ibed Mr. Lewisohn as possessing that 
lity of mind which distinguished 
raham Lincoln, the ability for high 
als, together with the practical ability 
arry those ideals into effect, and Sen- 
r Copeland, who bore the grateful 
ute of the city to the accomplish- 
nts of Mr. Lewisohn for the welfare 
the citizens, and said that he had in 
hearts of the people a monument 
re enduring than marble or granite. 
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Mr. McAneny in the course of his 
speech drew attention to the persistence 
and energy of spirit exhibited by Prof. 
Henry Fleck, head of the music depart- 
ment of the College, in his work on be- 
half of free concerts for the people. The 
idea of these free concerts, it may be 
pointed out, was formulated thirty years 
ago by Professor Fleck, and from its 
small beginnings, and in spite of many 
difficulties, the movement has grown 
until it has spread to many cities of the 
United States. 

The spacious hall of the College was 
crowded, and the assemblage included 
many notable citizens. The committee 
comprised Mr. McAneny, chairman; 
Clarence H. Mackay, Otto H. Kahn, John 
H. Finley, George Gordon Battle and 
Col. Louis Annin Ames. Governor Smith 
was to have been present, but was de- 
tained in Albany by the pressure of 
public business. Among others invited 
were Dr. Sidney Mezes, president of the 
City College of New York, and Mrs. 
Mezes; Dr. Frederick Robinson, Dean cf 
City College, and Mrs. Robinson; Dr. 
Elmer Brown, Chancellor of the New 
York University; Dr. Ettinger, Superin- 
tendent of Education, and Mrs. Ettinger; 
Dr. McAndrews, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Education; Archbishop Hayes, 
Bishop Manning, Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell 
H. Elliott; George Ryan, president of the 


Board of Education; John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, and Mrs. 


Freund; Herbert Bridgeman of the 
Board of Regents of New York; Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Adler, Alfred Human, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert von Doenhoff; Adolph 
Ochs of the New York Times, and Mrs. 
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Dr. Edward Stitt, Ralph Pulitzer of the 
World, and Mrs. Pulitzer; Alrick H. 
Man, Leo Schulz, Charles H. Sabin, Alvin 
Krech, Josef Adler, Mr. and Mrs. Leo- 


pold Levy, Herman Metz, Louis Mar- 
shall, Dr. Gustav Straubenmuller, 
Thomas. Churchill, Edward McParlan, 


Dr. Eugene Noble of the Juilliard Found- 
ation, Henry E. Cooper and W. G. Wiil- 
cocks. 

Dr. George S. Davis, President of 
Hunter College, in his introductory ad- 
dress said that these concerts, given 
under the auspices of the College, were 


























tention in the English universities, 
where it had been instituted for the pur- 


pose of making the workingman ac- 
quainted with the fields of knowledge 


studied in the universities. Afterwards 
the movement extended to non-university 
and non-college trained men and women, 
and spread throughout the world, and 
thousands and thousands of people were 
taking advantage of this opportunity for 
education. It had helped many mate- 
rially and_ spiritually—materially in 
their businesses and professions, and in 
the study of literature and philosophy 
the adult non-university trained person 


Ochs: Frank Munsey of the New York part of a great movement for adult edu- 
Herald and Sun; Dr. Charles Pickett, cation which had first attracted his at- had found a great deal of pleasure, con- 
pe EY CR sel solation and culture. A concert such as 
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t I Thi I ning came into the field of culture; it 
»n 1/ SSUPC was cultural more than anything else, 
tf , A gS - although of course there must be an in- 
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ject,” Dr. Davis continued. “I think 
that music has power to turn even a mur- 
derer from his purpose. Browning, 4s 
you know, makes use of that idea in his 
poem ‘Pippa Passes.’ I do not know 
whether these concerts have turned any 
potential murderers from their foul -pur- 
pose [laughter], but I can imagine that 
that is possible. 

“Any man who makes it possible for 
the people to hear, free of cost, such 
beautiful music as is given at these con- 
certs is a public benefactor indeed [ap- 
plause], and we are met here tonight for 
the purpose of honoring such a man, Mr. 
Adolph Lewisohn.” [Renewed applause. ] 


MR. McANENY’S ADDRESS 


Mr. McAneny, on being introduced as 
chairman of the meeting by Dr. Davis, 
caused a laugh by remarking that he 
wished they could transfer the Hunter 
College concerts to the hearing-room of 
the Rapid Transit Commission, and thus 
promote the harmony of their meet- 
ings. The committee organizing this 
celebration, of which he was chairman, 
had approached their duty with a very 
grateful appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred upon them in the‘r choice for this 
duty. He deeply appreciated the privi- 
lege of having been chosen as chairman. 

“We are celebrating several events 
here tonight,” he continued. “In one 
sense, the chief among these is the fact 
that New York has come in its develop- 
ment to the day when the arts can he 
cultivated on a constantly broadening 
scale, when the people of the city, 
through the gifts of those fellow cit!- 
zens who have a sense of trust in the 
handling of their large private affairs, 
are enjoying such unique opportunities 
for culture—opportunities which will be 
still more freely utilized in the future.” 


[ Applause. ] 
“4 Citizen We Must Always Honor” 
The wonderful school and _ college 


buildings of the City of New York were 
the homes of the young people who used 
them daily, and they were maintained 
from the public funds raised not only 
through direct taxation of property 
owners but through the indirect taxation 
levied by means of rent and the high 
cost of living. Until recently these 
buildings had been only half employed. 
Now, however, we had reached a point 
where the school and college building 
had been accepted as a community center, 
a town hall, a place not only for the 
education of their children in the day- 
time but a gathering place for their 
parents and friends. They had that 
night heard some of the fine music which 
had been made possible through the gen- 
erosity and public spirit of Mr. Lewisohn. 
fApplause.] In this celebration of what 
Mr. Lewisohn had done, an opportunity 
was given to the public to show its ap- 
preciation of the gifts received from 
him, and those who were to speak that 
night would, he was sure, voice the senti- 
ments in the hearts of every one. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

“Mr. Lewisohn is 
whom we must always honor,” said Mr. 
McAneny, amid loud applause, “and in 
honoring him we are honoring ourselves 


Mr. Lew isohn’ s Public 


He spoke of the Lewisohn Stadium at 
the City College of New York, describing 
it as unique in its architectural beauty 
and immense in its proportions, and 
pointed out that it was not merely a 
place for athletic games, but a place for 
music and pageants. 

“The Lewisohn Stadium,” 
one of the wonders of New York. It is 
one of the finest expressions of that 
public spirit we have come here to cele- 
brate, and Mr. Lewisohn’s understand- 
ing of what music does for the people of 
the city is exemplified there, as it is here. 
[Applause.] His good works are many. 
and these are only two instances of 
them.” 

He thought that the finest thing that 
could happen to a man was to accumu- 
late wealth and then to enjoy that wea!th 
by using it as a trust for the benefit of 
those around him. [Anplause.] He 
could mention the namés of men who had 
in this way filled the gaps left by the 
State or city by providing funds for cul- 
tural enterprises, and to enjoy a satis- 
faction like that was indeed something 
to be proud of, something one could take 
to his heart. [Applause.] Mr. Lewi- 
sohn’s way of doing things had not only 


a type of citizen 


Spirit 


he said, “is 
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Bust of Adolph Lewisohn, Presented to Him by 
Which Is by Louis Keila, Is Shown in the 


The Bust, 


Hunter College Ceremony. 
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won public appreciation, but had won 
hosts of individual friends for him. 

They were there tonight also to cele- 
brate the persistence and energy of 
spirit with which Professor Fleck had 
applied himself to this great work. [Ap- 
plause.] He had first met Professor 
Fleck a number of years ago in this 
work, at the time when Mr. Pulitzer 
provided the funds by which concerts 
were given in the public schools. Later 
the city government had provided funds 
to carry on these concerts; there had 
been lapses here and there, but not many, 
for Professor Fleck had won some new 
interests whereby the movement had 
been kept alive and flourishing. One 
could speak for a long time without ex- 
hausting one’s feelings of obligation upon 
what these two years of music, ending 
that night, had meant for the people of 
this city; and they were there to cele- 
brate that accomplishment by tendering 
to Mr. Lewisohn the homage of their 
respect and gratitude. [Loud applause. ] 

In introducing Lieut.-Gov. George R. 
Lunn, Mr. McAneny apologized for the 
absence of Governor Smith, detained at 
Albany by the pressure of public bus!i- 
ness. Lieutenant-Governor Lunn, he 
said, was a worthy representative of the 
Government and the State. He had been 
Mayor of Schenectady four times, had 
been elected to Congress in 1917, and as 
Lieutenant-Governor he was strong in 
favor among the people of the State and 
of this city. [Applause.] 


SPEECH BY LIEUT.-GOVERNOR 
LUNN 


Lieutenant-Governor Lunn spoke of 
the development of character as_ the 
greatest thing in the world, and pointed 
out that this development was possible 
to every man and woman. What the 
family, the State, the nation and the 
world needed were men and women of 
character, and character was something 
every man could have. 

“IT can mold my character—it can be 
molded by my environment—but I am 
master when it comes to that,” said he. 
“The State should be interested in mold- 
ing the characters of the people within 
that State by education; but if your ten- 
dencies are anything like mine, music 
must be a powerful factor in influencing 
your aims and giving you inspiration. 
There is not a life that is lived that 
does not go down into the valleys as well 
as ascend to the mountain tops of in- 
spiration; and music follows us’through 
the valleys and on to the summits, and 


by its influence and power gives us some- 
thing that nothing else can give. [Ap- 
plause.] Music is not the possession of 
the few, but of the many.” 

Lieutenant-Governor Lunn described 
as the most inspiring sight he had ever 
witnessed that presented on one occasion 
in the Hippodrome, when a packed audi- 
ence listened to Zimbalist at some cele- 
bration to which admission was free. 
There were many people there who could 
never have paid the admission fee, and 
to see their eager faces as they listened 
with complete enjoyment to the music 
was a spectacle that one could never for- 
get. He asked the artist whether he 
would rather play to an audience like 
that, every one of whom had shown such 
manifest appreciation, or to an audience 
which had paid high prices to hear him. 
His reply was: “I have never had an ex- 
perience so inspiring as this!” 


Music a Need in a Materialistic Age 


Thursday after Thursday, at Hunter 
College, people had come in their great 
numbers to enjoy the course of chamber 
music concerts, and as they studied what 
they heard they came to understand, too, 
that music was something that could not 
be given out, as it were, without hard 
work. Music was a constructive thing, 
and any one who sought to understand 
the process of that construction must be 
interested. In this materialistic age— 
for it was materialistic, he feared—it 
was important that music in its finer 
forms must be studied. 

The speaker excited much laughter by 
his scorn of jazz, describing it as jungle 
music from the heart of Africa and prin- 
cipally developed by the aid of the saxo- 
phone, which he hated. 

“That kind of music seems to have a 
grip on the young people,” he went on, 
“and Lord have mercy on them if it 
keeps that grip on them! Let the young 
people dance if they will, but let them 
dance to better music than that. That 
music was written by one of those chiefs 
of the jungle [laughter]. and we want 
the best in music.” [Avplause.] 

He was sure that Mr. Lewisohn had 
never made an investment that had 
brought him richer returns in joy of 
heart and genuine happiness than those 
he had derived from establishing this 
course of free concerts. [Applause.] 


Denies Charge of “Pauperizing” 


Having paid a tribute to Professor 
Fleck for the energy with which he had 


developed his idea of free concerts f,, 
the people, Lieutenant-Governor | jp), 
went on to answer the charge that 
concerts pauperized the people. 

“Tf this be so,” he said, “then 
education and free libraries mus 
pauperizing. And we know they are 
Free libraries are an immense valu ;, 
the community in seeking the finer t} 
of life, and in the same way we 0)» 
to value music and learn its secrets, fo, 
it has a message and it can make 
see the deeper meanings in life. 

“Life must have a meaning— 5), 
great, bustling life which we carry |) 
for seventy years or so, toiling ny 
struggling day after day, until we <i. 
What is it all about? Music come: jy 
there; it helps me, it inspires m 
makes me believe in life itself, that if. 
has meaning, and that it means G)4: 
and to find its meaning is my meat nq 
drink, and I can find it in the insp ra- 
tion of men and women who have cop. 
structed their thoughts into beautify] 
strains that inspire me—strains that 
make me be what I ought to be and strive 
to be.” 

He joined gladly in this tribute to (Mr. 
Lewisohn, and believed it right that they 
should honor a_ public-spirited citizen 
during his lifetime, instead of waiting 
till he was dead. [Applause.] He ex. 
pressed regret for the absence of Goy- 
ernor Smith, who was kept at Albany 
making certain decisions which many 
people wanted to make for him. [Laugh- 


ter.] Mr. Lewisohn’s public spirit had 
brought joy into countless hearts. Hoy 
many audiences had _ gathered there 


during the evenings of these concerts 
and who could measure that 
going cn and on, tremendous and _ in- 
spiring? That was an investment worth 
while, because it brought back dividends 
so great—and they ought to be great 
hs setae Concluding, he quoted the 
ines: 


Four things a man must do 

If he keeps his record true: 
Think without confusion clearly, 
Love his fellow-men sincerely, 
Act from honest motives purely, 
Love God in Heaven securely. 


“And,” he said, “I think music helps 
us in that.quartet of endeavor and obli- 
gation.” [Loud applause.] 


MRS. ELLIOTT’S TRIBUTE 


Mrs. Maxwell H. Elliott, one of the 
trustees of Hunter College, drawing at- 
tention to the change in the attitude of 
women toward each other, related the 
story of two women in a street car, one 
of whom insisted that the conductor 
should open the window lest she be 
choked, while the other demanded that 
he close it, or she would freeze to death. 
In his dilemma, the conductor appealed 
to the only other passenger, an old man, 
who advised him to keep it open till one 
of the women froze to death and then 
close it till the other choked. [Laughter.] 
In the old days, said Mrs. Ell?ott, women 
were intolerant toward each other; but 
one of the biggest things that had come 
out of the women’s movement was ‘he 
change in this attitude, and it was a 
mark of great progress that women wert 
permitted to raise their voices that night 
and join in the chorus of praise to th 
distinguished citizen, Mr. Lewisohn 
{[ Applause. ] 

“T greet you as a graduate, an alumna 
a trustee of my College, and also as one 
who appreciates the fact that women can 
take part in this tribute to our highl) 
esteemed and much beloved citizen, 
Adolph Lewisohn,” said Mrs. Elliott 
amid applause. 

Drawing attention to the marvels 
the aeroplane and wireless in annihila 
ing time and distance, she went or! 
“Through the generosity of Mr. Lew 
sohn we can bear witness to an eve! 
greater accomplishment—the accomplis 
ment that through the kindness of on 
man many people at the same mome! 
have experienced such a sense of peac 
and joy, and of all the big things in "t 
that for the time being all sense of t 
has for them been entirely obliterate 
Probably very few of you have ev 
grasped the hand of your benefactor, b 
yet his reward has come, because yo! 
hearts have reached out to him, and 1! 
spirit you have taken his hand in appr: 
ciation of what he has done for you 
[ Applause. ] 

Quoting Tagore’s parable of the m 
whose chains were turned into gold, s 
continued: “We are bound by the chai! 
of business interests, or family cares, ‘ 
worries about health; and the more W 
try to get rid of these, the more close! 


[Continued on page 3] 
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tizen, [Continued from page 2] a unique opportunity of knowing the and successfully to earn large wages. so that they would be able to enjoy the 
liott _ interest which Mr. Lewisohn had taken He was told that the graduates of that finer music. 
ney seem to cling to us; but let us be jn young people. institution earned $1,500,000 a year in “New York is very fortunate in hav- 
7 absorbed in a wonderful opera, or a : ; a wages. [Applause.] ing this ideal citizen as one of its own,” 
“7 seautiful symphony, or chamber music EULOGY BY JUDGE LEVY ies continued the Judge, amid applause. “If 
nl ‘uch as we have been able to hear this ~ ; . Aids Scientific Research all the men of wealth in this great city, 
“ vinter, and these chains grow lighter, Judge Levy testified to the keen in- where there are so many of them, would 
- almost disappear. That is the ex- terest exhibited by the audiences at the Mr. Lewisohn had made a great con- each undertake some great and splendid 
berience that Mr. Lewisohn has enabled Thursday evening concerts at Hunter tribution to the hospitals of New York effort for the benefit of the masses. what 
sap to enjoy in this College this winter. College, and instanced also the popu-_ to assist scientific research so that the a happier city we would have and what 
4 “What is true greatness? Who knows larity of the Stadium concerts as further people could get the benefit of this re- a happier people! [Applause.] It is a 
a who can define it? If we would proof that there was on the part of the search, in the same way as benefit had wonderful thing to know that one fine 
." “ ‘earch our hearts for a memory of _ people an actual craving for good music. been derived from the work of the Rocke-  gitizen has set a noble example and | 
a steatness, it may be that we shall re- It had been a great privilege to him to feller Foundation. Mr. Lewisohn had am sure that it is only a question of time 
= "member something that has come to us_ be a close friend of Mr. Lewisohn, who been a great benefactor for the past quar- when others will follow this example. 
a igh the kindness of a friend; and so_ was his exemplar, and his model of what ter of a century in the work of educating The late Mrs. Lewisohn was a graduate 
night I am happy that I can stand in a good citizen should be. Mr. Lewisohn’s’ children in the orphan asylum. He had of Hunter College, and it is, I rather 
Ollege and express just a little bit idea in regard to the School of Mines at said: “I want the best and most up-to- think, in memory of that queenly woman 
/ st the appreciation that college women Columbia University was to educate date orphan asylum, where the children § and his great love for her, that he has 
a ‘tel for what Mr. Lewisohn is doing for young men in mi ning engineering, metal- will be treated in the most humane man- established this fine course of concerts 
‘ity. [Applause.] And I want to lurgy and mineralogy, and sent out hun- ner, and given every opportunity possi- at this College.” 
_ ‘d, not only appreciation for the tan- dreds of these young men well equipped ble for their suitable education and up- Addressing Mr. Lewisohn, the Judge 
B things, the music, the Stadium and_ to do fine things in the world. bringing,” with the result that he had concluded: “I hope you will grow younger 
m ‘he other great interests for the benefit Down on Second Avenue, at Sixteenth introduced into that institution the most and younger in every way day by day 
; f the people, but for the bigger things Street, there was a wonderful institu- up-to-date methods for educating the and continue the fine work you are do- 
a iat he represents for all of us, standing tion devoted to the education of hun- children and sending them out into the ing.” [Applause.] . 
3, does for an example of true great- dreds of poor girls in handicrafts. Mr. world able to earn a good wage, and be The chairman introdueed George Gor- 
ie ’ [Loud applause.] Lewisohn’s idea in making a very large _ self-respecting and independent. His don Battle, president of the Parks Plav- 
ad _ the chairman, introducing Judge contribution to that institution was to idea at Hunter College was to give the grounds Association, as an active worker 
“4amuel Levy, said that as presiding educate poor children. and send them out people the best music without any ex- ieldnods 


e of the Children’s Court he had had into the world able to battle courageously pense to themselves, and educate them [Continued on page 4] 
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in all movements for the benefit of the 
people. 


MR. BATTLE’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Battle named as the distinctive 
characteristics of Mr. Lewisohn’s public 
service, his faculty for achievement, his 
willingness to act, and his ability not 
only to conceive but to execute. He not 
only dreamed, but he made his dreams 
come true. We all had good intentions, 
but we found it difficult to achieve our 
plans. 

A young man who had just become en- 
gaged to be married wrote to the object 
of his affections, “It is impossible for me 
to express the immensity of my love for 
you. I would swim through oceans, and 
climb the highest mountains, to be near 
you. There is nothing that I would not 
do to be in your beloved company.” Then 
he added as a postscript, “If it does not 
rain, I will come over tomorrow.” 
[ Laughter. ] 


Long Record of Achievement 


“Mr. Lewisohn,” Mr. Battle continued, 
“is not turned aside from his intentions 
by slight obstacles. He goes forward, 
and the result is a long record of accom- 
plishment and achievement. It is appro- 
priate that there should be this celebra- 
tion in Hunter College, because Hunter 
College as an institution, and our guest 
as an individual, both evidence that 
fusion of idealism with practical sense 
that we are accustomed to believe and 
hope is peculiarly American. It is the 
same quality of mind that distinguisied 
Abraham Lincoln, the ability for high 
ideals, together with the practical ability 
to carry those ideals into effect. 

“These concerts are an excellent illus- 
tration of this quality of mind and char- 
acter. They are not only of educational 
and great cultural value, but they give 
pleasure and delight to thousands, and 
have a distinctly practical result in in- 
creasing the efficiency of those who bene- 
fit by them. Of all Mr. Lewisohn’s bene- 
factions, I know of none better planned, 
or better accomplished. We hope he 
will live long to enjoy, and that Hunter 
College will continue long to spread, the 
practical results of his intelligent and 
well-planned generosity.” [Loud ap- 
plause. ] 


MISS LEWINSON ALSO SPEAKS 
FOR STUDENTS 


Ruth Lewinson, another of the college 
trustees, also spoke briefly, and in point- 
ing the wisdom of brevity, told the story 
of the Scotchman who, while out walking 
with a young lady, asked her to marry 
him. She replied that she would. Then 
a strange silence fell upon them, and 
they walked on without a word. “Donald,” 
she queried at last, “have you nothing to 
say?” “Ah, Mary,” he answered, “I fear 
I’ve said too much already!” [Laughter. ] 
Miss Lewinson paid a tribute to the noble 
aims and influences of Hunter College, 
and added, “I take exception to Mrs. 
Elliott’s description of it as ‘my college.’ 
It is as much yours now as it is hers and 
mine!” In Pinero’s “Enchanted Cottage” 
the lesson was emphasized that it was 
the spirit of love which made things 
beautiful, and it was this spirit which 
animated their work in the College. The 
sity of New York was not only doing its 
duty, but exercising a great privilege in 
maintaining this free college for women, 
but now that it was a home for music, 
they should have, she thought, a more 
beautiful and fitting home for this art. 
The College was rich in the loyalty of 
those who looked back with joy to the 
days spent within its walls; it had an 
honored place in the memories of genera- 
tions of fine women, and they had, in the 
example of the benefactor, who had es- 
tablished these concerts, the example of 
a truly great citizen. [Loud applause.] 


SENATOR COPELAND'S TESTI- 
MONY 


Senator Copeland introduced his speech 
by the story of a member of a company 
of militia who wore a big brass plate on 
his breast at a Fourth of July review, 
and told the astonished inspecting officer, 
who asked what the decoration was, 
“That medal was won by our cow at the 
cattle show!” The application of this 
story, he said, was that a great many 
persons had medals pinned on them 
which they did not deserve; but Mr. 


Lewisohn was not big enough or broad 
enough to wear all the medals they would 


like to pin upon him. [Applause.] Mr. 
Lewisohn had interested himself in many 
things for the good of the city—prison 
reform, hospitals, homes and asylums, 
and other enterprises without number, 
and had done for the people many things 
which the city could not do. He had 
brought into our lives a love of music, a 
love of art, and had touched the tender 
emotions of our nature. 

“I am glad,” said the Senator, “to bear 
the grateful tribute of this city to his 
good work, and the love and affection in 
which he is held. He does not need any 
monument; he has in the hearts of the 
people of this city a monument more en- 
during than marble or granite.” [Loud 
applause. } 

Mr. McAneny, in introducing Mr. 
Freund, said that the committee had 
been very fortunate in securing as its 
spokesman, in making this presentation, 
a gentleman who was a great leader in 
music, and a leader of education through- 
out the country—in some respects, he 
would say, the greatest. “He by his dis- 
tinguished work has made music promi- 
nent throughout America,” he continued, 
“and I have great pleasure in asking Mr. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, and 
president of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, to make this presentation.” 


MR. FREUND MAKES PRESEN- 
TATION 


Mr. Freund, who was received with 
loud applause, caused laughter by a re- 
ference to the concluding wish expressed 
by Judge Levy that Mr. Lewisohn would 
grow younger day by day. It reminded 
him, he said, of the story of the lady who 
was wheeling a small carriage in the 
street when she met a friend who ex- 
claimed, “I didn’t know that you had a 
baby!” “My dear!” the lady replied, 
“this is not a baby; this is my husband— 
he’s growing younger and younger day 
by day!” 

Mr. Freund continued: 

We are here, Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, to express the appreciation on 
the part of the citizens of New York of 
the public spirit manifested by Adolph 
Lewisohn in the artistic, physical and 
spiritual welfare of the people of this 
great, cosmopolitan city, and we are all 
the more impelled to this for the reason 
that Mr. Lewisohn has never endeavored 
to seek publicity—so dear to many 
who are not of those who never let their 
left hand know what their right hand 
does. 

A philosopher had said that it should 
be the aim and purpose of the intelligent 
humanitarian to first gather individual 
strength, then use that strength wisely 
for others. 

This has been the particular accom- 
plishment of Adolph Lewisohn, namely, 
that he first got busy to make money and 
then when he had it, devoted not merely 
his means but his mind and his leisure 
to promote those artistic and particularly 
those spiritual forces which are coming 
more and more to be recognized as fram- 
ing the destinies of man. [Applause.] 

He was animated all the time by a 
recognition that whatever he did would 
serve rather as an example to others 
than as a solution of those grave prob- 
lems which exercise the minds of the 
greatest statesmen of our time. 

He has, as we know, given freely to 
aid not only worthy musical undertak- 
ings but educational work. 

He has realized that at the base there 
must be a healthy physical condition. 

He has realized that material needs 
may be amply met, but unless these are 
animated by the spiritual, we have not 
progressed far beyond the cave man. 

He heard the great world cry: “We 
want a better life!” something to re- 
lieve us from the deadly monotony of our 
daily toil, a cry that goes up from the 
harassed business man as it does from 
the wage-earner with a family, endeav- 
oring to make both ends meet with a 
rising cost of living. 

And he answered the cry with that 
splendid gift, the Stadium, and followed 
it with the Stadium concerts during the 
heat of the summer. [Applause.] 


Zeal 


His greatest claim, however, to our 
recognition lies in his appreciation of the 
need of aiding those who, whether by 
accident of birth, their surroundings in 
their earlier years, render themselves 
amenable to the law. 

While on the one hand he was encour- 
aging the composer, the artist, the 
player, the singer, while he was gener- 


Mr. Lewisohn’s Humanitarian 


ously giving to many worthy and espec- 
ially to educational musical undertakings, 
he was concerning himself with those 
altruistic efforts which have for their 
aim the uplift of the fallen and the hold- 
ing out of a rescue hand to those who 
otherwise are doomed. [Applause.] 

We find him the possessor of a fine 
home in New York with its exquisite art 
gallery, a country home with its beauti- 
ful flowers and trees, his camp in the 
Adirondacks, but the enjoyment of these 
he has always shared with others. 

We find him closely associated with 
men of broad mind, great sympathy for 
humanity, among whom Judge Levy of 
the Children’s Court is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. 

We find him working with Professor 
Fleck of Hunter College in promoting 
free chamber concerts. 

We find him working with distin- 
guished women interested in social work. 

So it occurred to some of us that the 
time had come to express in some public, 
though in some modest and appropriate 
manner, the appreciation that is felt 
for this man, of which this notable audi- 
ence is evidence. 

The question arose as to what form 
this appreciation should take. 

It should be, we thought, something 
more than merely an assemblage of peo- 
ple with a little music. 

There should be some concrete thing 
as a memorial. 

It was manifestly out of question to 
offer a multi-millionaire mining man any- 
thing in the way of gold or silver and 
certainly not in the way of copper. 


Resolutions handsomely engrossed on 
vellum belong to a dead past. 

And yet we realized that the expres- 
sion should take the form of a gift that 
would be agreeable to him, to his family, 
should be artistic and yet not be costly, 
not alone to defer to what we knew would 
be his wishes in such a matter but be- 
cause those who were mainly interested 
did not have the money. 

Thus it was finally concluded to pre- 
sent him with a bust of himself which 
should be contributed to by many, by 
dimes as well as dollars, and which 
should remain as an heirloom to express 
the Latin poet’s inspired thought that he 
had raised for himself “a memorial more 
lasting than bronze.” [Applause.] 

Then the question arose, who was to 
make that bust? 

There were many noted sculptors to 
choose from. Those of us who know the 
artistic as well as the musical world 
realized that if we selected any one of 
them it would surely lead to a great deal 
of jealousy and dissatisfaction. 

It was then that we resolved to give 
the commission to a young man, the son 
of Ukrainian peasants, who had already 
won distinction and: whose career par- 
ticularly illustrates that phase of Adolph 
Lewisohn’s humanitarianism which would 
make the gift appeal to him all the more. 


A Romance of the East Side 


Some years ago, not so many, there 
arose in that lower East Side with its 
teeming population of Russians, Polish, 
Jews, Italians and others, a boy. 

He lived among indescribable condi- 
tions of poverty, even crime. 

He was in a fair way, as such boys are, 
to become the member of a gang which 
might lead to trouble, but he had within 
him a love of the beautiful, and that in- 
nate sense of the artistic which has given 
the world some of its greatest composers, 
writers, painters and sculptors. 

It was this lad’s custom to draw on 
the pavement, with such chalk as he 
could get, pictures of the people who 
went by. 

One day as he was engaged on this 
job, a big longshoreman with a cutty 
pipe in his mouth came along, watched 
him at work, took him by the arm and 
said: “Kid! you belong up at Cooper 
Union,” and so led the lad to that noble 
institution that we owe to Peter Cooper. 

There it was soon discovered that the 
boy had unusual talent as an artist, and 
as a sculptor, that is as a modeller in 
clay. 


President and Mrs. Harding’s Kind- 
ly Interest 


So he progressed through all the con- 
ditions created by poverty—the best 
mother talent can have—till he had de- 
veloped to a point where some persons: 
of influence who had become interested 
got him permission to visit the home 
and model a bust of a certain distin- 


guished personage who at that tin 
seriously engaged in conducting a 
tical campaign. 

The boy was permitted to work j 
library of this gentleman and soon 
the regard of his wife. 

Thus he witnessed many impo: 
conferences, his presence being end 
by the fact that he was so immers: 
his work that he evidently paid n 
tention to what was going on. 

He had but one or two direct sitti: 
which were all, through press of w 
this personage was able to afford hi: 

Thus it was that the boy’s first art 
endeavor to create an image of some 
of prominence was finished to the sz 
faction of the original, which was 
knowledged in a generous and most 
preciative letter. : 

The name of that personage is Way»; 
G. Harding, now President of the Un 
States. [Applause.] The kindly | 
who encouraged the boy and helped 
more than words can tell is Flor 
Harding, the President’s wife. [Rene 
applause. ] 

So impressed was the President \ 
the boy’s talent that he invited him : 
come to Washington after his inaugura. 
tion, promising to aid him in every way. 
Unfortunately, the boy’s poverty pr 
vented him taking advantage of 
splendid opportunity, and so he returned 
to New York, where we found him in an 
attic on the lower part of West Twenty- 
third Street, maintaining himself wi 
difficulty by odd jobs, and content 
sleep on a truckle bed in his meage: 
studio, to reach which you had to climb 
seven stories of stone steps which brok 
your heart as well as your legs. 

It was not this, however, which alone 
influenced those who had been interested 
in this memorial, for it might be said 
that this boy’s beginning was simply lik 
that of many another talent which had * 
struggle up from the humblest origin. 

It was something else, 
greater, something likely to open up: 


new field of altruistic endeavor to those 


who, like Adolph Lewisohn, are deep!) 
concerned with humanity’s uplift. 


Rescued, He Set Out to Help Others 


Our interest became stronger when wi 
learned that this boy, realizing what « 
love of art had done for him, how it had 
saved him from possible disaster, thought 
that it might do the same for others of 
his kind and condition. [Applause.] 

So down to that lower East Side hi 
went and deliberately picked out for h's 
experiment six of the biggest toughs h: 
could find among his former associates. 

To them he explained his purpose | 
aid them by teaching them to draw, | 
paint and to model. 

To use the vernacular, “they fell fo: 
it” right then and there. 

He made an engagement for them ‘ 
come to his studio the following Sunda) 
morning, when they were to start. 

When a couple of detectives, on casua 
duty in that neighborhood, saw this gang 
with clean faces and clean shirts, but 
collars, moving in a body uptown, the) 
immediately scented trouble and fo: 
lowed. They saw them ascend th 
building where the studio was and 1 
mained outside the door of the stud. 
listening. They heard laughter, muc! 
talk, but were most astonished when, 
after a couple of hours, the gang « 
scended in a condition of exuberant f 
licity to which the now prohibited hootc! 
had evidently not contributed. [Laug'! 
ter. ] 

Regularly every Sunday morning cam 
the gang. 

A beautiful girl, a Greek, the daug) 
ter of a statesman second only to Ven! 
zelos, the patriot, hearing of this strane" 
art school, came and posed for them ‘ 
that they might work from the living 
model. 


Led to Lives of Usefulness Through 
Art 


Some even of the early efforts of t! 
toughs showed talent as well as int 
application. Indeed, one has alr 
been enabled to secure a fair living 
a designer, while another has shown 
sibilities of becoming a painter of ! 

The demonstration had been made 
youth, amid sordid and corrupting 
roundings, may not always be res 
by turning its propelling force into 
as carpenter, mechanic, farmer, 
which many are unfitted, but that 1! 
be led to a life of usefulness by 2! 
ing interest in the artistic, the beau' 
and above all in the spiritual. 
plause. ] 

And so it came about that to | 
Keila—Keila, the son of poor Ukra 
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harmonies or their melodic ornamentations. 


. 
AYA INCSUIUNNENIUANIAEENALULAIIOGGUUELEN ESV CAAA UGAU ETA By Frederick 


‘HOSE who have heard the improvisations of Marcel Dupré 
given at his recitals while on tour in the United States and 
Canada have indeed been mystified by the facility with which 
he creates his music in whatsoever form he chooses to express 

From the lyric style to the exacting form of the 

Fugue or the elaborate form of the Symphony, he is equally at 

Nothing seems to baffle him or to interfere with the flow of 


On all sides one hears, “How 


does he do it?” with an emphasis that reveals nothing but wonder and 


amazement. 
thousand years.” 

If one should ask Mr. Dupré how 
he does it, he would no doubt say, 
with a smile, “It is a long story, and 
I fear that it would tire you.” The 
story is indeed a long one, and I dare 
say that the most of us would get 
sleepy before the tale were told. Is 
the French organist more gifted than 
those of America? My answer is, No. 
Are there others like Marcel Dupré? 
Go to St. Sulpice, St. Clotilde, St. 
Augustin, St. Eustache, the Madeleine, 
and listen to the improvisation that flows 
from the minds of these organists. Each 
possesses a marked style of his own, but 
each one is creating his own music on 
the recognized basis upon which all 
music is constructed, with a fluency and 
beauty that invites the closest attention 
and produces the keenest pleasure. 

_Is it that the French organist is espe- 
cially gifted while we here in America 
lack the power to create in like manner? 
My answer again is, No. America is 
full of talent, but that talent has been 
directed mainly in the pursuit of a tech- 
nique that will worthily express the 
works of the music masters. With a few 
years spent in gaining a mental musical 
equipment by the close study of harmony 
and counterpoint, the musical school 
days are over. The inusical traditions 
of the last decades have been followed 
and what ‘we cannot do musically in the 
prescribed time we must leave to the so- 
called “gifted.” The musical rut that 
has been made in this country is being 
ground deeper every year, and into this 
rut we are driving our students, hoping 
that they may in some way get them- 
selves out of it. Some do get out of it 
and beat a pathway of their own 
through the mist, urged on by a desire 
that will not die. What is this urge? 
It is the desire to create, to express the 
feelings with the materials they have 
chosen as a means of expression. 


Source of Musical Expression 


Worthy musical expression is the emo- 
tional play of the feelings in the circle of 
freedom one has earned in the study and 
practice of the elements that enter into 
the construction of music. The paper 
and pencil exercise directed mainly by 
the aid of the eye, which never sings, 
cannot offer much musical freedom in 
which the feelings may be invited to 
play. Most of the musically minded are 
concerned only with the outward forms 
of musical expression and not with the 
principal causes that have brought 
music to the heights of beauty that it 
has attained. It is impossible to define 
music by its tonal medium or by the ex- 
pression of it in notation. Beauty does 
not exist in the object of our delight, but 
in the capacity to discern the activity of 
the great law of harmony which alone 
lies in the mind of the observer. Text- 
books that deal with definitions derived 
from the objective side of music only 
will not and cannot disclose the secret 
of musical creation. Text-books on the 
whole deal with things that are done but 
not with how they are done. 

The first great causes of musical 
movement are not in evidence at all, and 
for this reason there are limitations in 
the instruction of both harmony and 
counterpoint that make free musical ex- 
pression almost impossible. These limi- 
tations have reduced melody to tonal 
antics through the over-indulgence of 
harmonic extravagances. The secret of 
musical creation cannot be learned 
through the pathway of harmony, the 
knowledge of chord formation and the 


Then, with a sigh, there is added, “I could not do it in a 





way they may or may not progress. 
Since tonal harmony is a consequence 
and not a cause, it is not great enough 
to reveal the secret of musical creation. 
Counterpoint more nearly reveals it; 
that period of musical activity which 
manifested the eager search for tonal 
harmony and which culminated in the 
works of Bach. Here do we see the basic 
principles of musical creation more 
clearly at work. Here we discern the 
creation of melody under the guidance 
of rhythm as form and rhvthmic pat- 
terns as decoration. Harmony was 
earned and not learned in those times 
through the rhythmic action upon the 
scale forming what one may call “infant 
melody.” The union of these melodies 
by means of tested intervals brought 
harmony into being, which in turn be- 
came the basis of the greater mode of 
decoration in which the emotional ele- 
ment had a greater freedom of expres- 
sion, 

But even in the study of counterpoint 
do we note the absence of the vital ani- 
mating principle that brought music 
into being. It is absent because a pencil 
point does not move rhythmically nor do 
the black marks that it outlines on paper 
create a sound. This exercise but ex- 
presses a mental activity which is not 
the real source of musical creation. The 
eye is the main avenue through which 
one’s musical intelligence operates. The 
ear, the avenue to the feelings, the true 
source of musical expression, is left 
unused. The mental faculties are musi- 
cally organized, while the feelings, the 
emotional element in musical expression, 
are left wholly unorganized. 


“Musical Capital and Labor” 


Here, we may say, is the beginning of 
the struggle between musical capital and 
labor, which is so evident at the present 
time in the musical creation of those 
who wish to overthrow completely the 
limited law making of theorists. Music 
is the expression of the feelings, and in 
the creation of music they must be reck- 
oned with. The mind, conscious of the 
simple laws of musical motion and of 
harmonic relations only, rules, governs 
and controls the movements of the feel- 
ings while emotionally active. The 
knowledge of harmony does not imply 
that the feelings are musically organ- 
ized. The scale does not live on the staff 
upon a sheet of paper; harmony does 
not exist there, neither does rhythm 
move there. These are vital experiences 
of self of which the mind should be fully 
conscious in the act of creating music. 
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[HE accompanying article is the first of a series by Frederick 

Schlieder, dealing with the neglected art of improvisation as a 
means of developing the creative faculties of the musician. He main- 
tains that improvisation bears the same relationship to composition 
that speech does to writing, and that the Language of Music should 
be learned in the same way that any other language is acquired: 
First a vocabulary and speech, followed by analysis and grammatical 
The pencil-and-paper method of teaching harmony and 
counterpoint, so much in vogue today, is merely a training of the 
eye, and does not, as Mr. Schlieder says, even extend to the rudi- 
mentary step of training the ear, in a great many instances. His 
message is that improvisation as a means of musical self-expression, 
can be taught and can he learned by pupils of average ability as = 
readily and as surely as lingual self-expression. He begins with the = 
basic principle of all music—rhythm and, through rhythmic patterns, 
advances to melody; thence, through combining melodies contra- 
puntally, to the laws of harmonic progression. 
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© George Maillard Keasslere 


Frederick Schlieder 


The need of studying the feelings with 
musical intent seems to have entirely 
escaped the notice of the musical thinker. 
By far the richest field of musical activ- 
ity is still left unexplored. We are con- 
tent to draw little pictures on lines and 
spaces representing feelings that are 
rarely experienced. Where does the 
scale move, where does harmony relate, 
where does the beat form the measure 
and the measure the phrase? There is 
but one reply, in the feelings. 

Every factor of musical creation must 
become a feeling and be freely expressed 
through the fingers upon the musical in- 
strument. But few persons fully realize 
the psychological process that is going 
on while in the act of improvising or 
creating music inwardly. Not until the 
three great elements of musical creation 


UALAUGAUAAEASLEUUONAONAU NNUAL CADENA EATEN 


UULULONIONLEAUSUEIOALNNALALENIENIEN 
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have become states of consciousness by 
diligent exercise, ceaseless and patient, 
and the mind is released from the petty 
details of the construction of these ele- 
ments can one understand the process of 
musical creation as well as the exercises 
that must be performed in order to gain 
the coveted freedom of expression. Rec- 
ognizing this, the improvisations of 
Marcel Dupré do not remain a matter 
for wonder, but instead we perceive his 
mind freely directing the three great 
elements of musical movement that have 
become a living part of himself. There 
are three basic elements that unite to 
make music. They are rhythm, har- 
mony and melody, the greatest of which 
is rhythm. For the present article I shall 
confine myself to the importance of 
rhythm as a factor of musical creation. 


Rhythm: Creative Principle 


Rhythm is the creative principle of 
music, without which there is no con- 
sciousness of motion forward. Music, 
from first to last, is motion forward, not 
any old motion but orderly motion. 
Musicians are conscious of this orderli- 
ness while performing with artistic in- 
tent a musical selection well prepared, 
but lack all feeling for this when in the 
act of thinking what and what not to do 
next in the act of creating music. The 
good Lord alone knows why this impor- 
tant phase of musical activity has been 
left unstudied and uncultured; for 
rhythm is the veritable secret of musical 
creation and of its artistic performance. 
To feel consciously rhythmic impulsa- 
tions as the generator of musical form 
and its manifold designs within these 
forms as the generator of melodic mo- 
tion, is to possess the very key to 
the secret of improvisatorial ability. 
Rhythm and melody, the chief charm of 


[Continued on page 33] 
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Public Tribute to Adolph Lewisohn 
for His Munificent Gifts to City 


PHAMAANAN AGAIN ANNU ANNNN LULA ANNNAANAAAMNAH ENGAGED 


[Continued from page 4] 





peasants, who had come to this country 
from distracted Russia with a new hope 
—was given the commission, Adolph 
Lewisohn, to make your bust, which, as 
an expression not alone of the apprecia- 
tion but of the affection of great masses 
of people for what you have done, for 
what you stand for, I now have the 
great honor, indeed the privilege, of pre- 
senting to you. [Loud applause.] 

Amid continued applause, Mr. Freuna 
unveiled the bust, and in so doing in- 
troduced to the audience the sculptor, 
sa Keila, who came forward to assist 

im. 


MR. LEWISOHN’S REPLY 


Mr. Lewisohn, who was greeted with 
loud and continued applause as he rose 
to reply, provoked laughter by his in- 
troductory comment: “It all comes from 
teaching girls how to read!” He went 
on to say: “I greatly appreciate the ap- 
proval of my fellow men, and feel highly 
honored by this presentation, made to 
me by men and women of high character, 
so eloquently represented by Mr. Freund. 
But I hope I will not be considered un- 
grateful if I say that I should have pre- 
ferred not to have this celebration at all. 
I like to do as much as I can, to add as 
much as possible to the happiness of a 
great number by the aid of science, music 
and the arts, and all that makes for the 
betterment of life. But I prefer not to 
have any publicity at all. I am deeply 
grateful, and I will conclude with these 
two words, ‘Thank you!’” [Applause.] 

The proceedings were opened with a 
musical program. The Sinsheimer 
Quartet, comprising Bernard Sinsheimer, 
first violin; Michael Sinsheimer, second 
violin; Mr. Stillman, viola, and Lajos 
Shuk, ’cello, played Dvorak’s American 
Quartet, and as the program had been 
so drafted as to allow the visitors to see 
the ordinary course followed at the free 
concerts, an address was given by Pro- 
fessor Fleck, in which he interestingly 





Girl voice Student, concert and dramatic experience; 
plays piano; desires position secretary to teacher or 
artist. Address K, c/o Musical America. 





Pianist. soloist, accompanist with orchestra exper- 
ience desires position with orchestra for summer. 
Box 40, c/o Musical America. 





AT LIBERTY! 


Experienced symphony orchestra conductor open to 
engagement for coming season. In addition can as- 
sume executive position in local conservatory, teach- 
ing ensemble playing, theory and composition. For 
particulars address 
EXPERIENCED CONDUCTOR 
Musical America 
501 Fifth Aye., New York City, N. Y. 





$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income, 


Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


BEBE DANIELS and ANTONIO MORENO 
in “THE EXCITERS” 


; By Martin Brown. 
Directed by Maurice Campbell 
Scenario by John Colton and Sonya Levien 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 


AGNES AYRES in 
“THE HEART RAIDER” 
By Jack Cunningham 








Directed by Wesley Ruggles 
From the story by Harry Durant and Julie 
Herne 








FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL Feces 


World's Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, June 8 
Distinctive Pictures Present 
“THE RAGGED EDGE” 

With Alfred Lunt and Mimi Palmeri 
Potpourri of Operatic Impressions 
With Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, 

Conductor. 

Augmented Capitol Ballet Corps, with Alexander 
Oumansky, Mlle. Gambarelli, Doris Niles, Thalia 
Zanou and Ruth Mattloch. 

Soloists: Mme. Elsa Stralia, from the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden; Desiree La Salle. 








Presentations by Rothafel 





explained the movements of the work. 
Numbers were also played by the Hunter 
College Orchestra, conducted by Flora 
Rubin. P. J. NOLAN. 


ARTISTS HEARD AT 
ATLANTA CONVENTION 


Choirs and Soloists Give Pro- 
grams Before General 
Federation of Clubs 


By Helen Knox Spain 


ATLANTA, GA., May 26.—Musical pro- 
grams were a feature of the Biennial 
Council of the General Federation of 
Music Clubs, held in Atlanta from May 7 
to 13. These events were arranged by 
the music section of the Atlanta Club 
with Mrs. Charles Chalmers as chalir- 
man of music, and many of the partici- 


pants were Atlanta artists. Community 
singing opened each session. 

Lyrics by Frank L. Stanton, in set- 
tings by Nevin, Speaks and Maxwell, 
were a feature of the program given 
at the Piedmont Driving Club on Mon- 
day morning by Mrs. Hazel Whitney 
Rolfe, soprano; Clarence Wall, tenor, 
and Harry Pomar, violinist, with Mrs. 
Chalmers as accompanist. 

The Music Club Chorus and united 
choirs of the city were heard under the 
leadership of Lula Clark King, with 
Susie Bowden Johnson as soloist, on 
Monday evening. Mrs. Thad Morrison 
was the accompanist. Benjamin J. Pot- 
ter, organist, was heard on the same 
program. 

At Tuesday evening’s concert, the 
Glee Club of Georgia College for Women 
sang “Georgia” by Mrs. E. R. Hines. 
Soloists included Solon Drukenmiller, 
tenor, and Mrs. W. O. Chears, soprano, 
with Mrs. Chalmers at the piano. 

Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer gave a lecture 
on “America in Music” at the session of 
Wednesday afternoon. The artists 
heard on the same evening were Mrs. 
James H. Whitten, mezzo-contralto; 
Ethel Beyer, pianist; George Lindner, 
violinist, and Enrico Liede, ’cellist. 

The Emory Glee Club, led by Dr. 
Dewey, gave a program at Stone Moun- 
tain on the following afternoon. The 
Yaarab Chanters of Yaarab Temple, 
A. A. O. N. M. S., Atlanta, were heard 
for the first time outside their order, 
on Thursday evening. Frank Cundell 
acted as conductor and also sang a solo. 
Walter Aichel was the accompanist, and 
C. C. Barber, bugler, took part in the 
program. The closing event, on Friday 
evening, enlisted the services of Mar- 
garet Battle, soprano; Wallace Jackson, 
violinist, and Mrs. Chalmers, accom- 
panist. 

Mrs. Charles Dowman was heard in 
a piano recital complimentary to the 
Music Club at the Atlanta Woman’s 
Club on May 16. The program included 
works of Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
and Chopin, and a Gavotte in G by 
Alfredo Barili, the artist’s teacher. 

Cox College Conservatory observed a 
Music Week, beginning on May 11. 
Graduation recitals were given by pupils 
of Dr. Aloys Kremer and Margaret 
Battle. The following were heard: 
Verna Allison, Louise Snellgrove, Eliza- 
beth Abbott, Alice Benton, Martha Well- 
maker, Elizabeth Pearson and Oldin 
Vickers. The glee club took part in the 
final concert on May 19. 

Pupils of Miss Bartholomeu of the 
faculty of Washington Seminary were 
presented in a piano recital on May 19. 











REDLANDS, CAL.—The following pupils 
of Elizabeth Tschudy were heard in an 
interesting program at the Contemporary 
Clubhouse recently: Meta and Dorothy 
Jackson, Lillian and Eleanor Rigby, 
Margaret Lander, Emily Moore, Clara 
Sweeney, Mary Jackson. Sidney Cook, 
Helen Lombard, Betty Hilliard, Korolyne 
Scott, Kathreen Clark, Gordon Rafferty, 
Sara Sloane, Ollie Thorn, Jean Herold, 
and Carol Finlay. 

Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, was heard 
in a recent recital in Paris, presenting a 
program of “first time” piano works. 
These included compositions by Stravin- 
sky, Poulenc, de Falla and Szymanowski, 
all composed for Rubinstein and dedi- 
cated to him. 





Impressive Festival Marks Silver 
Jubilee of Bethlehem Bach Chow 


Se PA., May 26.—Musical 
pilgrims from all over the country 
gathered here yesterday for the opening 
of the famous Bach Festival. This year’s 
festival—the eighteenth annual event of 
its kind—took on added importance from 
the fact that it marked the silver jubilee 
of the Bach Choir, which twenty-five 
years ago first met under Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle’s baton. The festival, fortunately, 
is still under that same leadership, a 
guidance at once scholarly and inspired. 

The Moravian Church Trombone 
Choir, as in past years, summoned the 
pilgrims to the green-clad Packer Memo- 
rial Chapel of Lehigh University, 
where chorus, orchestra and audience to- 
gether exceeded in numbers 1500 per- 
sons. There were 286 singers’ in 
the choir. Yesterday’s double session 
brought a revival of the great “St. John 
Passion,” a work which Dr. Wolle was 
the first to perform in America in 1888. 
Profoundly impressive was the interpre- 
tation of this noble music, and not the 
least impressive feature was the partici- 
pation of the audience in each of the in- 
cidental chorales. The tenor Narrative 
was sung by Nicholas Douty, who has 
appeared in all of the festivals since 
their beginning. His fine musicianship 
and enunciation again lent distinction 
to his interpretation. 

The words of Jesus were sung with 
deep sincerity and devotion by Charles 
T. Tittmann, bass, while Mabel Beddoe, 
contralto, sang the solo “Strike, Oh, 
Strike,” in memorable fashion. The so- 
prano part was admirably interpreted by 
Emily Stokes Hagar of Philadelphia, 
and the baritone by Fred Patton. Small- 
er parts were taken by individual mem- 
bers of the chorus, Geneva Morgan, How- 
ard Wiegener, Amno Sharer, R. T. Van- 
natta and C. Earl Nonnemacher. The 
chorus sang beautifully under Dr. Wolle, 
and the orchestra, drawn from the per- 
sonnel of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
provided worthy assistance. 

Dr. Wolle had been ill for several 
weeks prior to the opening of the festi- 
val, and his weakened condition neces- 
sitated his conducting in a seated posi- 
tion. But the resulting performance 
was no less rich in majesty and com- 
pelling beauty. 

An interlude from the Second Bran- 
denburg Concerto was performed by the 
instrumental forces during the after- 
noon. 


B Minor Mass on Saturday 


Saturday brought the sixteenth per- 
formance at these festivals of the noble 
and imposing B Minor Mass. Every 
pew in Packer Memorial Chapel was 
filled with listeners when the first 
strains of Bach’s masterpiece broke the 
afternoon silence. The work was ap- 
proached and interpreted with a spirit of 
deep reverence, a_ spirit which was 
shared by the audience and which re- 
sulted in a performance of great nobil- 
ity and distinction. There are six solo 
airs and three duets among the twenty- 
six numbers that comprise the mass, and 
these solo numbers were finely sung by 
Mildred Faas, soprano; Mabelle Addison, 
contralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor, and 
Fred Patton, baritone. 

The two days added another glorious 
chapter to the preceding two dozen com- 
prising the sum of the Bach Choir’s 
achievement. That that achievement is 
unique and splendid no one even super- 
ficially conversant with the history of 
the Bach Choir need be reminded. The 
record of paid admissions—there were 


5000—showed that America is not indif- 
ferent to the ideals held by Dr. Woll 
and his choristers. Ninety per cent o! 
the audiences present on Friday and Sat 
urday were from other cities, a clear 
kign that these festivals possess a truly 
national significance. A. TF. K. 


NEW TRIO FORMED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Chaliapin Hailed in Recital— 
Students Sing “The 


Gondoliers” 
By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 26.—The Sequoia 
Trio, a local chamber music organization, 
has recently been formed and will pre- 
sent a series of concerts during the com- 
ing season. The members are Arthur 
Conradi, violinist; Arthur Weiss. ’cellist, 
and Pierre Douillet, pianist. 

Feodor Chaliapin, heard in his first 
San Francisco recital at the Civic Audi- 
torium on May 20, revealed a convincing 
command of his art and a great dramatic 
skill. Persistent applause called forth 
a brief speech in Russian from the artist. 
The program, announced from the plat- 
form in accordance with the artist’s cus- 
tom, included Beethoven’s “In questa 
tomba,” “The Midnight Review” by 
Glinka, an aria from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,” Moussorgsky’s “Song of the 
Flea,” Schubert’s “My Dwelling Place,” 
Rachmaninoff’s “Aleko,” and many other 
numbers. Encores were given until it 
became necessary to turn out the lights. 
Selby C. Oppenheimer managed the 
event. 

Two interesting perfomances of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “Gondoliers’” were 
given by student singers and advanced 
orchestra of the Polytechnic High School, 
in the High School auditorium on May 
18 and 19. The work was conducted by 
Charles J. Lamp. The young performers 
displayed much ability in solos and en- 
semble music. 

Rose Florence, mezzo-soprano, heard 
as soloist with Giulio Minnetti’s Orches- 
tra at Scottish Rite Auditorium on May 
17, disclosed a voice of smooth and pleas- 
ing quality in an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah” and songs by Wolff, Dupare and 
Gretchaninoff. Tania Akounine, child 
violinist, played surprisingly well in two 
movements of Bruch’s G Minor Concerto. 
The orchestral program included Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture, 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, Saint- 
Saén’s Prelude to “The Deluge,” in which 
a violin obbligato was played by Eunice 
Jurgens, and a Strauss Waltz. The work 
of the orchestra reflected credit on Mr. 
Minnetti, the leader. 

Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony was 
played by the Zech Orchestra at Calli- 
fornia Hall on May 15, as the major 
number of a program which included 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, Wag- 
ner’s Prelude to “Meistersinger,” two of 
Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dances” and Wuerst’s 
“Under the Balcony.” Edna Nies, vio- 
linist, was the soloist. 











SEATTLE, WASH.—Mr. and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Lynch presented the following 
vocal students in recital recently: Rubv 
Ohman, Olga A. Kahlke, Mrs. B. E. 
Hammond. Marion Tucker, Mrs. F. N. 
Rhodes, Eulalie Kimes, Grace and Lella 
Breidenstein, Almina Sparks. Oliver 
Caldwell, George C. Collins and Archie 
Smith. 








formances. 


CENTURY 


62nd St., Central Park West 
Near Columbus Circle 
Seating Capacity 2970 


TO CONCERT MANAGERS @ ARTISTS 
Have you booked for the season of 1923-24? 


EW YORK’S two most prominent and most beautiful theatres are 
now available for Concerts, Lectures and Meetings, Sunday After- 
noons and Evenings and days that do not conflict with regular per- 


ALSO 


| 
JOLSON’S 59* ST. 


At 7th Avenue 
Diagonally Opposite Carnegie Hall 
Seating Capacity 1780 











Aprils JULES MURRY, 223 West 44th St., N. Y. 5,2%°"£;20 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Evidently Henry Theophilus Finck of 
the New York Evening Post, to whose 
jeremiad about music going to the dogs 
I referred, has thought the situation over 
and has come to the conclusion that, just 
as a patient given up by his physician 
sometimes recovers and lives on indefi- 
nitely, so music will recover and make a 
fresh start. He realizes that millions of 
young people who are studying music 
with the idea of entering upon a profes- 
sional career are not in such a bad way 
as he seemed to think. 

A few facts have been forced upon his 
attention. One of these is the notable 
sales of music instruction-books issued 
by prominent publishers. Among these 
he specifically refers to Alberto Jonas’ 
excellent work, “Master School of Mod- 
ern Piano Playing and Virtuosity.” The 
feature of this work consists of original 
exercises by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Busoni, Alfred Cortot, Dohnanyi, Arthur 
Friedheim, Ignaz Friedman, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Godowsky, 
Lhevinne, Rosenthal, Stojowski and 
some by Jonas himself. Now fancy such 
a work selling off the first edition in a 
couple of months. 

This shows right away that our young 
people are becoming more interested in 
serious music than most of the critics 
have any idea of. 

For my part, I have always insisted 
that one of the significant signs of our 
musical growth is the wonderful prog- 
ress of our musical industries which 
barely had any existence a hundred years 
ago. 

Just think of it! 

Today we lead the world not only in 
the number but in the superior quality 
of our pianos, reed and church organs, 
guitars, mandolins, harps, band instru- 
ments; and has not Hohner, internation- 
ally known as a manufacturer of mouth 
harmonicas, suddenly found his business 
in this country booming because the 
American small boy has taken up the 
harmonica and is not only distracting 
his relatives and friends by his perform- 
ances, but developing positive virtuosity 
so that some cities have held competitive 
concerts in which certain of the young- 
sters displayed considerable musical feel- 
ing and ability. If the veteran Theophilus 
will contrast the musical situation when 
he started in with what it is today he 
will see hope ahead. 

So do not let us be pessimistic. 

_ We are moving, but we must never 
forget that of our population in New 
York alone seventy-six per cent are of 
foreign birth or descent, most of whom 
mly know music in the way of their 
folk-songs. 

* * 

Another good sign of the times is that 
he other dav a gold medal and a flag 
were presented to Prof. Samuel A. Bald- 
vin, organist and director of music in 
the City College, where in over sixteen 
ears he has given 900 recitals in the 
sreat hall of the College. 

The flag was given on behalf of the 
Mayor by Supreme Court Justice Charles 

Guy. The gold medal (established 
ind endowed as an annual prize in music 
y Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamber- 
ain, who has charge of public music for 


the municipality) was presented by.Dr. 
William C. Carl, director of the Guil- 
mant School of Music. 

Here we have two more signs of prog- 
ress. Under our former mayor there was 
not a soul in the entire municipal gov- 
ernment who cared two hoops in Hades 
for music or the musical profession. 
Now we have a mayor who has an inter- 
est in music and we have a chamberlain 
who has spent largely of his means to 
give good music free to the people. 

Dr. William C. Carl is another in- 
stance. For the last twenty years or 
more he has conducted a school for or- 
ganists. <A fine musician and organist 
himself, he can be credited with having 
provided an opportunity for young peo- 
ple to become organists and gain posi- 
tions which otherwise they could not 
have done. 

As for Baldwin, one cannot speak too 
highly of his work. He is, you know, a 
graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at Dresden. He began his public 
musical career when fifteen years old as 
organist of the Hope Presbyterian 
Church in St. Paul, Minn. He was or- 
ganist of Plymouth Church, Chicago, and 
for ten years thereafter was director of 
the Choral Society and organist in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. _He was organist 
at the Chapel of the Church of the Inter- 
cession and at Holy Trinity Church here. 
He is the founder, Fellow and Past War- 
den of the American Guild of Organists. 


* * * 


It would be easy to publish a long list 
of able men and also women who are 
working to make us a music-loving and 
musically cultured people. 

While I am on this topic, comes the 
news that Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, president 
emeritus of the Chicago Musical College, 
has just passed away at the advanced 
age of eighty-two. Some people have 
confused him with his son, who runs “‘the 
Follies,’ but their occupations were on 
very different lines. 

Born in Germany and graduated there, 
where he studied with Moscheles, Rei- 
necke, Pappritz, Wenzel, Richter and 
Ferdinand David, he came to this coun- 
try at the time of the Civil War and 
settled in Chicago. More than sixty 
vears ago he established, with the aid of 
Marshall Field and others, the Chicago 
Musical College, of which fine institution 
he was active head for over half a cen- 
tury. 

Now, the doctor is another instance of 
the men who worked hard to assist our 
musical growth. Hundreds of thousands 
of young people have passed through 
that college. While a large percentage 
haven’t been shining lights in the musi- 
cal profession they at least developed a 
certain amount of musical knowledge. 
A very respectable minority did amount 
to something and went out all over the 
country to spread the gospel. 

In the press reports of Dr. Ziegfeld’s 
activities he is credited with having in 
’71 brought over to the Peace Jubilee in 
Boston Godfrey’s Coldstream Guards 
Band from England, the Kaiser Franz 
Grenadier Corps of Germany, the Grena- 
dier Guard Band of France, for all of 
which he received several medals. If my 
memory serves me, it was Patrick Sars- 
field Gilmore, leader of our old Twenty- 
second Regiment Band, who got together 
those regimental bands. They said Pat 
never could get the English band over, 
as that would defy English army regu- 
lations and the English Constitution, but 
he did get it here and, contrary to ex- 
pectation, it played to enthusiastic audi- 
ences. 

* * + 

A story has been floating about that 
Gatti, before leaving for Europe for his 
vacation, held out the olive branch to 
Geraldine Farrar, with the expectation 
that she would meet him half way and 
come back; for, you know, after Caruso, 
she was the greatest drawing card they 
had during the time she was at the Met. 
They say, however, that she demanded 
conditions not alone financial, but the 
exclusive right to certain réles which 
Jeritza has already in her répertoire. 
That, of course, made it impossible for 
Gatti to accept. 

Others state that there is no truth in 
the story, for the simple reason that, 
while Mme. Farrar is making good on 
her concert tour, she had already, before 
she left the Metropolitan, begun to lose 
her vogue in New York, to which the box 
office receipts bear testimony. This, the 
little canary that sometimes brings me 
information, tells me was the real reason 
why Gatti let her go, for our amiable 
and enterprising impresario was never 
known to let a good thing go if he could 
help it. 


& * * 


John McCormack, who has been sing- 
ing with great success in Germany and 


France, is not going to London. The 
reason is not given why he has canceled 
his engagements there. 

Incidentally he let himself loose, in 
some interviews, regarding general con- 
ditions abroad. He left the money he 
earned in Germany with the German 
musicians, who are having a hard time 
of it. Just like John! 

He thinks that the war set German 
music back 100 years, as there is no one 
but Strauss and Patacky who writes 
interesting stuff and the youthful Trunk, 
whose song's are beautiful. 

England is supreme today in compo- 
sition, with Vaughan Williams, Holst 
and Arnold Bax. He also thinks they 
have a fine conductor in Goossens. He 
says the English are standing up for 
their own and that we ought to do the 
same here, but we damn our composers 
work with faint praise. 

John doesn’t believe that the monarchy 
has a chance of returning to Germany. 

With regard to the general European 
situation, he is convinced that more wars 
are due. That is no doubt true, for some 
of them are still on. 


. * « 


Dame Nellie Melba, who has been sick, 
is determined, when she is better, to get 
into the British House of Commons. 
Though the complexion of the House has 
greatly changed, since it has 142 labor 
members—constituting the second party 
in power—it still has a very strong con- 
servative element. What will happen 
when Nellie, should she be elected, gets 
up to speak or to introduce some measure 
will a good deal depend upon what those 
gentlemen had for dinner. If they are 
feeling fine, they will undoubtedly cry 
with insistent force: “Sing, Nellie, sing!” 


* * & 


Mischa Elman has shown his apprecia- 
tion of his success in this country and 
incidentally of the money he has received 
by becoming an American citizen. He 
got his final papers the other day. He 
was only seventeen when he came here. 

He gave a recital the other day and, 
according to Henderson of the Sun, fin- 
ished the season. He must have been 
surprised that his venerable teacher, 
Leopold Auer, who conducted the concert, 
received more applause than he did, 
though what he got was sufficient for 
any ordinary appetite. 

Auer was no doubt astonished himself, 
as he has made few appearances in pub- 
lic, but music-loving people know all 
about him, how he lost his fortune, what 
he suffered before he could get here. 
Then, too, they know the good work he 
has done, and they take it as a compli- 
ment that he came to us to spend his 
remaining years as a teacher of talent. 

*K * * 


You would have thought that Beth 
Martin, the pretty and talented daugh- 
ter of Riccardo, our noted American 
tenor, would go into concert work or 
opera, but she says that acting makes a 
stronger appeal to her than singing, as 
she wants her audiences to hear and 
understand every syllable she utters. 


This is rather hard on the singers. I. 


wonder what Riccardo will say about it. 
But the little lady is right. With the 
great majority of singers you never can 
tell whether they are singing in Chinese 
or Choctaw and, least of all, when they 
are supposed to be singing in English. 
Miss Beth, you know, has already 
made a very creditable stage début. She 
played with the late Frank Bacon in 
“Lightnin’,’ with Walter Hampden in 
“George Washington” and in Shake- 
spearian répertoires. She has also ap- 
peared with Grant Mitchell in “Queed.” 
Now she is turning her attention to 
farce and is appearing in “Cold Feet” at 
the Fulton Theater. However, she may 
console herself, if she has to appear with 
“Cold Feet,” that she has a warm heart. 
* cd ” 


Every now and then some ambitious 
and talented young woman appeals to 
me to know what she shall do to get en- 
gagements. Now the managers, who had 
their own hard time of it till they got a 
few dollars, are not disposed today as 
they were years ago to take up talent, 
exploit it and then have it leave them for 
a competitor, so they want so much 
money down before they start in to de- 
velop a reputation. 

If the young woman ambitious of fame 
and fortune has not any money and there 
is no “angel” in sight, what shall she do? 

I always tell her to go ahead and be 
her own manager till she can afford one. 
She claims she can’t do it, but there have 
been some who have done it. 

There is, for instance, Ethelynde 
Smith, who is very successful, who has 
for years acted as her own manager and 
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Baritone, Who Next 


Ballester, 
Season Is to Be a Member of the Metro- 
politan, Where All Good Baritones Go, 
Is Well-known to Opera Lovers in New 
York and Elsewhere, Having Sung Lead- 
ing Roles with the Gallo Forces and 
More Lately with the Chicago Opera As- 


Vincente 


sociation. His Delightful Figaro’ in 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” with the 
Latter Organization, Is Still Fresh in the 
Memory of Those Who Heard Him in 
the Part at the Manhattan Opera House 
Two Seasons Ago 





who has booked consecutive annual tours 
for herself to the Pacific Coast and to the 
Southwest. She has covered practically 
every section of any importance in the 
United States within the last five sea- 
sons. True, she has now been able to 
employ a secretary. She does all of her 
booking and personally supervises the 
details of routing and making railroad 
and hotel arrangements on her tours. 
She is always accompanied by her 
mamma. Clever Ethelynde! 

One of the reasons for this enterpris- 
ing lady’s success is that she has given 
special attention to fulfilling engage- 
ments in schools and colleges, which 
some of the old-timers never thought 
worthy of any attention. 

Then there is Christine Miller, who 
started out the same way and finally 
landed up where lots of managers were 
after her, but she had made her reputa- 
tion and success and considerable money 
by attending to her business herself. 

If some of the young people who are 
today hanging about managers’ offices 
without hope, because they have no 
money, would just go to work, get a copy 
of your annual “Guide,” which is just 
out, and start in to bombard all those 
who engage talent with a decently writ- 
ten circular, they would catch some fish. 
Perhaps the fish would not be of very 
large size for the time, but if they have 
real talent the size of the fish will grow, 
and if they haven’t got any talent, the 
sooner they find it out the better for 
their own sake as well as that of a long 
suffering public. 

a * * 


It must be admitted that foreign preju- 
dice still exists here, though it is no 
longer necessary for Mary Jones to 
change herself into Sonia Schnickel- 
fritzky to get a hearing. At the same 
time, as that very talented member of 
the Metropolitan, Cecil Arden, says, “An 
American artist who succeeds deserves a 
dozen times more credit than a foreign 
artist, for the reason that our own people 
do not stand behind them as the Euro- 
peans do.” 

In a recent interview Cecil said that 
it is a base libel to say America is sold 
to jazz bands and only appreciates jazz. 
Such prejudices are common, however, 
among nations. 

There was a time when every English 
boy believed that all Germans lived on 
sauerkraut and sausages made of dead 
dogs; that all Frenchmen lived exclu- 
sively on a diet of frogs’ legs; that all 
French women are immoral; that all 
Spaniards lived on garlic and did nothing 
but go to bull fights; that the Italians 
ate spaghetti which they cooked in the 
opera houses as they listened to the 
tenors sing opera; that the Swiss were 
brought up on goats’ milk and ate cheese 
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in which there were holes; that the Rus- 
sians existed exclusively on vodka and 
black bread and never went to bed sober, 
while the Austrians danced all night to 
Strauss’ waltzes and only stopped occa- 
sionally to take in food and drink. 

These beliefs were accompanied by the 
absolute conviction that any Englishman, 
unless he was over sixty, could lick three 
Frenchmen, four Germans, five Span- 
iards, eleven Italians and any number of 
Indians and Negroes—the latter, in fact, 
didn’t count as to quantity at all. 

On the other hand, if you realize what 
the foreigners think of us, you will find 
their ideas equally funny; and can you 
wonder at it when often the only knowl- 
edge of the United States and the 
American people is derived today by 
millions of Europeans from the movies, 
where they see Charlie Chaplin emerg- 
ing from a sewer in order to hurl a flat 
apple pie at the hero of the play and 
Douglas Fairbanks employing his work- 
ing hours climbing eighteen-story build- 
ings in order to wave the American flag 
when he gets to the top, while sweet 
Mary Pickford wanders through life 
barefooted and with a petticoat she wore 
from the time she was six till the time 
she was twenty-six? 

Such impressions, too, are only varied 
when the foreigners see hordes of Indi- 
ans scalping the inhabitants as they en- 
gage in such peaceful occupations as 
robbing a bank or bootlegging. 

* * 


The Philharmonic, having swallowed 
the National Symphony last season, has 
developed sufficient appetite and internal 
space to swallow the City Symphony, 
though I am glad to say that one of the 
results will be that the very worthy pur- 
poses of the City Symphony, fostered by 
Gen. and Mrs. Coleman du Pont and 
other public-spirited music lovers, will 
be continued. 

* * ok 

Richard Aldrich, in a recent article in 
the Times, figures that there are only 
60,000 people out of our six millions in 
Greater New York habitually attending 
symphony concerts by the leading or- 
chestras. 

The work being done by the Philhar- 
monic in extending its activities, to- 
gether with the recently swallowed City 
Symphony, gave Aldrich the opportunity 
to refer to Clarence Mackay. While 
Mackay Is a very modest and retiring 
man, he is also a splendid business man 
and has the very worthy ambition of 
making the Philharmonic the leading or- 
chestral organization of its kind in the 
world. As he has the money and the 
brains, he will probably get there. 

_ The more the musical situation is con- 
sidered, the more widely Mackay’s power 
as an organizer, music lover and public- 
spirited citizen is being felt. 

a * ok 


They had trouble recently in Philadel- 
phia, where the leader of the orchestra 
at one of the prominent hotels declined 
to play that terrible “Cowbell” cacoph- 
ony, that passes for dance music now- 
adays. He lost his job. Another hotel 
took him up. The same thing followed, 
whereupon the first hotel saw a light, 
recalled him and gave him an orchestra 
to play good music. But they also or- 
ganized a cowbell jazz band for the spe- 
cial delectation of the flappers and their 
male companions to whom the fox trot, 
the toddle and the shimmy have become 
the end and aim of life. 

* * * 

Every now and then one hears some- 
thing which shows what a good-hearted 
man Paderewski is. 

When Pierné, conductor of the Colonne 
Orchestra in Paris, wanted to raise 
money for a monument to Edouard 
Colonne, the founder of the orchestra, he 
asked Paderewski to play. He promptly 
received a telegram that the great vir- 
tuoso would be only too happy to pay 
homage to the artist and friend Pierné 
was to glorify. 

The other day, too, a story came out 
how years ago two young students in 
California thought it would be a good 
thing to act as impresarios for a recital 
by Paderewski. He demanded a pretty 
stiff price. The concert was a great suc- 
cess, but the receipts fell nearly a thou- 
sand dollars below the fee of the artist, 
not to speak of the other expenses for 
rent and advertising. 

The young men were at their wits’ end 
to know how to raise the money, so they 
sent Paderewski all they could, begged 
him to be patient for the balance, which 
they promised to make good within a 


reasonable period. What do you suppose 
Paderewski did? 

He caused the boys to come to him, had 
them make out a bill for all their ex- 
penses, then make out a bill for what 
their services were worth as managers, 
and so found out that they had overpaid 
him, the balance for which he returned to 
the associate managers in the shape of 
good legal tender of the United States. 

One of these lads later became known 
as Herbert Hoover. Perhaps, as one re- 
port says, that was the reason he worked 
so hard to get even by saving lives in 
Poland. 


o* * * 


Just heard from an old friend, a man, 
an artist, whom I have always sincerely 
admired. His name is Pasquale Amato, 
one of the finest gentlemen as well as 
one of the greatest artists I ever met. 
You know he was pretty sick for some 
time and went into business. Now he 
has reappeared again in opera and con- 
cert in Fiume. He made a wonderful 
success in Verdi’s “Falstaff,” conducted 
by Mascheroni. 

Do you know that when “Falstaff” was 
given here by Gatti, he produced it to 
give that inimitable artist, Antonio 
Scotti, an opportunity to show the 


American public that he could play and 
sing a fat réle as well as thin ones like 
Scarpia and lago? His “fatness” was 
produced by the aid of an inflated bag 
inside his vest. i 

* cd * 

Several important divorce cases have 
recently been decided in England in a 
manner which should interest your read- 
ers. In the case of a well-known musi- 
cian, who brought suit against the co- 
respondent for alienating the affections 
of his wife, the Court decided that he 
could not recover, as affection was not an 
article upon which value could be placed. 
However, a verdict was rendered in 
favor of the injured husband on the 
ground that the co-respondent, having 
taken the wife away from her husband, 
had removed part of his property from 
his premises, which means, as was also 
decided in another celebrated case, that 
under the English law, a wife is part of 
the husband’s property, together with 
the furniture, the bedding, the cats and 
dogs, the horses and the pigs. 

* * * 


Some musicians had foregathered av 
lunch and were discussing old times. 
Presently the conversation turned to 
MacDowell and the heroic effort his 


widow has been making since he died ° 
maintain the institution at Peterbor,, 
N. H., which is being conducted as 
memorial, for the purpose of developir » 
that nebulous quantity known as “‘*t} 
American composer.” 

One of the party told a story to illu 


‘trate the conditions which the America 


composer had to contend with even | 
recent years. He said that when Ma 
Dowell appeared before the powers 
Columbia University who proposed 
appoint him as professor of music, | 
was asked in the usual perfunctory ma: 
ner of such proceedings to give evidenc: 
of his capacity. ; 

“The evidences of my capacity,” sa 
MacDowell, as he rose from his chai 
and took his hat and overcoat, “are o 
sale at Schirmer’s.” With that he bowe 
to the powers and left the room. 

MacDowell was appointed. The ex. 
periences he went through after tha 
incident and the reason why he late 
resigned are another story, says your 
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A New Study of Vladimir de Pachmann 
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NE of the most interesting musical 

events of the forthcoming season will 
be the farewell tour of America of Vladi- 
mir de Pachmann, the veteran pianist, 
who for forty years has been recognized 
as one of the foremost interpreters of 
Chopin and who forms the sixth subject 
in MusicAL AMERICA’s series of famous 
pianists as sketched by the American 
artist, Gordon Bryant. Although he has 
made six tours of this country since his 
first appearance in conjunction with his 


wife in 1890, it has been twelve years 
since he last played in America, making 
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his flowing white locks and his eccentric 
manner only a legend to the younger 
generation of concert-goers. He will be 
seventy-five years old on July 27. 2 

Because of his fear of sea voyages in 
winter, he will arrive in America in 
August and will begin his season with a 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Oct. 10. He will play in Boston on Oct. 
21, followed by a concert in Philadelphia 
on Oct. 24. Other Eastern cities in 
which he will be heard are Baltimore, 
Washington, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland and oth- 
ers. En route to the Pacific Coast he 
will play in Kansas City, Denver and 
other centers. 





Manen Acclaimed in Tour of Cuba 


Juan Manen, Spanish violinist, has re- 
cently concluded a tour of Cuba, his en- 
gagements including three concerts with 


orchestra in Havana, appearing in the 
dual réle of conductor and soloist, and 
two concerts in Santiago. He made a 
fine impression upon the minds of the 
Cubans and was proclaimed one of the 
greatest artists ever heard in the island. 





Amy Neill Plays in Vienna 


Amy Neill, American violinist, who 
has been playing in Europe during the 
last season, was the soloist in a concert 
by the Vienna Symphony on April 28, 
playing Glazounoff’s Concerto. So great 
was her success that she was immedi- 


ately re-engaged for a pair of concerts 
with the Symphony in October. In No- 
vember she will be heard as soloist with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amster- 
dam, Mengelberg conducting. Miss Neill 
will return to America about Christmas- 
time to fulfill engagements in this coun- 
try. 





Chamlee to Give Recital in London 


Mario Chamlee, tenor, of the Metro- 
politan, who sailed with his wife, Ruth 
Miller Chamlee, for Europe on May 23, 
is scheduled to give his first London re- 
cital in Royal Albert Hall on June 3. 
His sailing was delayed several days in 
order that he might sing at the testi- 
monial concert given for Gen. and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth by the Volunteers of 


America at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He was also heard with the 
Philomela Club at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. Following a number of re- 
citals and guest opera appearances 
abroad, he will return with Mrs. Chamlee 
to America in mid-summer and spend a 
vacation at his country home. 


SCHOOL CONTESTS GROW 
FOURFOLD IN HAYS, KAN. 








Great Bend Wins Choral Award and 
Points Prize—Visiting Artists 
at Festival 


Hays, KAN., May 19.—The music fes- 
tival and District High School contest 
at the Kansas State Teachers’ College 
have been more than ever successful, the 


four-fold increase in the number of can- 
didates showing how rapidly the cause 
of public school music is spreading in 
this part of the country. The features 
of the festival were the performance of 
Handel’s oratorio, “The Messiah,” a re- 
cital by Florence Easton of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and two concerts by the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 

The choir and orchestra, under the 
leadership of Henry Edward Malloy, 
were thoroughly effective in the oratorio, 
and the soloists sang admirably. These 
were Gladys Swarthout, soprano; Louise 
Harrison Slade, contralto; Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, and William Phillips, bass. 

Mme. Easton’s recital was distin- 
guished for its charm, and the singer 
was obliged to add many encores. Her 
accompanist, Ralph Leopold, contributed 
a group of piano solos. 

There were more than 1600 candidates 
in the contests, as against 400 last year 
—a fact which demonstrates how suc- 
cessfully Mr. Malloy, who is dean of 
music at the College, has worked with 
the cooperation of the College and city 
authorities and the valuable aid of Mrs. 
Malloy in organizing this festival. The 
judge was Osbourne McConathy of 
Northwestern University and his asso- 
ciate was Dean Paul R. Utt of the Ot- 
tawa University Conservatory, Kan. 

The choir contest was won by Great 
Bend, with Beloit second and Dodge City 
third. Hoisington won the first place for 
orchestras, with Russell second and 
Kinsley third. Great Bend carried off 
the points prize and will hold the sweep- 
stakes cup, the gift of the Isis Temple 
of the Shrine, for one year. Hoisington 
was second and Smith Center third. 
Ray E. Gafney is music supervisor in 
the Great Bend public schools. 

Other winners were: Soprano, Vivian 
Smith, Hoisington; contralto, Cornelia 
Callison, Hill City; tenor, Ray Decker, 
Sylvan Grove; bass, Harold McKay, 
Oberlin; piano, Lorene Bartlett, Plain- 
ville; violin, Helen Mehler, Russell; cor- 
net, Harris Baker, Hoisington; boys’ 
quartet, Lucas; boys’ glee club, Great 
Bend; girls’ quartet, Hill City; girls 
glee club, Oakley; mixed quartet, Smith 
Center. 





Burmester Cancels Tour of China 


Willy Burmester, violinist, who has 
been on a tour of the Orient, cancelled 
his engagements in China because of the 
unsettled conditions in that country anc 
sailed last week for San Francisco on 
his way to Berlin. He will return to 
America early in October for a tour 0! 
this country. 
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“Short Programs Best,” Declares Eleanor Spencer 
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American Pianist Favors Re- 
citals Only an Hour Long— 
Experiment a Success with 
Parisian Audience — Finds 
Orchestras Universally Good 
in Europe—Gives_ First 
Performance in Vienna of 
MacDowell Concerto — Re- 
spects Ultra-Modern Music 
But Does Not Play It 


HAT piano recitals should be short, 

no longer than an hour if possible, is 
the opinion of Eleanor Spencer, Ameri- 
can pianist. Miss Spencer has been play- 
ing pretty much all over Europe for the 
last three years and is going back for 
more concerts, not to return to the 
United States for professional appear- 
ances until the fall of 1924. She is one 
of the many Leschetizky pupils who are 
now at the top of the profession and she 
has played with practically every promi- 
nent orchestra in this country and in 
Europe. 

“IT can’t see the big idea,’ said Miss 
Spencer, “in a pianist’s giving a long 
program. If you have anything to say, 
anything to show to your public, you can 
do it in an hour and everything over that 
can only be repetition. If you present a 
program of three works by the great 
masters, your audience goes away with 
a much stronger and more definite im- 
pression than if you played a dozen. 
Recently in Paris I gave a recital at the 
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Salle des Agriculteurs and had only 














three numbers on my program, the 
Brahms-Handel Variations, the Schu- 
mann Fantaisie and two works by Liszt 
which I gave as a single group. It took 
slightly under an hour to play. I don’t 
know how America would like such a 
program but I mean to see when I come 


Eleanor Spencer, 


musical conditions. I have been in Hol- 
land a great deal and have even learned 
to speak Dutch. Something of an accom- 
back here in 1924. plishment? Well, perhaps, but it was 

“IT was a bit anxious as to how the’ worth while. I gave recitals in Amster- 
French audience would feel toward dam, The Hague, Rotterdam and other 
Brahms and, indeed, how they would places, and played with Mengelberg at 
view the Teutonic-ness of my program, the César Franck Centenary Celebration. 
particularly as pianists in Paris now are “What an orchestra that Concert- 
playing hardly anything but con-_ gebouw is! It is like a virtuoso and in- 
temporary French works with a little deed it is a virtuoso orchestra. Prac- 
‘Mozar’ and ‘Beethovenne,’ but I really tically every plaver in it has been there 
had a very gratifying success. for years and this of course makes for 


Played Often in Holland unity and beauty of tone that are noth- 


ing short of extraordinary. I wish 
“It is quite exciting to play inso many America could hear Mengelberg play 
different countries and see the impres- with his own men. 
sion one makes and also to study the “Amsterdam is one of the most musi- 
cal cities in the world, I think. The 
Dutch people as a whole are a very 
highly cultivated, sophisticated race in 
every respect and their standard of 
things artistic is a very high one indeed. 
The concerts given in Amsterdam are 
always by the most prominent artists. 


ee oe 
EURYTHMICS I had an interesting experience in hear- 
en ing Mengelberg conduct the thirteenth 

annual performance of Bach’s St. Mat- 
SUMMER thew Passion with the same orchestra 
COURSES and the same soloists that had played 


and sung in it every time. Now that is 
June Ist to July bth 









‘some’ record, don’t you think? 
“Another splendid orchestra is Het 
Resedentie Orkest of The Hague, of 
which Dr. van Aurooy is conductor. It 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF is doing very fine things and rapidly 
achieving the prominence it deserves. 
DALCROZE EVURYTHM™ICS “An Ssapenting concert I gave was 
1G8 East Jist Sreet. New York in the Emperor’s palace in Vienna, the 
Tele pbone Plaza 4426 first performance in Vienna of Mac- 


Dowell’s D Minor Concerto, and I was 
ALLI- 
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American Pianist Who Has Spent Three 
and Is About to Go Back for Two Years More 


Years Concertizing in Europe 


American to appear in the 
auditorium. The orchestra under Oskar 
I'ried was very good indeed. Then I 
went to Budapest and again had the 
support of a fine orchestra under Emil 
Abranyi. I played César Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations. In Mannheim, I 
played under Erik Kleiber, a young con- 
ductor who is doing splendid work. I 
rather wondered how an American play- 
ing an American concerto, the Mac- 
Dowell again, would be received, on ac- 
count of upset conditions in that vicinity 
but I had a sold-out house and they were 
most kind to me. As a matter of fact, 
I have had only the most courteous treat- 
ment everywhere I have appeared. One 


the first 


hears tales of disagreeable experiences 
that Americans have had in this place or 
that, but I imagine that these are in- 
dividual matters. 

“The orchestras seem to me to be uni- 
versally excellent. Of course they have 
a lot of hack work to do, but under a 
good conductor they always play more 
than creditabiy and I think they have 
all recovered trom the slump that took 
place after the war. The voices at the 
opera houses do not seem to me to be so 
good as formerly, but the scenery and 
general staging are quite up to date in 
every way. 

“T am going back again on June 2, and 
shall play in Spain, Italy, France and 
Holland and maybe in Scandinavia and 
Poland. Both Poland and _ Czecho- 
Slovakia are taking an immense interest 
in music and the French influence is very 
strong in both countries, I am told. 

““Modern works for me? No, I haven’t 
gone in for them at all. Now please don’t 
misunderstand me, I look at all the ultra- 
modern compositions with an open mind 
and I am deeply respectful toward them, 
but they simply aren’t my style. I’m 
afraid people sometimes think I am lazy 
or apathetic but I’m not, really. I just 
feel that I am not a master of that 
idiom. It’s just as though I were an 
actress and kept to my own genre of 
parts and didn’t attempt réles which I 
knew I could not interpret successfully. 
I guess I’m a dyed-in-the-wool classicist, 
that’s all. I’m coming back to play in 
this country in the fall of 1924, as I’ve 
said before (two or three times, I 
think!) and then you’ll have the oppor- 
tunity of judging if I can play the 
classical music. Do I think I can? [ll 
leave that to your powers of perception!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


Harvard Glee Club Tenor Sings at Paris 
Opéra Comique 

William Martin, a tenor member of the 
Harvard Glee Club, who recently signed 
a contract with the Paris Opéra Comique, 
created a very favorable impression at 
his début in that house as Werther in 
Massenet’s opera of the same name on 
May 25. According to a cable dispatch 
published in the New York Times, Mr. 
Martin was received with much enthusi- 
asm and given numerous recalls. His 
voice, the dispatch says, is an unusually 
fine one, both as to quality and training, 
and his youthful appearance and intelli- 
gence made his performance a_ note- 
worthy one. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Martha Carroll, 
teacher of violin, presented her ensemble 
classes in an _ interesting recital at 
Houck’s Hall. The soloists were Hazel 
Gentry and Max Cahn, and Hattie 
Paschal, Frances Patrick and Mrs. H. 
Clyde Walters played the accompani- 
ments. 
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PLAYERS URGE PAY ON BASIS OF ANNUAL 
SALARY AS MEANS TO REMEDY CONDITIONS 
DETRIMENTAL TO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 





Yearly Contracts Would Remove Necessity for Outside Engage- 
ments and Enable Musicians to Bring Their Best Gifts to 
Their Orchestral Work—Hoew the Boston Symphony Oper- 
ates—New York Organizations Have Opportunities of 
Extending Sphere of Work and Giving Supplementary 
Concerts—Some Possibilities Discussed 


SUUUUI (UIA UNUNNNN40040 000000000000 ANNES HUTA A AMSA 


HE existence of conditions which militate against the best interests of 
the symphony orchestra is shown by an investigation of the situation in 


New York. 


In the present series of articles it has been demonstrated that 


players who have proved their qualifications in the symphonic field have 
been obliged to give up their orchestral chairs because of economic pressure. 
The fact that first-class men have been attracted by better terms offered in 


other quarters is disquieting to those 
who wish to see the fullest develop- 
ment of the symphony orchestra in 
America, but apart from the loss of 
players whose gifts logically mark 
them for symphony posts, the condi- 
tions of employment are such that 
the musicians contend they cannot 
give the best that is in them to 
symphonic work. 

Obviously the need for a remedy is 
pressing. Discontent is a progres- 
sive disease, and when the germs 
appear steps should be taken to 
isolate them without delay. A sym- 
phony orchestra should be composed 
of men contented and comfortable, 
living in circumstances which enable 
them to devote their talents to the high 
service in which they are engaged. It 
should be able to command readily the 
best musicians available, and until it 
achieves this proud position the frequent 
protestations that the American sym- 
phony orchestras lead the world will 
have a hollow ring. American sympho- 
nies should lead the world. Patrons of 
music in this country have given a high 
example of generosity, and in justice to 
these men and women who have never 
closed their purses to the call of music, 
the symphony house should be put in 
order. It is not enough that our orches- 
tras achieve an ascendancy over the 
orchestras of other countries. When 
they attract and hold the best men in the 
land, apart from the highly accomplished 
artists who occupy many of the chairs 
and who enjoy liberal contracts under 
the present dispensation, then there will 
be no need for comparisons. 

The investigation conducted by MusI- 
CAL AMERICA has shown that first-class 
men are attracted from the symphony 
orchestras by the regular and more re- 
munerative employment offered by mo- 
tion picture theaters and even by hotels. 
Manifestly the men cannot live all the 
year on a minimum wage of $60, paid 
only for a season ranging from some 
twenty to, thirty weeks. They are 
obliged to look for outside engagements 
during the symphony season, their finer 
skill is affected, and they contend they 
cannot play as they should play when 
the symphony calls for their services. 
When summer comes they are out of 
work, faced with the problem of picking 
up a living, and sometimes this living is 
precarious at best. 

It is impossible to summarize in a 
brief recapitulation all the arguments 
presented in the two articles already 
printed in MUSICAL AMERICA, but it must 
be pointed out here that instances have 
been furnished of men who found that 
symphony work interfered with engage- 
ments at first contracted as a means of 
supplementing symphony pay and de- 
veloped so successfully that symphony 
posts were finally relinquished. The 
symphonies, say the players, do not pay 
enough to enable a man to meet his do- 
mestic responsibilities, and, in approach- 
ing a discussion of possible remedies for 
the existing situation, it is well to in- 
quire what the musician really wants. 


Seek Better Conditions 


It is not an easy question to answer, 
for the men hold various views, but gen- 
erally these can be reduced to the for- 
mula of “better pay and better condi- 
tions.” The better conditions would fol- 


low the better pay, for symphony work is 
made irksome today because the pay is 
inadequate for the man with a family. 





“Haven’t I the right to expect remunera- 
tion enough to enable me to educate my 
children properly?” The musician is in- 
clined to grow interrogative when asked 
to state a case. 

“The symphonies,” he continues, “can 
find patrons ready to meet the annual 
deficit. There is never any grumbling 
about the enormous. salaries paid to con- 
ductors or the big checks handed to man- 
agers. All right then, I don’t kick about 
them either. The conductor works hard, 
so does the manager, and, incidentally 
so do the men who make the symphony, 
and where would the conductor be with- 
out an orchestra to conduct, or the man- 
ager without an orchestra to manage? 
Why, then, if such heavy bills can be 
met annually, should the minimum wage 
man be expected to play for such a small 
sum? Why not give him a living wage 
on a yearly basis, instead of $60 a week 
for the twenty or thirty weeks of the 
season?” 


Men Want Regular Employment 


The simple solution of the difficulty 
would be for the orchestra to present a 
larger annual bill to its backers, but the 
players are seeking no sinecure, and 
while they protest that their remunera- 
tion is ridiculously small compared to 
the emolument the conductor accepts as 
his right, it is not their idea that they 
should be paid enough during the winter 
season to keep them in comfort and re- 
lieve them of the necessity of working 
during the summer. 

What they look for is regular employ- 
ment and a living wage, and while some 
men, when questioned, reply that this 
minimum wage should be on the basis of 
$60 a week, others would not be averse 
to a lower weekly payment if it were 
continued throughout the year. To assist 
the patrons of an orchestra in meeting 
the additional outlay which a salary on 
a yearly basis would entail, they suggest 
that the season proper might be ex- 
tended, that concerts might be given dur- 
ing the summer. 


The Boston Plan 


Before pursuing the subject of ex- 
tended or supplementary activities, it 
would be as well to examine the plan of 
an orchestra which operates successfully 
on the basis of what is virtually an an- 
nual salary for every man. This is the 
Boston Symphony, an organization which 
has won bright honors for America in 
the symphonic field. 

The minimum salary man in the Bos- 
ton organization is reported to receive a 
contract for the full year as follows: 

Thirty weeks (regular season) at 
$50 a week. 

Ten weeks (popular season) at 
$40 a week. 

Twelve weeks’ vacation and a 
bonus of $250. 

Many players receive $75 weekly for 
the regular season, $50 weekly for the 
popular concert series and the $250 
bonus, making $3,000 for the year. The 
bonus, which is paid in eleven weekly in- 
stalments of $20 each and a final pay- 
ment of $30, is granted only to men 
whose salary for the forty weeks is less 
than $3,000. If the total for the forty 
weeks is more than $2,750, the bonus is 
reduced to an amount necessary to bring 
the salary for the year up to $3,000. 
While on tour the men receive $5 a day 
for expenses, except in New York City, 
where the allowance is $6 a day. 


How the Symphony Gains 


Just as in New York, there are con- 
siderable variations in the salaries paid, 


several musicians of distinguished gifts 
commanding individual contracts calling 
for remuneration much higher than the 
average player enjoys. lit is rumored 
that tne pay for some members of the 
orchestra runs to $150, $200 and $250 a 
week for the regular season. Prior to 
the adoption of the bonus system of sup- 
plementing the salaries, there was some 
discontent about the twelve weeks’ period 
when the men were out of work. They 
found that economic pressure required 
them to consider the question of taking 
other engagements for this period. To 
play with other musicians during the 
summer they would have had to join the 
union. The management of the Boston 
Symphony, however, realized the impor- 
tance of keeping the fine skill of the men 
unimpaired by less exacting employment. 
For the men, the bonus obviated the 
necessity of taking outside employment 
which would have roughened their work 
and resulted in conditions detrimental to 
the best interests of the orchestra. 

The wonderful accomplishments of the 
Boston Symphony form an adequate 
recommendation for the policy of holding 
the players exclusively for symphony 
work, so far as their orchestral activi- 
ties are concerned, by means of a con- 
tract covering the full year. It is 
scarcely necessary to recall the achieve- 
ments of this orchestra under Dr. Muck. 
Subsequently troubles came down upon 
the band, and there was some reorgani- 
zation, but Mr. Monteux has brought his 
players to a pitch of efficiency consonant 
with the high traditions of the orchestra. 
This is no place for a critical appraisal, 
but anyone familiar with the perform- 
ances of the Boston Symphony will real- 
ize wherein its distinction lies. 


A Fair Annual Salary 


On the terms set forth the minimum 
salary paid by the Boston Symphony is 
$2,150 a year. With the $60 a week 
minimum paid in New York for the sym- 
phony season, the lowest wage man 
makes $1,800 from his symphony work 
in a thirty weeks’ season, but only one 
orchestra plays as long as thirty weeks. 
The contention has already been ad- 
vanced that the symphony, in order to 
reach the highest standard, should com- 
mand the services of its members ex- 
clusively throughout the year. To do 
his best work the musician must have 
time to practice, and he must have time 
to breathe. When his life is one long 
scurry from orchestra to outside engage- 
ments he cannot bring out the best that 
is in him. Accepting this contention, the 
inquirer arrives at the question, What 
would be a fair annual salary? 

Opinions will differ, and perhaps vio- 
lently differ, in framing an answer to 
what appears to be a simple question. If 
a musician is to seek no income outside 
the symphony orchestra, then the annual 
salary must be sufficient to insure him a 
comfortable living and a margin for 
saving. The important consideration, 
however, is to protect the player from 
the necessity of accepting engagements 
which affect the finer side of his musi- 
cianship, and it might be argued, there- 
fore, that he should contract to give his 
services as an orchestra player exclu- 
sively to the symphony for a minimum 
living wage. Then he would be able to 
add to his income by teaching. It might 
be possible, under a yearly contract, to 
permit performances as a soloist or as a 
member of a chamber music ensemble, 
the guiding rule being to prohibit outside 
work which. would reduce his efficiency 
as a symphony player. 


Years of Preparation 


A player capable of taking a place in 
one of the major organizations has to 
undergo years of preparation. No pro- 
fession calls for a more exacting train- 
ing, and no profession is so poorly paid, 
when the average man is considered. 
Youthful ambitions may be fashioned in 
the effulgence of a Kreisler’s shining 
crown, but when the long years are over 
the youth may realize that he is no more 
than an average player of the first 
class after all. The lawyer, equally 
proficient, makes a big income; the doc- 
tor in a similar class has no matters of 
finance to worry about, but the musician 
is offered a pittance. 

He cannot change the situation, but at 
least he has a right to expect a living 
wage. “Why can’t the symphonies pav 
us a minimum of $60 a week for a year?” 
he asks. “Then we could give all our 
time to orchestra work.” The Boston 
Symphony finds it possible to pay a num- 
ber of its men $3,000 a year. although 
the minimum is $2,150. The New York 
orchestras, with their wealthy backers, 
would surely be able to command as 
much support as the Boston organiza- 
tion. Given a salary of $3,000 a year, 


the difficulties of the players would di 
appear, and America might very w. 
set an example to the world in the pe 
formance of symphonic music, for the 
would be nothing to prevent the highe 
development of the symphony in t} 
country. 


To Meet the Bill 


Extensions of the present seaso: 
would be necessary to help meet the cor, 
siderably larger bills that annual sa 
aries would entail. It might be argue. 
that New York gets enough symphoni 
music as it is, but as yet the symphon 
audience has not been exhausted. Th 
main burden of increased expenses wou! 
fall upon the shoulders of the guarar 
tors, but this burden might be lessene: 
by additional concert seasons and goo 
management, and, moreover, extended o) 
supplementary seasons might be so ar 
ranged that they would stimulate cre 
ative musical activity. 

There seems to be no capital lacking 
for symphony orchestras. They spriny 
up like mushrooms, play their hour o: 
two upon the stage, and, in that delight 
ful euphemism of the day, are “merged.” 
The men and women who have money to 
lavish on orchestras should be concen- 
trated in one or two camps, and then 
if they were fired by the common pur 
pose of doing the best for America as a 
musical nation, they might smoothe away 
the difficulties of the average orchestra! 
player and promote concerts which would 
bring the native composer to the fore. 


Where the Composer Comes In 


There is a dearth of music in the sum- 
mer in New York, relieved only by 
band concerts and the brief series at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, and here is an oppor- 
tunity to institute a popular series after 
the style which has proved successful in 
Boston. Even if the present policy, 
which seems to admit of only casual at- 
tention to American composers, were fol- 
lowed, there would be more opportunities 
of bringing native works to a hearing 
than the regular season provides. A 
leaf might be taken from the book of Sir 
Henry Wood and a season of promenade 
concerts given after the fashion of the 
fall series at Queen’s Hall, London. In- 
cidentally, it may be remarked that 
seventy-four British works were selected 
for performance at these concerts last 
year. A_ series in New York with 
seventy-four American works would be 
an innovation indeed. 

Then an orchestra, by extending its 
educational work, might enlist the sup- 
port of people interested in such work, 
and thus gain more funds to meet the 
annual deficit. There are, too, patrons 
of music anxious to provide orchestral 
programs for people who do not ordi- 
narily frequent the major concert halls; 
people who live in remoter parts of the 
city. These patrons might take a sub- 
stantial interest in a symphony that was 
committed to a series of concerts in vari- 
ous neighborhoods at admission prices 
which would enable the poorer sections 
of the community to sample the joys of 
symphonic music. 


Municipal Support Possible 


Also there seems to be no reason why 
support should not be sought from the 
municipal government, for civic author- 
ity interested in music might be expected 
to subscribe funds for a series of free 
concerts. Some years ago there used to 
be symphony concerts in the parks in the 
summer months, and there would be no 
objection on the part of the people to a 
revival of the plan. 

Given employment on the basis of an 
annual contract, the players could do a 
great work for music not possible under 
existing conditions, and if the patrons 
of music had to dig a little deeper int 
their pockets to meet expenses the 
thoughts of much good accomplished 
would surely be an adequate recompense. 

With this consideration of possible 
ways in which the work of an orchestra 
may be extended, the end of the present 
series of articles is reached. 

The investigation has shown the ex- 
istence of certain conditions that call fo! 
remedy. 

The Boston Symphony has demon 
strated that the annual contract is not 
merely feasible, but works to the advan 
tage of the orchestra. 

The purpose of MusicAL AMERICA has 
been to describe the orchestral situation 
as symphony and ex-symphony players 
view it. 

Whether or not steps are taken to in 
sure the highest development of the or 
chestra in this country rests with thos 
generous patrons whose liberal check 
have brought to the people the inestima 
ble boon of symphonic music. 

P. CHARLES ROpDA. 
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GANZ HONORED ON RETURN FROM TOUR 


Tells St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce Orchestra’s Value 
to City—Choral Concert 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, May 26.—Rudolph Ganz, 
returned from his successful eight weeks’ 
“Spring Festival” tour with the St. 
Louis Orchestra, was the guest of the 
Chamber of Commerce at luncheon on 
May 16. 

The conductor expressed his joy over 
the success of the trip, and likened the 
orchestra to a traveling salesman. He 
pointed out the unusual commercial 
value of such an orchestra and its ser- 
vice to a city in making a trip through 
the contiguous trade territory. The tour 
embraced forty-five cities and eighty- 
eight concerts were given. 

Mr. Ganz said the orchestra had been 
heard in New-York City through the 
medium of the Post-Dispatch radio 
broadcasting, and he chided the business 
men that they could not boast of travel- 


ing men invading that territory. He 
further pointed out the fact that the St. 
Louis Symphony was already a factor in 
the musical program of many of the 
State universities, annual concerts being 
given at Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and 
Arkansas. Already Columbia, Mo. (Mis- 
souri University), has engaged the or- 
chestra for three pairs of concerts next 
season, and New Orleans is now endeav- 
oring to raise a guarantee fund for a 
series of three pairs of concerts. 

The further announcement that nego- 
tiations were in progress for a week in 
Havana and a concert, en route, at Key 
West next year brought forth a great 
burst of applause. Mr. Ganz made a 


plea for a permanent home for the or- 
chestra and the creation of an endow- 
ment fund. Everywhere on the tour the 
orchestra and the soloists were received 
with great enthusiasm. 

The program at the luncheon included 
two beautiful numbers played by H. 
Max Steindel, ’cellist, with Frederick 
Fischer at the piano. 

The Cecelia Choral Club, O. Wade 
Fallert, conductor, gave its final concert 
at the Shubert-Jefferson Theater on May 


17. The club did fine work in a pro- 
gram in which several works by Russian 
composers were featured. The soloist 
was Princess Tsianina, who delightfully 
presented three groups of Indian songs, 
including arias from Cadman’s “Shane- 
wis.” She was in excellent voice, and 
the big audience manifested marked ap- 
proval. Ellis Levy, violinist, and P. G. 
Anton, ’cellist, also contributed to the 
program. 


Amie Guth Punshon, contralto, gave a 
fine recital at the Wednesday Club Audi- 
torium on May 18. She has a voice of 
excellent range and quite considerable 
power. Ellis Levy, violinist, assisted 
with several well-played groups. 

Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster of the 
St. Louis Symphony, opened a_ week’s 
engagement at the New Grand Central 
Theater on May 19. He played Sara- 
sate’s “Gipsy Airs,” Drlda’s “Souvenir” 
and “Meditation” from “Thais.” He was 
accorded a most enthusiastic reception. 

The senior pupils of the Alice Martin 
Ballet School presented a fine program 
at the Shubert-Jefferson Theater re- 
cently, giving the first local presentation 
of Debussy’s “Box of* Toys” ballet. H. 
Max Steindel led a small orchestra with 
fine effect. The program concluded with 
the ballet, “Les Sylphides,” to the beau- 
tiful Chopin music. Particularly enjoy- 
able was the Debussy work. 

The annual concert of the Musical 


Research Club was given at the Artists’ 
Guild. The program included piano, vio- 
lin and vocal numbers, besides several 
choruses. _ Mrs. Hugo Wiemers con- 
ducted, with Mrs. J. B. Bowling as ac- 
companist. 

LEXINGTON, KY. 

May 26.—The sixth and last concert 
of the season, under the management 
of Anna Chandler Goff, was given at 
Woodland Auditorium on May 9, when 
Amelita Galli-Curci sang to a large audi- 
ence. She was recalled as often as nine- 
teen times after one group. The soprano 
was assisted by Max Berenguer, flautist, 
and Homer Samuels, accompanist.— 
Catherine Hotchkiss Woodruff, pianist, 
appeared in recital at the Woman’s Club 
on May 12. Her program included works 
ky Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Hurum 
and MacDowell. Miss Woodruff was as- 
sisted by Haydn Parry Thomas, basso 
cantante, head of the voice department 
of the Lexington College of Music. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 








RALEIGH, N. C.—Mildred Mary Rodi- 
ger presented the following pupils in 
song recital: Elsie Hamilton, Evelyn 
Williams Sawyer, Vivian Phillips, Mrs. 
J. H. Spruill, Mrs. Will Allien, Mrs. 
Charles Johnson and Alfred Sears. 
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Jseason, some three years ago, came a beauti- 


ful and aristocratic young woman, to give a song recital 


in Aeolian Hall. 


Voice she had, a rich, wide-range 


Mezzo-Contralto, and ingratiating charm and the press reported 


Edna Thomas a success—quite an unusual success. 


One thing, however, stood out beyond all else on this debut pro- 


gram, which ran the usual gamut of songs from the classic to the 


modern, and that was a group, introduced by way of novelty, con- 


sisting of songs brought by the singer from her native Louisiana. 


They were songs she had heard her old darky mammy croon in the 


years gone by and which had been handed down to her by the former 


slaves on the Creole plantations. 


These songs drew instant com- 


ment and attention. The entire group had to be repeated. The 
critic of the New York Times not only wrote enthusiastically about 
them, but he suggested to the management that Edna Thomas ought 


to be heard in an entire recital of plantation songs. 


"T'was good advice, as subsequent events have proven, but Edna 
Thomas did not give that program until she had spent several years 
in an exhaustive and purposeful research and perfecting of what up 
to that time had been largely a studious diversion. The result was 
that when she did step out on the stage of the Broadhurst Theatre 
on the night of January 7th, 1923, in a concert devoted to Plantation 
Songs, her program was so extraordinary and her artistic realization 
of it so complete that it marked a brilliant triumph not only for Edna 
Thomas, but for American Art. Two other sold out houses in the 
same season set the seal of popular approval on these rare programs 
and this truly original artist. 


Edna Thomas has always “felt” these songs in the atmosphere and environment 
of the romantic ante-bellum days of the South; for this reason she sings them 
in lovely inherited crinolines with all their quaint and charming accessories. 
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NEW YORK WORLD: (ne is tempted to break superlatives in describing this 
program. Here was a Chauve Souris at our own doors, with a solitary talented 


woman, of compelling magnetism and rich lyric contralto, singing our own 


music as well as anything has been sung by any of the numerous Continental 


balladists who have flooded our shores this season. Miss Thomas has the 


same indefinable charm that brought the world to Yvette Guilbert; she has 


skill at interpretation and coloring her tones to glorify her material; she is a 


genuine artist to her finger-tips. 


Miss Thomas should have a large public. 


Native folk-song, the intrinsic beauty of her songs, and her own first rate art 


all deserve it. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


\n evening of Plantation melodies was immensely 


appreciated by a large audience last night at the Selwyn Theater when Miss 


Thomas sang another one of her novel programs. This charming young woman 


of New Orleans is furthering a most worthwhile contribution to American 


music in singing spirituals and the calls and songs of the Creole South. Her 


programs are composed of the music brought into this country by African and 


West Indian Slaves and is preserved only through the interest and endeavor of 


such connoisseurs as Miss Thomas. 


In a rich, full contralto voice, easily 


adaptable to the Negro and Creole patois, this singer gives memorable renditions 


of these songs. 


NEW YORK TIMES: One of the most enjoyable recitals of the season was 
given Jast evening in the Broadhurst Theatre by Edna Thomas. The program 


was made up of plantation songs; 


the first part consisted of Negro 


“spirituals” and the second of Creole songs. Several repetitions of selections 


were demanded by the audience, which filled the theatre. The singer has a 
pleasing mezzo-soprano voice, and a personality which is particularly suited to 


these songs. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 
ATTENTION TO EDNA THOMAS! 


Now at last there is a singer who knows 
what she can do, and does it superbly. Edna 
Thomas, from Louisiana, knows how to sing 
Negro spirituals and the songs of her own 
State: she does not bother with conventional 
groups of old Italian and French and Ger 
man lieder. She sang at the Belmont Theatre 
last night, and though it was only her sec- 


ond recitai, the house was sold out early. 


Of course she is an extremely pretty 
young woman, with charm and real person- 
ality, which she puts over without obvious 
effort. And she explains in a seductive 
Southern accent just how she collected many 


of her manuscript songs. Edna Thomas 


} 


should be popular, for she is a fine artist, and 


an original one. 














Exclusive Direction of 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 53 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City 
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“The Most Precious Book of Information 


on Music Ever Published” 


This is the verdict of every musician and 


Musical America’s Guide for 1923 


The third annual issue of this invaluable volume is 


manager who has seen 


Compiled by 


GeO Reads 





25 per cent larger than last year and contains 
many new features—including the names and 
addresses of artists available for professional 
engagements and a list of some representative 
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Sang with 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

(in Minneapolis) 
April 16th, 1923 





Sang with 
CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


(Mt. Vernon, [a., 
Festival ) 


May 11th, 1923 





ANNA 


BURMEISTER 


SOPRANO 


NEW YORK CITY | 
“Anna Burmeister’s program was intrinsically excellent. She is 
possessed of a voice of valuable natural quality.”’—New York 
Herald. 


“She has an unusually good voice of good range. Her voice has 
been intelligently trained, she phrases smoothly and shows apprect- 
ation of various styles. Another good feature of her singing is 
excellent diction.”’—New York Tribune. 

“A young soprano of agreeable voice and style; showed good taste 
in selections and sang with frank, infectious delight.”—New York 
Times. 


CHICAGO 
“Tt was really a delight to listen to tone-production so effortless, a 
lovely voice homogeneous from register to register, diction that 1s 
both refined and cultivated and a singing style pregnant with intelli- 
gence and temperamental warmth.’—Chicago Evening American. 


“A soprano voice of pure quality, ample range and good carrying 


power under excellent control * * * well schooled and sings | 


with fine musical appreciation. She sings with charm.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. 

“Proved herself mistress of the exacting art of song singing. She 
grasps the emotional content and picture of a song and can bring 








them clearly to her hearers. Her voice is a high soprano, excel- 
lently schooled. Her singing shows style, taste, musicianship 
throughout.” 


TOLEDO 


“Gave one of the most artistic programs that has been heard in 
some time. She captivated the audience on her first appearance 
and held them throughout the trying program. She has a highly 
pleasing voice and displays a finish of unusual excellence. Her 
interpretations were of a high order.’—Toledo News, April 25th, 
1923. 

“She has a beautifully clear, unusually well trained voice, capable 
of exquisite modulations. Each selection served to heighten the 
popularity which the singer won with her first appearance on the 
platform.—Toledo Blade, April 25th, 1923. 

“Those who listened to Miss Burmeister will welcome her any time 
she returns. Her voice is soft and ingratiating, her tones are true 
and she gave a program which wholly satisfied her audience. Ap- 
plause was insistent.”—Toledo Times, April 25th, 1923. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
“She will win her way well to the front of professional vocalists.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune, April 17th, 1923. 





T 


Under the Direction of 


EVELYN HOPPER | 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY ff 











Extensive Recital and Lecture Tours 
Are Planned for Georgette Leblanc 
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REAMS do come true, even in this 

mundane sphere! And there are 
only good fairies, too, if one is at all 
susceptible to fairy stories and happens 
to meet Georgette Leblanc with her in- 
fectious enthusiasm over the good for- 
tune that has lately come to her. For 
more than a year she has been in Amer- 
ica, but the “pays, he so grande, so 
beeg,” she says, that it is a difficult place 
for one with much art, but no money. 
But today it is all changed. In the 
struggle for existence, art has finally 
come off the winner, and instead of con- 
fining her activities in the future to the 
four walls of her studio on Washington 
Square, the whole of America is opened 
to her through the generosity of a group 
of patrons who have organized the Art 
Direction Georgette Leblanc, Inc., with 
offices in the Fisk Building, New York, to 
look after the details of her forthcoming 


tours. Does it not, indeed, read like a 
fairy tale? 

Surrounded by trunks and bags in her 
dismantled studio, with her French 
poodle, George Washington Square 
South, which, she says, was given to her 
on Washington’s Birthday and looks like 
Verlaine, running in and out,—Mme. Le- 
blane, who for fifteen years was the in- 
spiration of Maeterlinck, and achieved 
fame in Europe both on the operatic and 
dramatic stages, explained the reason 
for her happiness as she was making 
ready to sail for a summer in France 
and Italy. 

“It was always my idée,” she said in 
her recently acquired English, “to come 
to America, to live, to sing, and perhaps 
some day to found a theater. So I come. 
But I had no money, only art, and ze 
pays, ze country, he so grande, so beeg, 
and ze people so beesy. Always tomor- 
row, tomorrow, they say. How could I 
be heard? That was ze question, a real 
problem, I assure you. I couldn’t go on 
Feefth Avenue with, what you call him, 
a meccaphone! So I made of my studio 
a little theater, and I began to sing. 
Every night, every night I sing, and ze 
people they come again and bring others. 
Some told me, ‘No art in America, no 
appreciation, no patrons,’ but I says, 
‘No, it cannot be,’ and go on with my 
singing, for I know my réve must come 
true. Thirty-five nights I sing, when 
some good people say to me, ‘We give 
you money so you can sing all over 
America, so you go to Europe in summer 
and sing wherever you want. So now 
I no longer just Georgette Leblanc, but 
Georgette Leblanc, Inc.! Is it not happy 
that my réve has come true? 

“And America, so great country! Al- 
ways will I live here, only summers in 
Europe. I speak so bad English. Only 
superlatives I know—wonderful! amaz- 
ing! marvelous! They so more express- 
ive than the French—more get up, you 
know! And ze people, such extraordi- 
nary vitality! Do you not feel my hap- 
piness?” 

Thus it is decreed that Mme. Leblanc 
will no longer be unknown in this “beeg 
pays.” Louise Davidson, until recently 
connected with the promotion depart- 
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Photo by Marcia Stein 
Georgette Leblanc 


ment of the Brunswick Phonograph Com- 
pany, has been made her personal rep- 
resentative and is making plans for ex- 
tensive tours next season, which will 
begin with a New York recital soon after 
her return from Europe early in Novem- 
ber. Because of her long and intimate 
participation in various branches of art 
and her association with such artists as 
Maeterlinck and Sarah Bernhardt, Mme. 
Leblanc will also give a series of lec- 
tures on music, art and the drama. She 
is said to have been one of the finest 
Carmens on the French stage and to have 
given a creditable performance of Leo- 
nora in “Fidelio.” She also was highly 
regarded in “Thais,” “La Navarraise” 
and made a like success in “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” on both the operatic and 
dramatic stage. 

Early in June Mme. Leblanc will be 
heard in a recital at the Champs Elysées 
Theater in Paris, assisted at the piano 
by Walter Straran, who is conductor of 
the orchestra that is being promoted by 
Ganna Walska. She will probably sing 
in other cities and will endeavor to find 
a quiet retreat where she will go for the 
summers after the active seasons she is 
planning in America for the next few 
winters. HAL CRAIN. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Junior Wednes- 
day Morning Musical Club gave a con- 
cert for the senior club at Holy Rosary 
Academy recently. Hattie Walther, so- 
prano, Theodore’ Richbourg, pianist, 
Leota Rusk, soprano, and Mary Poore, 
violinist, contributed to the program. 
On two successive evenires the Louis- 
ville High School orchestra and _ the 
High’ School band united in giving con- 
certs in the auditorium of the Male High 
School to raise funds to send the band 
to Chicago to enter a contest of high 
school, military school and grade school 
bands. The orchestra was conducted by 
A. F. Marzian, and the soloist was 
Howard Koch, violinist. E. J. Wotawa 
conducted the band. 
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MASTER AND NORMAL COURSES 


| As Well as Individual Instruction in All Branches, to Be Given 
by Eminent Faculty 


Classes Specially Planned to Fit the Needs of Teachers and Advanced Students. 
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“THE BEST RECITAL 
WE EVER HEARD” 


Deems ‘Taylor, the distinguished music 
critic, in his review of the events of the 
past season in the New York World, 
Sunday, May 13, 1923, says: 


“We have been looking back over the season, 
evoking the musical events that we remember 
with the greatest pleasure. They make a 
queerly assorted collection as they emerge from 
forgetfulness, a jumble of pictures and sound- 
memories, some blurred, some sharp, some 
assuming a retrospective importance that they 
did not at all possess at the time of their 
happening, and with no common bond of 





apparent order or logic beyond the fact that 





ER ES a we like to think of them. . rey ae 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN “Music is a sensitive art and an essentially spon- PAUL KOCHANSKI 
Pianist taneous one. Violinist 


THE BEST RECITAL WE EVER HEARD WAS IN 
A DRAWING ROOM ONE NIGHT WHEN PAUL 
KOCHANSKI and ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN PLAYED 
WHAT THEY FELT LIKE PLAYING TO SOME 
PEOPLE WHO WANTED TO HEAR IT; AND IT 
HAS SPOILED US FOR ALL OTHERS.” 





SEASON 1923-1924 NOW BOOKING 





For Terms and Dates Address GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MILWAUKEE PUSHES 
ORCHESTRAL DRIVE 


Will Adopt Minneapolis Plan 
of Financing New Sym- 
phony—Organ Dedicated 


By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, May 26.—The big drive 
to raise a fund of $25,000 or $50,000 to 


finance a symphony under the direction 
of Carl Eppert, next year, is making 
satisfactory progress. Nearly fifty or- 
ganizations and clubs have indorsed the 
project officially, including all the lead- 


ing clubs and business men’s associa- 
tions. The latest to vote support include 
the Arion Musical Club, the Blue Mound 
Country Club, the Marquette Women’s 
Club of more than 1000 members, Tues- 
day Musical Club, Catholic Alumni of 
St. Mary’s, Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters, Calumet Club, Iowa Club of Mil- 
waukee, American Legion, United Com- 
mercial Travelers, Badger Male Choir, 
Theosophical Society, St. John’s Cathe- 
dral Men’s Club and the Wisconsin 
Players. 


The finance plan adopted by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony will be followed as 
closely as possible. Norman Borgen of 
Minneapolis, who is familiar with the 
Minneapolis plan, is directing the cam- 
paign here, and no possibility of enlist- 
ing support is being overlooked. 








and silver. 


can dramatic sopranos, 


international fame. 
shawl and comb. 
success with the role of Carmen. 


ARTISTS’ 
BRILLIANT FINISH 


a dramatic soprano could ask. 


to realize that they were listening to one of the greatest of Ameri- 


Her group of French songs were each a gem. 
Staub’s “L’Heure silencieuse” will linger in the memory, and 
“Carnival,” by Fourdrain, was magnificent. As an encore she sang 
the “Habanera” from Carmen, a role in which she has gained 

She sang this number wearing a Spanish 
One could easily see why she has had such 


Her group in English could hardly be improved upon. 
NIGHT GIVES 


ing last night won instantaneous favor. 
Her selections did not fully reveal 
her power and it remained for an encore to complete her triumph. 
She reappeared draped in a bright Spanish shawl and a large | 
comb, and then her hearers luxuriously settled down to enjoy the 
‘“Habanera” from Carmen. The interpretation was as gorgeous as 

the attire, and Miss Gentle’s triumph was complete. 


Alice Gentle was a newcomer and she was greeted with polite ap- 
plause when she appeared upon the stage, a regal figure in green 
It took but a few minutes, however, for the audience 


Her singing of 
Sing 











Each song 


was perfect in its way and to each Miss Gentle brought an indi- 
vidual interpretation, rising to great heights in “Stars.”’ 


—Springfield Union. 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 


It was the first appearance in Springfield of Alice Gentle, of whose 
success in opera and concert much has been heard, and her sing- 


She has nearly everything 


——_——. 








—Springfield Republican. 
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The actual public solicitation of funds 
is now in the hands of several hundred 
workers. One week has been spent in 
getting large subscriptions from a picked 
list of fifty names, so that half the fund 
or more may be on hand before the gen- 
eral drive starts. 

The new organ in St. John’s Cathedral, 
a gift of the late Patrick Cudahy, mil- 
lionaire Milwaukee packer, was formerly 
dedicated on Sunday night, May 20, with 
a recital by Pietro Yon. The event drew 
a capacity audience, including many 
members of the Catholic clergy. 

Mr. Yon played from the modern 

talian school to illustrate the resources 
of the new organ, and his program in- 
cluded his own First Concert Study, a 
work which demands extreme dexterity; 
his own Echo number, Bossi’s “Ave 
Maria,” Franck’s “Piéce Héroique,” and 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A Minor. 
Otto A. Singenberger, who drew up the 
specifications for the new organ, will 
play it. The instrument, which has 
fifty-four stops, was built in Milwaukee. 

Alfred Hiles Bergen, baritone, recently 
elected a member of the Milwauwee 
school board, announced in a public ad- 
dress here that he considers that this 
city ranks 286th among American cities 
in school music instruction. Mr. Bergen 
is expected to offer some definite plans 
for the improvement of Milwaukee school 
music in the near future. 

The supervisor of school music, Her- 
man F. Smith, reports that 600 children 
have enrolled for the ten weeks’ summer 
term of group instruction in orchestral 
instruments. The regular school session 
enrolled about 1400 children in these 
classes. 

Summer School of Church Music to Be 
Held in Wellesley, Mass. 


The ninth annual meeting of the 
Summer School of Church Music will be 
held at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., from June 25 to July 5. A new 
feature of the course will be a series of 
lectures on music in the church school by 
Reginald L. McAll, director of music at 
the Church of the Covenant in New 
York. Other courses will be given by 
Lewis A. Wadlow of St. Marks’ Church, 
Philadelphia; Richard G. Appel and 
Wallace Goodrich. 


SPOUPULLLIOVAUIVINALI TILT UEDA 


MURILLO LLL eC 


MANKATO HAS FESTIVAL 


Arthur Hackett and Middleton Heard— 
Orpheus Club Gives “Elijah” 


MANKATO, MINN., May 26.—Man- 
kato’s first spring Music Festival, given 
on May 16 and 17, will, it is hoped be- 
come an annual event. It was promoted 
by the Orpheus Club and this organiza- 
tion gave the first concert on the Wednes- 
day evening, with Dr. Hiram J. Lloyd 
as leader. Arthur Hackett, tenor, sang 
works by Massenet, Hahn, Bemberg, 
Nevin, Cadman and Mana Zucca, with 
fine voice and artistry. The latter part 
of the program was given to a perform- 
ance of “The Vision of Sir Launfal” by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman for male 
chorus, with solos for tenor and baritone 
sung by Mr. Hackett and Glen Shoe- 
maker of Mankato, respectively. Ac- 
companiments were played by Mrs. W. 
M. Taylor, pianist, and Harold Ross, 
organist. 

An orchestra of twenty-five symphony 
players from Minneapolis was heard on 


May 17 in an attractive program con- 
ducted by Raymond Shryock, violinist of 





the Minneapolis Symphony. Finished 
performances were given of Bizet’s 


“T”Arlésienne” Suite, Nicolai’s Overture 
to “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Hal- 
vorsen’s “March of the Bojars” and 
other works. Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, gave fine interpretations of arias 
from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” and 
“Tambour Major” by Thomas, Secchi’s 
“TLungi dal Caro Bene” and “The Bell- 
man” by Cecil Forsyth. 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was given a 
fine performance under the baton of Dr. 
Lloyd by a chorus of 150 voices and an 
orchestra of twenty-five. The soloists 
were Anna Herbert Koehnle, soprano; 
Lora Lulsdorff, contralto; Mr. Hackett 
and Mr. Middleton. Dr. Lloyd achieved 
fine results with his chorus, the precision 
of attack and the tonal and dynamic 
effects being very fine. The work of the 
soloists was excellent. The music fes- 
tival was held in the auditorium of the 
new State Armory, seating about 2500, 
which was comfortably filled for each 
event. JESSIE RICE. 
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ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE 
Executive Editor 
Art Publication Society 


Registration Day—July 


PHILADELPHIA 
CONSERVATORY 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


TO BE HELD AT 


BEECHWOOD SCHOOL 


July 5th to August 2nd, 1923 
Four Weeks of Intensive Coaching Under 


D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 


and 
ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE 


and a faculty of competent musicians 





The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons Will Be 
Used as the Text 


Weekly Schedule of Classes 


5. Mr. Ezerman’s Opening Recital, July 5, at 10:30 a. m.—Complimentary Tickets to Normal 





D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
Director 


Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music 
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Students. 
TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
Ear-Training Demonstration Class Ear-Training Demonstration Class Ear-Training 
9:00 to 9:50 ’ : ‘ 
Miss Carmack Miss Forsberg Miss Carmack Miss Forsberg Miss Carmack 
Z 
z The Principles of The Principles of The Principles of The Principles of The Principles of 
2 Piano Playing and Piano Playing and Piano Playing and Piano Playing and Piano Playing and 
Oo 10:00 to 10:50 How to Teach Them | How to Teach Them | How to Teach Them | How to Teach Them | How to Teach Them 
Ss! Mr. Johnstone Mr. Johnstone Mr. Johnstone Mr. Johnstone Mr. Johnstone 
> The Principles of The Principles of The Principles of The Principles of The Principles of 
Piano Playing Piano Playing Piano Playing Piano Playing Piano Playing 
11:00 to 11:50 Practically Applied Practically Applied Practically Applied at the Keyboard Practically Applied ) 
at the Keyboard at the Keyboard at the Keyboard Practically Applied at the Keyboard 
Mr. Ezerman Mr. Ezerman Mr. Ezerman Mr. Ezerman Mr. Ezerman 
The Principles of The Principles of The Principles of The Principles of The Principles of 
. Piano Playing and Piano Playing and Piano Playing and Piano Playing and Piano Playing and 
1:00 to 1:50 How to Teach Them | How to Teach Them | How to Teach Them | How to Teach Them | How to Teach Them 
. | Mr. Johnstone Mr. Johnstone Mr. Johnstone Mr. Johnstone Mr. Johnstone 
° | "Phe Principles of | The Principles of | The Principles of “| The Principles of | The Principles of 
Z Piano Playing Piano Playing Piano Playing Piano Playing Piano Playing 4 
| m 2:00 to 2:50 Practically Applied Practically Applied Practically Applied Practically Applied Practically Applied ‘ 
ea) at the Keyboard at the Keyboard at the Keyboard at the Keyboard at the Keyboard 
-* Mr. Ezerman Mr. Ezerman Mr. Ezerman Mr. Ezerman Mr. Ezerman 
< ; | bp 
Theoretical and Theoretical and Theoretical and 
| 3:00 to 3:50 Applied Harmony Applied Harmony Applied Harmony 
Mr. Johnstone Mr. Johnstone | Mr. Johnstone ” 
—= 














Monday instead of Saturday has been selected as the weekly holiday, so that students may visit the shopping district on days when the 
stores are open, and so that they may visit the nearby resorts and points of interest on the least crowded days. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


A limited number of scholarships are offered by the Art Publication Society 
to teachers and advanced students who are not members of the Society. 


All Tuition and Material Is Absolutely Free 


BSCE MOEERN DERE 








Beechwood School is located at Jenkintown, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. It is 

see REGISTRATION COUPON! surrounded by nine acres of lawn dotted with mammoth shade trees. It has a 
P gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis courts and spacious porches. It is five hun- SS 
Mr. P. D. Cone, Manager, _ ; dred feet above sea level and is twenty-five minutes from City Hall, Philadelphia; i 
1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. five minutes’ ride from Willow Grove Park, one hour from Atlantic City and two > 
a te ee eae foe hours from New York. Itis a delightful place to spend a vacation with profit. oe 
servatory at Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa., July 5 The two hundred and fifty acre farm daily supplies fresh vegetables, fruit, milk oe 


to August 2. 


and eggs. 


Fill in and mail the attached registration scholarship coupon for full information if 
you wish to attend this remarkable course. 
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All Harrisburg Joins in Celebration of 
Pennsylvania’s Second Music Week 





Glee and Choral Clubs, Taking Part in Final Entertainment, 
Bring Celebration to Impressive Climax—Schools Con- 
tribute to Programs and Business Men and Legislators 


Also Pay Tribute to Music 





By WALTER A. STEIGLEMAN 
()(UUQQQOQUDOENUALLOOGGAGGAUONEUSUUCESGAUCLUGANAUALU EUAN UAUUU SAUNA EOAUU LMA 


perintendent of Public Instruction, and 
others, took part in the various events 
throughout the week. Virtually every 
industrial and mercantile establishment 
in the city had regular periods for music 
every day, with special programs on 
Monday, which was designated as Com- 
mercial and Industrial Day. 

The chimes of the Zion Lutheran 
Church proclaimed the opening of music 
week at 11 a. m. on Sunday, May 13, 
and half an hour later all the church 


bells in the entire city joined in. The 
day was known as Mothers’ Music Day, 
every church having special musical pro- 
grams for both evening and morning 


One of the features of the week was 
the reunion of old members of the Com- 
monwealth Band, one of the oldest and 
largest bands in this section of the State. 
Nearly a score of members who played 
with the band when it made its initial 
appearance were gathered around the 
table as guests of honor, and many of 
these men are still active in the organi- 
zation. 





New Piano Compositions 
by Harriet Ware Bring 
Her Added Recognition 








EL) 





under the leadership of Dr. Hollis Dann, 


Pennsylvania State Music Director. : 
The ringing of the church chimes the ee re ggen 4 marched to ° plaza of 
. . e Capitol, where a concert was given 
tees muneny re waren te by the Commonwealth and American 
official opening of Harrisburg’s part in Legion bands. Community singing fol- 
Pennsylvania’s music week. Prominent lowed. 
Monday found special programs in 
practically every mercantile and indus- 
trial plant in the city under the direction 


services. 


ARRISBURG, PA., May 26.—With 
In the afternoon the children of all the 


practically every large glee and 
choral club in the city taking part, a 
grand finale to the second annual music 
week was staged on Saturday evening 
last in the Chestnut Street Auditorium. 
Several thousand people thronged the 
hall and joined in the community singing 


State and city officials, including Gover- 
nor Pinchot, Dr. Thomas Finegan, Su- 
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USES AND ENDORSES 


oe Resldurion ivana: 


exclusively 


Please let me tell you how much joy the Baldwin Piano has given me in my 
Not only has it an exquisite tone, a wonderfully responsive 
action, but it is also capable of truly orchestral effects. 
I am happy to have the continued opportunity of playing your beautiful piano. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Touma: onary 


Che Baldwin Piano Company 


21 S. 


1807 Commerce St. 








Norma 
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of a corps of leaders furnished by the 
executive committee. At noon Dr. Fine- 
gan addressed an audience in the Central 
Y. M.C. A. At 3 and 9 o’clock theaters 
held community singing, and this prac- 
tice was continued throughout the week. 
Scores of recitals were given at private 
homes in the city. 

Tuesday was “Schools Day,” with the 
children appearing in two programs un- 
der the direction of William M. Har- 
clerode, supervisor of music in the city 
schools. Every grade, from the first to 
the senior high schools, appeared on the 
programs, and more than 1500 children 
took part. During the entertainment 
prizes offered in competitive examina- 
tions throughout the schools for sight 
reading were awarded. 

American Legion and Contestants’ Day 
followed on Wednesday and scores of 
amateur musicians and singers com- 
peted. Prizes were awarded for vocal 
and instrumental work of all kinds. 
Later in the week the winners of the 
contests appeared in a recital. 

Robert B. Lawrence, song leader of 
Washington, had charge of the programs 
in the various establishments on Thurs- 
day, “Rotarians’ Day,” which ended with 
a banquet, members of the Rotary Club, 
song leaders, music week committees 
and scores of musicians being present. 
During the evening the State Orchestra 
gave its last concert of the season in the 
House of Representatives. Speaker 
Goodnough adjourned the session so that 
the concert could be given. 

The State Orchestra is under the di- 
rection of Howard Fry of the State 
Highway Department. The Conly Con- 
cert Company of Philadelphia also as- 
sisted in the day’s program. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, was the attrac- 
tion on Friday, which was known as 
Artists’ Day. Community singing was 
held and programs were presented in 
every institution in Harrisburg. 

Saturday was community choral day 
and ended with a grand finale in the 
Chestnut Street Auditorium. Features 
of the program were the concerts by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company Chorus of 100 
voices, led by Gwilym Watkins, and the 
Festival Chorus of 120 voices, Bernard 
Mausert. leader, which appeared in 
“Hiawatha,” previously presented in the 
annual May music festival of the city. 
School glee clubs and orchestras also 
took a prominent part in the program. 





Harriet Ware 


Harriet Ware, who has been widely 
known for several years as a composer 
of songs, has proved that she is equally 
adept in the field of piano composition, 
having composed several new works for 
the piano which are now in the hands 
of the publishers and will be off the 
press this summer. Several of her 
works, including “The Valley” from the 
“Mountain Suite,” “Slumber Song” and 
“A Little Ballet,” composed especially 
for Ruth St. Denis and used by her in 
her programs, were enthusiastically re- 
ceived in a recent concert in Newark, 
where Miss Ware appeared with Edna 
Indermaur, contralto, and John Barnes 
Wells, tenor. On this occasion also, 
several new songs received the approval 
of the audience, especially “By the Foun- 
tain,” “The Red Rose Speaks,” “Sea at 
Noon” and “Stars.” 


JACKSON, MISS. 

May 26.—Amelita Galli-Curci received 
an ovation from a crowded audience at 
the Century Theater at her recital on 
April 23. Among the features of the 
program were the Valse from “Roméo et 
Juliette” and the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia,” and she was obliged to give 
many encores. Manuel Berenguer, flaut- 
ist, and Homer Samuels, accompanist, 
shared in the honors of the evening. 
Mrs. GEORGE HEWEs. 
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LEVITZK 


in the 


Tributes from Coast to Coast This Past Season: 


Has steadily advanced in his own way as an artist in the years since he first appeared in 
New York, and in his favor with the public. His tone is of an exquisite purity and pearly 
opalescence. His style is individually his own, as is his technique, exceedingly finished, 
unfailing in its correctness.—Richard Aldrich in The New York Times. 


His distinguishing characteristic still is the fineness of his artistic fibre. But he now reaches 
higher levels of vision and wider powers of utterance than he did a few years ago. These 
were plainly revealed last evening in his masterly performance of the Bach fantasia and 
fugue. Not many pianists can play it with such beautiful polyphonic clarity and so sat- 
isfying a publication of its romantic spirit as Mr. Levitzki brought to his interpretation.— 


W. J. Henderson in The New York Herald. 


He returned after a successful tour in Australia, the same Levitzki, only satisfyingly more so. 
He had lost none of the poise, the reverent dignity that have made him conspicuous in this 
generation of florid self-expressionists; and he has gained much in power and in emotional 
maturity.—Katharine Spaeth in The New York Evening Mail. 


A great figure in the pianistic world is Mischa Levitzki. His art combines something of 
the authority and superlative pianistic mastery of Busoni with more than an echo of the 
romanticism of Paderewski.—Glenn Dillard Gunn in The Chicago Examiner. 


Of all the pianists that come to display their wares in Chicago in the course of the season, 
Mischa Levitzki comes pretty near heading the list. And he has the mind of a great musician. 
His playing proves it—EKdward Moore in The Chicago Tribune. 





Here is an artist who has the real spark of pianistic genius in him. He is a poet, full of 
fire and emotion, who has the powers to interpret so that new life is put into old things and 
making new things clear and understandable.—Edwin J. Stringham in The Denver Post. 





All these things combined to make the performance one of the finest that Minneapolis has 
ever heard. Mr. Levitzki has developed into one of the world’s great pianists.—H. A. Bellows 
in The Minneapolis News. 


Levitzki is undoubtedly one of the greatest virtuosos of the day.—Los Angeles Herald. 


Levitzki proved the sensation of the evening, and here is a prediction that when he next 
visits Seattle the Metropolitan will not accommodate the crowd he will attract.—Seattle 
Times. 


To have heard his program was a privilege that his audience appreciated deeply. His musical 
imagination is in the clouds and he knows how to take others there with him. His execution 
is impeccable, but the mood of each tonal picture is his own.—Helen M. Bonnet in The San 
Francisco Bulletin. 
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“A Great Figure 


Pianistic World” 


—Chicago Examiner 
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-Biseeighi's Belfagor™” Produced in Milan 
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{[LAN, May 22.—The Scala has re- 

cently added a new opera to its 
already large répertoire and made a re- 
vival, both of which have been well re- 
ceived. These are Ottorino Respighi’s 
“Belfagor” for the novelty, and Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “I Quattro Rusteghi,” 
which was heard last season. 

The libretto of the Respighi opera is 
the work of Claudio Guastalla and bears 
a similarity, naturally, to the novel of 
Niccolo Machiavelli and to Luigi Ercole 
Morselli’s play, “Archidiavoleria,” though 
it departs materially from both stories. 
The main theme of Belfagor’s being sent 
to earth by the Devil to find out if matri- 
mony is really such a terrible institution 
and if women are really such ferocious 
beasts that many men prefer Hell to 
living in marital bonds, is retained in 
the libretto. — 

Mr. Respighi has already declared 
that in this opera he wished to write a 
commedia musicale, in which the music 
should be a discourse sung with orches- 
tral comment. This he has achieved. 
There are passages where the orches- 
tration is over-heavy, but it is scholarly 
throughout and interesting. The musi- 
cal taste might be questioned of intro- 
ducing, into the midst of ultra modern 
music, a Gagliardo and a Saltarello of 
antique character. The opera had a 
very warm reception, however, and the 
composer, librettists and artists were 
recalled six times after the first act and 
seven after the second. The cast in- 
cluded Mariano Stabile, dell’Azzolini, 
Margherita Sheridan, Merli and Vasari. 
Mr. Guarnieri conducted. 

Goldoni’s familar comedy which Giu- 
seppe Pizzolato has made into an ex- 
cellent libretto, was heard with great 
success last season and several of the 
original cast are appearing in the re- 
vival. Of the original Rusteghi two 
remain. These are Gaetano Azzolini, 
who was the Lumardo of the original 
cast, and Carlo Scattolo as Simon. The 
other two are new, Aristide Barocchi 
replacing Mr. Muzio as Maurizio, and 
Edoardo Nicolicchia, Mr. Carnevali as 
Cancian. Guerrina Fabbri re-appeared 
as Margarita, and Maria Labia as Siora 
Felice. Anna Sassone Soster was again 
Lucieta, but Giulia Tess was heard as 
Maina instead of Delfina Menotti. 
Ettore Panizza conducted. 

Other works for the current week in- 
cluded Giordano’s “Mme. Sans-Géne,” 
and Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem,” both 
conducted by Toscanini. The latter had 
not been heard here for some time and 
was awaited with much interest. The 
revival of Mozart’s “The Magic Flute,” 
which was delayed on account of the 
difficulty of replac*~g Toti Dalmonte as 
The Queen of the Night, Mme. Dalmonte 
having left for South America, has been 
definitely announced with Ada Sari in 
the part. 

The second Italian Musical Congress 
will be held in Florence next October, 
as announced in 1921 at the first con- 
gress held in Turin. A general and 
an executive committee have been 
formed, both consisting of prominent 
musicians. 

In memory of Giacomo Orefice a con- 
cert was given recently at the Circolo 


d’Arte ed Alta Coltura under the di- 
rection of Edgardo Corio. The artists 
appearing included Cornelia Ducrano 
and Messrs. Abbado, Biagini, D’Erasmo, 
Erini and Valisi. 

A light opera of decided interest, 
“Pierrot Nero,” by Fritz Léhner and 
Karl Hajos, has had considerable success 
at the Lirico. The music, while not of 
striking originality, is gay and bright 
and possesses charm. The plot concerns 
a pair of ill-starred lovers, and a simu- 
lated suicide and attack of insanity 
figure in the plot as a means of: over- 
coming the scruples of an aunt opposed 
to the marriage of the two, which of 
course is successful, as might be ex- 
pected. 





Lortzing’s “Undine” Revived at 
Munich Opera 


_ MUNICH, May 19.—Lortzing’s roman- 
tic opera, “Undine,” revived at the 
National Theater, had a fine perform- 
ance under the baton of Karl Bohm, 
though the work is hardly a masterpiece. 
Maria Ivogiin sang the titular part bril- 
liantly. Mme. Ivogiin made her first ap- 
pearance since her return from the 
United States in the réle of Gilda in 
“Rigoletto,” in which the baritone, Rode, 
was heard as the Jester. The Gewand- 
hause Orchestra of Leipzig, under Wil- 
helm Furtwangler’s leadership, gave a 
concert including works of Brahms, Han- 
del and Reger at the Odeon early this 
month. Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
John” was given by the Bach Society 
under Dr. Ludwig Landshoff, with the 
tenor, Karl Erb, singing the music of 
the Evangelist. Marcella Craft, Ameri- 
can soprano, in a recent song recital dis- 
played especially fine art in arias by 
Gluck and Scarlatti. Compositions by 
contemporary Munich composers were 
given in ten evening programs by the 
Concert Direction Otto Bauer in the 
Herkulessaal. 


Colonne Concerts Close Season 


PARIS, May 23.—The Concerts Colonne 
came to a close with a program devoted 
to the works of D’Indy and Pierné, con- 
ducted by Mr. Pierné. The composi- 
tions of Mr. D’Indy included the first 
part of his “Wallenstein,” the “Sym- 
phony on a Mountaineer’s Song,” in 
which Blanche Selva assumed the piano 


part, and a group of songs sung 
by Mme. Croiza. Mr. Pierné’s com- 
positions included “Cydalise et le 


Chévre-Pied,” a group of songs sung by 
Mme. Croiza, and the Concertstiick for 
Harp and Orchestra, played by Miss 
Renie. Sergei Koussevitzky played at 
one of his recent concerts a Symphony 
in D by Riegel, a little known composer 
of the eighteenth century and one of the 
first to write ensemble pieces for solo 
instrument and orchestra. Honegger’s 
“Chant de Joie,” which also figured on 
the program, proved of decided interest. 





Graefe’s “Schyrine” Has Premiére at 
Monte Carlo 


MONTE CARLO, May 19.—‘‘Schyrine,” 
a new opera in three acts, with libretto 
by Princess Dovlette Mirza Riza Khan 
and music by Gustave Graéfe, had its 
premiére recently in the opera house 
here. Mr. Graéfe, who was formerly a 
’cellist in the opera orchestra, is not un- 























known as a composer, as his symphonic 
poem, “The Death and Resurrection of 
Lazarus,” achieved considerable success, 
and a fine string quartet and his Rhap- 
sodie Carnavalesque were both well re- 
ceived. “Schyrine” is of great melodic 
interest; the orchestration is clever and 
original and the story full of local color. 
The performance was excellent in every 
respect and the singers all very fine. 
These included Miss Marchal as Sahyriie, 
the baritone Lanteri as Khosrow, the 
tenor Charlesky, Mr. Ceresole, baritone; 
Mr. Lanskoy, bass. M. G. Lauweryss 
conducted. 


Season Closes at the Costanzi and 
Begins at the Adriano 


ROME, May 22.—The season at the 
Costanzi came to a close with a perform- 
ance of “Madama Butterfly,” with Car- 
men Melis in the title réle. It was the 
eleventh performance of the work this 
season. The opening of the Adriano 
with “Lohengrin” was a complete suc- 
cess. The cast included Piliego as 
Lohengrin, Cavalieri as Elsa, Beuf as 
Telramund and Tantillo as Ortrud. An- 
gelo Ferrari conducted. “Andrea Che- 
nier” and “Norma” have both been heard 
by large audiences. Tito Aprea and 
Eugen Linz, both pianists, have given 
interesting recitals, the former at the 
Filarmonica and the latter at the Sala 
Sgambati. Liane Parvis presented an 
excellent program of lieder at the Sala 


Bach. 


Mocchi’s Company Sails for Buenos 
Aires 


GENOA, May 18.—Walter Mocchi’s 
company, which will present opera at the 
Colon in Buenos Aires, sailed from here 
recently on the Giulio Cesare for a stay 
of five months in South America. The 
organization, 150 strong, has as its con- 
ductors Richard Strauss, Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, Vincenzo Bellezza and Franco 
Paolantonio, and the singers include 
Claudia Muzio, Ninon Vallin, Toti Dal- 
monte, Hina Spani, Flora Perini, John 
O’Sullivan, Miguel Fleta, Walter Kirch- 
off, Foleo Bottaro, Carlo Galeffi, Ar- 
mando Crabbé, Emil Schipper, Jose 
Segura-Tallien, Marcel Journet, Giulio 
Cirino, Gaudio Mansueto, Carl Braun 
and others. 

British National Opera Presents 

Repertory of Interest 


LONDON, May 24.—The British Na- 
tional Opera Company, which opened its 
season at Covent Garden on May 14 
with the world-premiére of Gustav 
Holst’s satirical opera, “The Perfect 
Fool,” is presenting a répertoire of more 
than usual interest. Besides the Holst 
work, operas already given include 
“Madama Butterfly,” Bach’s ‘Phoebus 
and Pan,” “Rheingold,” ‘“Walkire,” 
“Samson and Delilah,’ ‘Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Seigfried,” “Aida,” and “The 
Magic Flute.” Eugene Goossens, Albert 
Coates and Percy Pitt are the conduc- 


tors. 


MANNHEIM, May 19.—The first Ger- 
man performance of Stravinsky’s legend 
opera, “The Nightingale,” was given at 
the National Theater here on May 5. 
The premiére of Erwin Lendvai’s “Ar- 
chaic Dances,” comprising nine sym- 
phonic divertissements, was given on the 


same program. 


“Russian Romantic Theater” Gives 
Dresden Dance Programs 


DRESDEN, May 10.—Events of first im- 
portance at the State Opera were the 
recent guest performances of the “Rus- 
sian Romantic Theater,” a company 
which gave a series of ballet divertisse- 
ments arranged by Boris Romanoff. 
“Diana’s Hunt,” with music by Minkus 
and Puni; “Andalusiana,” music by 
Bizet; “The Dancer and the Robber,” 
after Mozart, and “Sacrifice to Atoraga,” 
with a score by Glazounoff, formed a 
composite bill. Drigo’s “Millions des 
Arlequin” was given on another pro- 
gram. The last of a series of concerts 
by the Philharmonic was devoted to a 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Edwin Lind- 
ner. The quartet of soloists included 
Charlotte Viereck, Helga Wecke, the 
tenor Lussmann and Friedrich Plaschke, 
the last-named heard recently in opera 
in the United States. The chorus in- 
cluded members of the Singakademie 
and the Teachers’ Singing Society. An- 
tonin Bednar, a young conductor from 
Prague, led the same orchestra in a 
recent program of works by his country- 
men, Smetana and Dvorak. Rudolf Polk 
was heard as violin soloist in a recent 
concert of the People’s Symphony, under 
Emanuel Balaban. Lillian S. Rogers, an 
American pianist, gave a recital includ- 
ing works of Gluck-Sgambati and Bach- 
Liszt, disclosing taste and command of 
pleasing tone. Adolf Lussmann, tenor, 
heard with the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany on its American tour, sustained the 
leading réle in an operetta by Robert 
Winterberg, “The Favorite of the Czar- 
ina,” at the Central Theater. 





Give “Gianni Schicchi” in Berlin 
with “Versiegelt” 


BERLIN, May 15.—‘‘Gianni Schicchi,” 
the concluding work in Puccini’s triptych 
of one-act operas, was given at the 
Staatsoper recently on the same bill with 
Leo Blech’s “Versiegelt,” the latter con- 
ducted by the composer. The Italian 
buffa work had a piquant and amusing 
performance under Fritz Stiedry’s baton. 
Of especial interest were recent guest 
appearances of Richard Tauber, tenor 
of the Dresden State Opera, as Don 
Ottavio in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Bruno Wal- 
ter at his last appearance as guest leader 
of the Berlin Philharmonic conducted a 
novelty in Walter Strauss’ “Don Juan.” 
John McCormack, the soloist, won an 
ovation for his singing of numbers in- 
cluding an aria from Beethoven’s can- 
tata, “Christus am Oelberge.” 





LEIPZIG, May 19.—Pergolesi’s “Serva 
Padrona,” in a new version by H. Albert, 
was recently performed at the Alten 
Theater. The eighteenth century work 
was provided with a new translation and 
was adapted to the style of the modern 
operetta. Hanns Schulz-Dornburg and 
Eveline Kiias had the two singing réles 
and the accompaniment was played by 
the Leipzig Chamber Orchestra Society 
under W. Stévers. 





PLAUEN, SAXONY, May 17.—A May 
Festival similar to that held last year 
will be given under the direction of the 
Intendant of the City Theater, Dr. Victor 
‘ckert. Those announced to take part 
in operatic performances include Melanie 
Kurt, Friedrich Plaschke, Eduard Ha- 
bich and other artists. 
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LARA LARSEN 


BRILLIANT YOUNG BOSTON PIANIST 
ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR THE FAMOUS MASTER 


GEORGE PROCTOR 


Other Proctor Pupils Now Playing Include 


Guy Maier, pianist of international fame; Martha Baird now touring 
England and Scotland; Howard Goding and Marion Leach in two piano con- 
certs; Naomi Bavard, Fannie Levis, Sue Southwick—all Mason & Hamlin 


ENGAGEMENTS NOW BOOKING 1923-24 
Address: Suite 401 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Exclusively 
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~ RAVINIA OPERA : 1923 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Chicago, Illinois 


LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President and Director of THE RAVINIA COMPANY 


**CRavinia’s Opera has taken its proper place in 
any authentic list of Chicago’s artistic assets. si 


Annual Season of Ten Weeks of Opera and Concerts in the World-Famous Al Fresco Theatre 
Opens June 23rd and Ends September 3rd 


OME WEEKS SINCE, in my capacity as 

President and Director of The Ravinia 

Company, I issued to the newspapers of 
Chicago and vicinity what I described as a ‘‘fore- 
word to the annual prospectus.” In thus, seem- 
ingly, ‘‘rushing the season,” I was animated by 
two purposes: one, to respond to the newspapers’ 
request for something of our 1923 plans; the other, 
to make clear to the loyal supporters of Ravinia 
Opera for the last twelve years that the manage- 
ment has not lost sight of its original promise 
to make of each new season a music-festival so 
attractive as to excel as far as artistic possibilities 
permit, that which has been done before. 


As the roster was unrolled for the purposes of 
that foreword to the press, I was struck with the 
utter impossibility of our successfully doing 
anything else than making each succeeding 
season better than the preceding one. As the 
guiding spirit of Ravinia we are filled with an 
enthusiasm prompted by a zealous love for opera 
as an art form. We have never looked for nor 
expected material gain, and because of this we 
have, as the seasons of Ravinia have passed into 
musical history, learned what we might not have 
learned had we been factors in an enterprise for 
profit; to-wit: that the laurels of Art make poor 
bedding, and that there is no such thing as rest- 
ing on them. In brief, we must go ahead; for, 
if we try to stand still, we go backward! 


So, while we felt a large measure of pride in 
what was done at Ravinia in 1922—a pride which 
the reactions of the press and the public seemed 
to justify—we knew, when the curtain fell on 
Sept. 4 of last year, that our task for 1923 was 
not to equal the 1922 season, but to surpass it; 
to surpass it in the strength of the roster, in the 
arrangement of the repertoire, in the care of 
preparation, in the time available for rehearsals, 
in the mise-en-scene and ensemble, and in all 
departments of what we think is now catalogued 
among the great opera-houses of the world. 


We think that all that need be said of the 1923 
‘regular’? company is said in the accompanying 
pictures of the singers, conductors, et al. There 
will be, as in the past, guest-artists as the arrange- 
ment of repertoire may warrant; and, as in the 
past, the season will be marked by the amplifi- 
cation of a repertoire which now has more than 
thirty-five operas to draw from. 


” It is not necessary to identify to readers of 
Musical America the artists pictured here- 
with: the names are the true professional bi- 
ographies of those who possess them, we are 
certain. To add that the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra has again been engaged is to say, of 
course, that Ravinia Opera will again include 
the participation of what has been called The 
First Orchestra. 


We know that, if your Summer itinerary carry 
you to Chicago, it will carry you to Ravinia, too; 
and we are eager to see you there! We know that, 
after having been there, you will leave to talk of 
Ravinia Opera; and that is what we desire: we 
wish its beauties, its glories, and the indescribable 
charm of its natural setting to be the secret of 
Polichinelle—known to all the world. 


LOUIS ECKSTEIN 


FLorence Easton 
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Pfitzner Choral Work 
to Have Its American 
Premiére Next Season 














Hans Pfitzner 


One of the most important modern 
works scheduled for an American hear 
ing next season, will be Hans Pfitzner’s 
romantic cantata, “Von Deutscher 
Seele,” which will be given its premiére 
in this country by the Society of the 
Friends of Music in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Oct. 15. This will be the first 
Pfitzner work in the larger form to be 
performed in this country. It was com- 
posed to a text by von Eschendorff in 
1913, and received its first performance 
early last year in Berlin under the 
baton of Selmar Meyrowitz, with Bertha 
Kiurina, Marie Olschewska, Fritz 
Krauss and Albert Fischer as soloists. 


The Friends of Music has secured the 
rights for this single performance, which 
will be the first in its increased subscrip- 
tion series of ten concerts. On _ this 
occasion, the work will be given by a 
full orchestra and an augmented chorus 
under the leadership of Artur Bodanzky, 
with Elizabeth Rethberg, Mme. Charles 
Cahier, Orville Harrold and Paul 
Bender, soloists. 





; OIL CITY, PA. 

May 26.—The Federated Clubs of Oil 
City and Franklin recently met at Car- 
negie Hall at a reciprocity meeting. A 
round table convention was held at State 
College, Pa., by the delegates from the 
two towns, and they afterwards met at 
a banquet at the Venango Club. In the 
evening the clubs presented Rose Leader 
Chislett, contralto, and Earl Mitchell, 
pianist, both of Pittsburgh, in an inter- 
esting concert. The Tuesday Musicale’s 
last club recital for the year was given 
by Dorothy Darr Morgan, soprano, and 
Mary Wilson Foquet, pianist, and was 
received with enthusiastic applause. The 
report presented at the club’s final busi- 
ness meeting was very encouraging. At 
the annual business meeting of the 
Schubert Club, the reports showed a 
successful year, and a substantial bal- 
ance in the treasury. 





WARE, MASS. 


May 26.—An excellent concert was 
given on May 10 at the Town Hall by 
the Ware Male Choir, assisted by Georges 
Miquelle of Boston, ‘cellist; Renee 
Longy Miquelle of Boston, pianist, and 
Fabiola Richardson of Springfield, so- 
prano. Muriel Lovett Howard con- 
ducted the choir in Huhn’s “Invictus,” 
Barnby’s “Sweet and Low,” Schumann’s 
“Dreaming Lake,” ana other numbers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Miquelle played a Sonata 
by Boni and Boellmann’s Symphonic 
Variations, and the ’cellist. was also 
heard in several solos. Mrs. Richard- 
son, who is a pupil of Estelle Glenora 
Hutchinson, sang a Meyerbeer cavatina 
and several ballads. 
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JONAS CHICKERING 


Extract from the speech of the Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge, Vice-President of the United States, 
at the Banquet given to honor the memory and 
achievement of Jonas Chickering, at the Copley- 
Plaza, Boston, April twenty-first, 1923. 


“*This celebration is not held to commemo- 
rate the life of a statesman nor of a soldier, 
yet for a hundred years his work has had its 
effect on the political and military life of the 

It is held to commemorate and 

It is because Jonas Chickering 
gave to the people new resources with which 

to express their love of the beautiful that _ 

his centennial is most properly observed." 
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' Helen Teschner Tas to 


Introduce New American 
Works on European Tour 








Helen Teschner Tas 


Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, has left 
New York for a summer season in 
Europe, where she will appear in recitals 
in London and Paris. Mme. Tas will ap- 
pear as soloist at Lazare Saminsky’s lec- 
ture recitals in London in a program of 
American works. In Paris she will take 
part in several programs of American 
music with Marguerite D’Alvarez, Ray- 
monde Delaunois and Lucilla de Vescovi. 
Mme. Tas will play for the first time 
abroad the “Concertina After Ariosto” 
by Albert Elkus of San Francisco and 
will also be heard in works by Emerson 
Whithorne, Frederic Jacobi and Edwin 
Grasse. She will return to America 
early in the fall and will be directed next 
season by her own management, 535 
Pearl Street, New York. 





Jamestown, N. Y., Welcomes Eldred Trio 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., May 26.—The 
Eldred Trio, comprising Raymond 
Eldred, violin; Charles Reid, ’cello, and 
Albert Walker, piano, gained hearty ap- 
plause in a recent concert at the Winter 
Garden. This was the first public ap- 
pearance of the organization in James- 
town. Dvorak’s Dumka Trio, a Fesca 
Trio, and numbers by Reissiger and 
Boisdeffre were included in the ensemble 
program, and solos by the three artists 
added to the attractiveness of the con- 
cert, which was given under the auspices 
of the Kiwanis Club. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 


May 26'+-In the last concert of the 
season at’ the New York State College 
for Teachers, in the college auditorium, 
folk-songs were featured. The women’s 
chorus of 100 voices sang folk-songs of 
England, Ireland and Scotland, including 
the Scotch song, “Skye Boat Song,” ar- 
ranged by T. Frederick H. Candlyn, 
assistant director of music at the college. 








The men’s glee club sang an old Irish 
war hymn recently arranged by Harvey 
Gaul. Edna Shafer, contralto, and May- 
belle Jochumson, soprano, were heard in 
solos. The college orchestra played two 
original numbers by the students, a Rus- 
sian march by Eleanor Giffen of Albany 
and a Gavotte by Florence Dorsey of 
Peekskill, which were orchestrated by 
Mr. Candlyn. Mr. Candlyn’s latest com- 
position, “Shadow March,” was also 
played. W. A. HOFFMAN. 


OPEN WOODLAWN SEASON 





Trentonians Hear Winkler’s Band and 
Solists—Arion Glee Club Sings 


TRENTON, N. J., May 26.—Winkler’s 
Band, under the leadership of Martin 
Mayer, was the feature at the opening of 
Woodlawn Park on May 12. Miriam 
Steelman, soprano, and Lester Mayer, 
boy soprano, were the soloists and ap- 
peared every evening during the week 
of May 14. 

Miss Steelman, who is well known in 
Trenton, being the soprano soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church, has made a 
number of appearances since returning 
from her Western tour last season. Her 
program included light numbers. Lester 
Mayer has also appeared quite frequently 
during the past season. He is the soloist 
at the Trinity Episcopal Church ar 
Princeton. 

The numbers played by the band were 
of the usual type offered by Mr. Mayer, 
very light and semi-popular works domi- 
nating the program. Trenton audiences 
would welcome an improvement and pro- 
grams of a higher order. 

Edward Albano, Spanish baritone, was 
the soloist for the week of May 21. His 
numbers were excellently chosen and 
gave him opportunity for the display of 
a voice rich in pleasing qualities. 

The Arion Glee Club, under the ca- 
pable leadership of William Woodhouse, 
gave the second and last concert of its 
subscription series, with Ruby Helder, 
girl tenor, and George I. Tilton, organist, 
as soloists. 

Miss Helder emphasized the favorable 
impression created at former appear- 
ances in Trenton. Mr. Tilton, who is the 
accompanist of the Arion Club, made his 
début as a concert organist on this occa- 
sion. His work was of a high order and 
aroused well-merited enthusiasm. A 
good-sized audience was markedly appre- 
ciative of the high character of the pro- 
gram. FRANK L. GARDINER. 


Anna Meitschik Heard in Concert 


Anna Meitschik, contralto, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was soloist 
at a recent concert in the Boston Opera 
House, singing the aria from “Samson 
et Dalila,” Tchaikovsky’s ‘“‘“Gypsy Song’”’ 
and Moussorgsky’s “Hopak.” She also 
appeared as soloist at the convention of 
the Eastern Medical Association at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on May 6, sing- 
ing an aria from “Sadko” and numbers 
by Schubert and Rubinstein. 


Edith Baxter Harper in Danbury, Conn. 


Edith Baxter Harper, soprano, was 
cordially received in a return engage- 
ment in Danbury, Conn., on May 13, 
when she appeared as soloist in a pre- 
sentation of Handel’s “Creation” with 
the Community Chorus, Harry Barnhart, 
conductor. Frederick Patton was the 
bass soloist, and George Rasely sang the 
tenor role. 
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THE ORCHESTRAL SITUATION 


DISQUIETING state of affairs in the symphony 

field of New York is revealed by an investiga- 
tion of the situation. In the last two issues we 
have published articles detailing certain conditions 
under which the minimum wage musician works. 
The terms of employment, offered for a limited sea- 
son, are such that the man with domestic responsi- 
bilities is obliged to supplement his pay from the 
orchestra by taking outside engagements. These 
engagements tax his powers to such an extent that 
he is unable to bring his best gifts to the service 
of the symphony, and, as has been shown by citing 
a number of specific cases, he sometimes follows the 
line of least resistance and vacates his symphony 
chair for regular and more remunerative employ- 
ment. 

It has been maintained, in the two articles al- 
ready presented, that the situation calls loudly for 
remedy, and this week, in a final article, the prob- 
lem of the remedy is discussed. If the symphony 
orchestra is to progress towards the highest goal 
and win for America supremacy in this great field 
of music, then disabilities which force first-class 
men to take positions in motion picture theaters 
and elsewhere should be removed. It is not suffi- 
cient that we lead other countries if we do not 
achieve the highest possible development ourselves, 
and musicians of experience in symphonic work de- 
clare that it is impossible to attain the highest peaks 
in present circumstances. 

To make a man contented with his lot, to relieve 
him of the anxieties which confront him in every 
day life, is to liberate him for service to art. The 
aim of the symphonic organization should be to 
make the players who constitute the back-bone of 
the orchestra comfortable and eager to do their 


best. It is not within our province to propose a 
particular remedy, but we may discuss and suggest, 
and seek the views of those most intimately con- 
cerned. The management of each orchestra has 
its questions to face and the answers must be shaped 
according to the conditions under which the or- 
chestra operates. The annual deficit is an ugly 
fact, and we fully appreciate the liberality of the 
men and women who come forward every year to 
pay the way of an insatiate muse. There has 
never been a lack of these patrons in America, 
and more may be found to give, if music makes 
demands. Managers may be unvocal, but the situa- 
tion calls insistently for adjustment. Behind the 
balance-sheet there is the human element, and the 
minimum wage man, who fears a precarious ex- 
istence during the summer, gains nothing from 
the check that wipes out the loss. The material 
deficit may be discharged, but it is difficult to 
measure the artistic deficit, and if, in these days 
when the once moderate purse is a diminished 
quantity, dissatisfaction is allowed to spread, the 
blow to art may be serious indeed. 

Musicians themselves suggest an annual contract 
for all symphony players, and the successes of the 
Boston Symphony commend the proposal as feas- 
ible. Extended seasons and summer series are 
necessary to insure more income for the orchestra 
operating on an annual salary basis, and backers 
would be called upon to defray heavier accounts. 


‘ The possibilities of artistic gain are so great, how- 


ever, that the proposal invites the serious considera- 
tion of all who are interested in the future of the 
symphony orchestra in America. Among the funds 
dedicated to art the Juilliard Foundation takes a 
place of primary importance and it might do a 
great service by making a searching inquiry into 
the conditions under which the symphony player 
works, with a view to alleviating his lot. The im- 
provement of the individual’s position would enable 
him to hold to his ideals and give himself freely 
to his task. 


2 
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ON TO ASHEVILLE! 


HE most important event of the year for music 

in America will be the Biennial Convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., this month. Already delegates from 
remoter parts of the United States are on their way 
to the meeting place, and next week the roads 
leading to the Southern resort will be crowded with 
representatives of the clubs eager to participate 
in the opening session on Saturday, June 2. 

Since the last Biennial Convention the organiza- 
tion has made much progress, and excellent work 
by the extension department has added a great 
number of new members. The coming meeting, 
therefore, promises to be the most noteworthy in 
the history of the Federation. Not only will it 
point to the growth of the movement, and the con- 
sequent development of music in America, but, more 
important still, it will afford an opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas and give further impetus to the 
fine work which is being carried on by the great 
army of unselfish, untiring women. 

Out of Asheville will come the program for the 
next two years, and so the Federation stands ready 
to consider anew the great opportunities before it. 
The program will be fashioned on the broad policy 
which has commended the service of the clubs to so 
many, but from the Convention the workers will 
derive fresh inspiration. In recent years the Feder- 
ation has adopted an aggressive attitude in support 
of American music. This union of clubs is a 
powerful instrument to promote the interests of 
the American composer and interpretative artist, 
while abating nothing of the traditional hospitality 
with which we welcome the composers and artists 
of other countries to our shores. We want no Ellis 
Island in music, but there is much to be done to 
afford to our own people the opportunities they need. 
In this work the organized clubs have a proud duty 
to perform. If they continue as they have begun, 
their record will be an ever-swelling list of bene- 
factions to the cause of American music. 

With the Convention the present administration 
will end its two years of indefatigable service. 
Under the devoted leadership of Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
the officers have given themselves zealously to 
their tasks. They have nobly maintained the 
traditions of the Federation and set a glowing 
example to those who may succeed them. Our 
faith in the National Federation of Music Clubs 
admits no fears for the future. At this juncture 
it is sufficient to echo the rallying cry and say: 
“On to Asheville!” 
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Photo by Lane Bros., Atlanta 
A Violinist Finds Eager Listeners Among the Shut-ins 


Because the inmates of the Scottish Rite Home for 
Crippled Children in Atlanta were not able to attend 
the concert which Sascha Jacobsen gave in the South- 
ern city last month, the generous artist consented to 
visit the institution and give an impromptu program. 
Mr. Jacobsen and H. P. Kingsmore, local manager, were 
met at the steps of the Home by all the children who 
were able to come out upon their crutches, and the 
artist played Dvorak’s “Humoresque” and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Chant Indoue” before entering. Another 
audience awaited him in the wards within, and Mr. 
Jacobsen reports that he was touched by the apprecia- 
tion of the little sufferers, who found so much delight 
in the music he made. 


Bohnen—America has yet to see Michael Bohnen, 
bass of the Metropolitan, in the réle of motion picture 
actor. Yet in Central Europe he enjoys as great an 
esteem in this medium as on the lyric stage. Bohnen 
will divide his time until next January, when he re- 
turns tothe United States, in European operatic and 
cinema studio engagements. 


Boughton—What is described as the longest “run” 
enjoyed by any opera by a modern English composer 
was ended when Rutland Boughton’s “Immortal Hour” 
recently closed its season at the Regent Theater, Lon- 
don. The occasion was one of enthusiasm, the members 
of the Birmingham Repertory Theater being called upon 
by the auditors for individual speeches. 


Melba—The art that never stales seems to be that 
of Nellie Melba, whose recent appearances as “guest” 
artist at Covent Garden were events of much interest. 
A recent Universal Press report indicates that Mme. 
Melba is seriously considering running for Parliament 
at the next general election. She is also recruiting an 
opera company for Australian appearances. 


Bryson—Achieving foreign recognition as composer, 
after years of activity in the quite different vocation 
of cotton broker, has been the fortune of Ernest Bry- 
son, Liverpool musician. His works, which include 
two symphonies and compositions for voice and orches- 
tra, are the subject of an appreciative essay by Leigh 
Hunt in a recent number of Musical Opinion, London. 


Rudhyar—A plea for sympathetic audiences to listen 
to modernist compositions was made by D. Rudhyar, 
composer, in a recent issue of Christian Science Mon- 
itor. The fact that “modern musical works are laughed 
at, are badly produced,” he believes, is “mainly the fault 
of the composers who shun the very idea of preparing 
both interpreters and public for an understanding ol 
their works.” 


Ravel—Maurice Ravel, who recently made his Lon- 
don début as orchestral conductor at the Queen’s Hall, 
in an interview described the younger French composers 
as “remarkably gifted.” “But,” said the noted musi- 
cian, “what the majority of them lack is determination, 
concentration and the habit of reflection.” Ravel is now 
engaged on a Fantasie for Piano and Orchestra, i! 
spired by Alain Fournier’s “Le grand meaulnes.” 


Verbrugghen—Developing a love of good music 
the younger generation is an especial interest of Henr 
Verbrugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony. 
That there is opportunity for this was demonstrated 
by an amusing incident which occurred during a chil- 
dren’s matinée on the recent tour of that orchestra. 
Two urchins worked their way up to the front during 
an intermission, and after inspecting the instruments, 
said with an air of great disgust: “Eighty-five mus'- 
cians, and not a saxophone in the bunch!” 


Strauss—Although Richard Strauss has_ perhaps 
written for a larger orchestra than any other living 
composer, he has shown a preference in recent yea! 
for ensembles of chamber size. His latest opera, “I! 
termezzo,” which is scheduled for performance at: Salz- 
burg this summer, is no exception. Strauss is reporte® 


to have declared to a newspaper representative in Rom: 
where he has been making appearances as guest cor- 
ductor, that “the large machines no longer charm him 
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In Joyous Festival Time 


Festivals. 














N the spring the musician’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
Though May is the favorite month of the year -for 
these functions, even June is not out of the running. Com- 
posers from Bach to Boieldieu turn under the springtime sod 
as white-robed choruses of the community’s youth swell the 
song. Noted personalities of the Musical World may be en- 
countered with anxious eye upon the railway schedules. 


With final high 


tones yet trilling in the ears of Kalamazoo, the tenor soloist is off to fire 
the recitative gun that shall open the annual oratorio handicap in far-off 


Oregon. 

Prominent among the advantages which 
the Festival enjoys over the more modest 
single concert is that of providing an 
“outing.” Indeed, a change of air is 
welcomed by the most orthodox Brahms- 
ite. The bass is afforded the luxury, if 
the weather is clement, of giving vent to 
bel canto in flannels. The string quartet, 
it is true, must cope with a modernist 
composition and fight off winged insects 
simultaneously. But this is more than 
counterbalanced by the appetites with 
which auditor and performer alike re- 
turn to luncheon after an al fresco per- 
formance of Verdi’s Requiem! 

. «e & 


RULY the Festival is one musical 
institution with which one would not 
willingly dispense. We are strong for 
it each time mid-May comes round. Not 
even the tribulations consequent upon 
lodgment in the town’s second hostelry 
—the first being already crowded with 
devotées of Mendelssohn and the metro- 
nome—not even these, we say, could keep 
us from the haunts of Maytime melody. 
We blithely bathe in a hand-basin and 
eat breakfast gruel diluted to watery 
consistency in order to provide for a new 
choral delegation come over from the 
county seat to lend volume to “The 
Dream of Gerontius.” 
ok * * 
MONG the unique features of the 
Festival are the associations en- 
tailed by the privilege of holding ad- 
jacent seat checks at these informal 
events. When Bach soared on Bethle- 
hem’s breezes not many years ago an 
Episcopal bishop is said to have turned 
to his neighbor and, recognizing a fellow 
devotée of the master, said: 
“You are deeply interested in music, 
I perceive.” 
“Rather,” said the lady with a smile. 
“My name is Alma Gluck!” 
* * * 


Purloined from the Press 


AYS a headline in the World: “Anna 
Case’s Song to Fly from Four Radio 





Stations.” This has the old science of 
ventriloquism backed off the platform! 


* * * 


.” the same publication F. P. A. in- 
cludes in his column the following 
terse quatrain: 
Said Wintter Watts to Willard Wattles, 
“Let’s open up our lyric throttles!” 
“All right. I like your music lots,” 
Said Willard Wattles to Wintter Watts. 

With no disrespect to the latest winner 
of the Pulitzer Scholarship in Music, we 
should like to interpose the well-known 
query, “Watts in a name?” 

2K 2K * 


PROPOS of a certain soprano whom 
the newspapers recently reported 
missing and subsequently found, we 
opine that it is probably woman’s pre- 
rogative to change her mind even in the 
matter of disappearances. 
x * x 
OW the symphony players are assert- 
ing that their salary checks are in- 
adequate. It rather looks as if the noted 
foreign conductor erred who, on his re- 
turn to Europe last year, reported that 
American musicians came to rehearsals 
in their own automobiles! Only a mas- 
ter of “jazz’’ percussion nowadays steps 
on the gas. 
o * * 
ITH the Swedish Ballet reported to 
be contemplating a tour of the 
United States next season, we shall per- 
haps have a chance to see some real ex- 
ponents of Swedish gymnastics. De- 
votées of the Daily Dozen had better look 
to their laurels! 
x * * 


Jascha, Sascha, Toscha, Mischa 
A PHILOSOPHICAL POEM 
Jascha, Sascha, Toscha, Mischa 
Are yclept wielders of bow. 
Jascha, Sascha, Toscha, Mischa— 
Why aren’t other guys named so? 
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baht queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
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Classifying a V oice 


Question Box Editor: 

_A young man of my acquaintance can 
sing to F Sharp above High C in full 
voice with tenor quality and also to Low 
G, with baritone quality. What would 
you call such a voice? Mba Fe 

New York City, May 27, 1923. 

The range of a voice is of less impor- 
tance than the quality and volume, pro- 
vided the singer has two good octaves. 
There is no particular advantage in such 
a phenomenal range except as a “stunt.” 
lt would be impossible to characterize 
but the 


the voice without hearing it. 
notes at one end or the other are cer- 
tainly abnormal. 

9 9 


Concerning Percy Pitt 
Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me some information 
ibout Perey Pitt, English conductor? 
Of what orchestra is he the conductor? 

R. S. 

Baltimore, Md., May 26, 1923. 

Percy Pitt was born in London on 
Jan. 4, 1870. He studied with Jadassohn 
ind Reinecke at the Leipzig Conserva- 


tory, 1886-1888, and in Munich with 
Rheinberger, 1889-1891. Chorusmaster 
of Mottl Concerts, 1895; Organist, 


Queens Hall Concerts, 1896; Repétiteur, 


Address Editor, The Question Bor. 
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A Correction 


In last week’s Question Box error was 
made in answering the question of C. H. 
of Appleton, Wis. “The Technique of 


Perhaps some of our readers have copies 
of these scores which they are willing to 
part with. If so, the Question Box 
Editor will be glad to forward their 
names to you. 


Speech” and “Lyric Diction,” are by > *.% 
Dora Duty Jones. Clara Kathleen Vert 
Rogers’ books are “The Philosophy of ara 
Singing” and “My Voice and I.” Frang- Question Box Editor: 


con Davies’ book is entitled “The Future 
in Song.” 
a: +e 2 
De Koven Scores 


Question Box Editor: 
Can you tell me where I might obtain 


scores of De Koven’s operas, “The 
Highwayman” and “The Mandarin’? 
Both are out of print. R. E. R. 


Salem, Ore., May 26, 1923. 
If the works are out of print you could 
get them only from a second-hand dealer. 


ha Under which heading would you 
place Nevin’s “The Rosary,” sacred or 


ballad? 2. Please give pronunciation of 
Italian “Gi” and “Ge” as in “Giubba” 
and “Gennaro.” R. L. H. 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 24, 1923. 

1. The words of the song having no 
religious significance, it is a secular bal- 
lad. 2. The letter “G” in Italian is soft 
before “E” and “I” and hard before “A,” 
“O” and “U,” hence the words you give 
are pronounced “Djewbba” and “Djen- 
nahro.” 
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Covent Garden, 1902; Assistant Conduc- 
tor, 1906; Musical Director, succeeding 
Messager since 1907. Has composed nu- 
merous songs, orchestral works and in- 
cidental music to plays. 
7 9 9 


On Operatic Matters 


Question Box Editor: 

1. How many operas did the follow- 
ing composers write? Rossini, Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti, Donizetti, Bellini, Pacini 
and Mercadente. 2. How many oper- 
atic settings of “Hamlet” are there, who 
are the composers and when and where 
were they first given? V. V. 

Richmond, Va., May 26, 1923. 

1. Rossini, thirty-nine; Scarlatti, 
thirteen; Donizetti, sixty-eight; Bellini, 
ten; Pacini fifty-six; Mercadente, forty- 
one. 2. Albinati’s “Dictionary of Oper- 
atic Works” lists seventeen settings of 
“Hamlet” as follows: Gasparini, Ven- 
ice. 1705; Domenico Scarlatti, Rome, 
1715; Luigi Caruso, Florence, 1789 
(opening of the Teatro della Pergola) ; 
Andreozzi, Padua, 1792; Mercadente, 
Milan, 1822; Buzzola, Venice, 1847; Zan- 
ardini, Venice, 1854; Moroni, Rome, 
1860; Faccio, Genoa, 1865; Jonciéres, 
Nantes, 1867; Thomas, Paris, 1868; Hig- 
nard, Nantes, 1888; Keurvels, Antwerp, 
1891; Grandi, Bologna, 1898. 


\ontemporary —— 
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RENE WILLIAMS, soprano, was born 

in Salt Lake City on August 7, 1895. 
She received her general education in the 
Salt Lake public 
schools and high 
school. She played 
the piano by ear 
and sang when a 
very small child 
and was originally 
intended by her 
parents to be a 
pianist and accord- 
ingly began the 
study of piano and 
harmony when 
eight years old. 
She played in pub- 
» lic and gave an 

exhibition of sight- 
reading the same 
year. At the age 
of fourteen she was 
soloist at one of the principal churches 
in Salt Lake “City. In 1911, Miss Wil- 
liams began the study of singing with 
Hugh Dougall, serving as accompanist 
in his studio in exchange for her les- 








© Apeda 
Irene Williams 


sons. She also taught piano until 1915, 
when she moved to San Francisco, 


where she coached for three years with 
Paul Steindorf, sang in church and 
appeared as_ soloist with the San 
Francisco Symphony. Two years later 
Miss Williams moved to New York, 
studying with Adelaide Gescheidt and 
Reinhold Herman. Her first New York 
recital was given in Aeolian Hall on 
May 2, 1918, after which she toured 
with the Creatore Orchestra. She has 
given numerous recitals in New York 
and other cities. Miss Williams’ stage 
début was made with the Society of 
American Singers at the Park Theater, 
New York, as Gianetta in “The Gondo- 
liers” in December, 1919. She also 
sang leading réles in “The Pirates of 
Penzance,” “The Mikado,” “Pinafore” 
and “Erminie.” The following year 
Miss Williams appeared at the Capitol 
Theater, singing 116 performances of 
grand operas in eight weeks. She has 
appeared extensively in concert, ora- 
torio and recital. Miss Williams has 
also toured the country as Fiordiligi in 
William Wade Hirshaw’s production of 
Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte.” She was 
married to Arthur E. I. Jackson, 
lawyer, of Philadelphia, in Salt Lake 
City on Aug. 25, 1921. 
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LOCAL CHORUSES IN 
PORTLAND CALENDAR 


Oregonians Hear Many Pro- 
grams by Active Societies— 
Club Events Swell List 


By Jocelyn Foulkes 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 26.—The Mac- 
Dowell Club gave the closing concert of 
its ninth season on May 15. The pro- 
gram consisted of a group of solos played 
by Mrs. Carlos Cooper Close, harpist, 
followed by numbers by the MacDowell 
Club Chorus, led by William H. Boyer. 
Marian Bennett Duva sang the solos in 
H. W. Parker’s “Water Fay.” The audi- 
ence insisted on a repetition of this num- 
ber. May Van Dyke Hardwick was the 
accompanist. 

The Monday Musical Club Chorus ap- 
peared before an appreciative audience 
in its annual spring concert on May 7, 
under the direction of Rose Coursen 
Reed. The assisting soloists were Mrs. 
Irene Strowbridge Wheeler and Mrs. 
Richard C. Williams, the accompanist, 
Mrs. Barreme Tyler Stone. 





A chorus of 300 voices from Lincoln 
High School, directed by George D. In- 
gram, sang ‘at the. city concert on May 
7. The assisting soloists were Frederick 
W. Goodrich, organist; Gordon Soule, 
Robert Flack and Hanna Davis, pianists ; 
David Tamkin, Helen Creitz and Ken- 
neth Brown, violinists. Dorothy Lea- 
man and Virginia Danforth provided ac- 
companiments. 


Mitylene Fraker Stiles, the Seagle 
Trio and the choir of the Unitarian 
Church, accompanied by May Van Dyke 
Hardwick and Ralph Hoyt, gave a fare- 
well concert in the historic old Unitarian 
Chapel on May 6. The chapel will soon 
be replaced by a new structure. 

The Portland Flute Club gave its final 
concert on May 14. An effective number 
was Francis Richter’s quartet, “Scher- 
zino,” played by Robert E. Millard, 
Beulah Clark, H. G. Knight and Mar- 
garet Laughton. 

The Chamber Music Trio, Susie Fennel 
Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand Konrad, 
’cellist, and J. Hutchison, pianist, pre- 
sented a program of exceptional musical 
value at Reed College Chapel on May 8. 

John Claire Monteith, baritone, and 
Emil Enna, pianist, appeared in recital 
on May 11. Mr. Monteith’s leading num- 
bers were arias from “The Creation” 
and from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore.” 
Emil Enna played his own compositions, 
which ranged from a suite of children’s 
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pieces to a sonata in three movements. 

Ida May Cook accompanied Mr. Mon- 
teith. 

_Stainer’s “Daughters of Jairus” was 
given at the First Presbyterian Church 
on May 13. The solo parts were sung 
by Hallene — Hal Young and Otto 
Wedemeyer. E. E. Coursen was at the 
organ, 


ELKS’ ORCHESTRA LEADS 
IN SAN JOSE’S EVENTS 








Gives Third Annual Concert at Teachers’ 
College—Glee Club Heard—Opera 
Premiére Postponed 


SAN JOSE, CAL., May 26.—The Elks’ 
Concert Orchestra gave its third annual 
concert at the State Teachers’ College to 
a large and appreciative audience. Dr. 
Charles M. Richards has built up an or- 
chestra which is a credit to himself, his 
lodge and his community. Miles Dress- 
kel, violinist, was the assisting soloist, 
playing Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso 
in brilliant fashion. The entire program 
was repeated at the Strand Theater, Los 
Gatos, and on May 13 the orchestra as- 
sisted Warren D. Allen in his Sunday 
afternoon organ concert in the Stanford 
Memorial Chapel, Stanford University. 

The Richards Glee Club, also under the 
direction of Dr. Richards, gave its third 
annual spring recital at the college and 
was assisted by the Arion Trio of Oak- 
land. The Glee Club is made up of 
twenty of the best male voices in the 
city. The Arion Trio—Josephine Holub, 
violin; Margaret Avery, ‘cello, and 
Joyce Holloway Barthelson, piano—did 
some very beautiful work, and Miss 
Holub’s solos proved her a violinist of 
rare excellence. Assisted by Mrs. Howard 
Tennyson, soprano, the Richards Club 
also gave a program in the Strand The- 
ater, Los Gatos. 

Sherman Clay & Co.’s newly completed 
concert hall was opened by the San Jose 
Music Study Club in a concert perform- 
ance of Cadman’s “Shanewis” under the 
direction of Mrs. Stanley Hiller. Mrs. 
Howard Tennyson, Mrs. Sanford Bacon, 
Chester Herold and Dr. Richards sang 
the principal parts, and Mrs. Hiller gave 
an instructive talk and played the piano 
accompaniments. 

Mrs. Howard Tennyson, soprano, and 
Mrs. Howard Huggins, pianist, assisted 
on a program in Santa Cruz recently. 

The College of the Pacific A Capella 
Choir, Charles M. Dennis, conductor, has 
been giving programs both in and out of 
town for several week-ends past. 

Earl Meeker, president of the Califor- 
nia Music Teachers’ Association, has 
been in San Jose conferring with mem- 
bers of the local branch regarding the 
State Convention, which convenes here 
the evening of July 4. The sessions will 
be held at the College of the Pacific. 

The premiére of the opera, “The Beg- 
gar of Bagdad,” by Perry Newberry and 
Thomas V. Cator, which was to have 
been given here under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club, was postponed on account 
of the illness of Mr. Cator. It is now 
announced that the work will have its 
premiére during a summer season. of 
opera in Oakland. 

The Half Hours of Music being given 
at the Y. W. C. A. by members of Mu 
Eta Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon have 
aroused sufficient interest and apprecia- 
tion to justify their continuance. This 
is one of the results of Music Week. 

Allan Bacon, head of the organ de- 
partment of the College of Pacific Con- 
servatory, is on the Convention Commit- 
tee for the Pacific Coast Organists’ Con- 
vention to be held in Los Angeles. He 
will also be heard on the convention pro- 
gram. 

Leda Gregory Jackson, soprano, and 
Batti Bernardi, tenor, assisted by Max- 
ine Cox, accompanist, gave a delightful 
recital at the First Methodist Church 
before a capacity house recently. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 





SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 


May 26.—The Harmonic Club closed 
its most successful season this month 
with the presentation of Florence Lor- 
beer, mezzo-soprano, and Ruth McBride, 
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pianist, in an excellent program , 
classic and modern numbers. Miss M, 
Bride played one of her own compositio; 
as an extra. The Harmonic Club accon 
plished admirable work during the se: 
son, and Mrs. Marion Goodcell, the ne, 
president, was untiring in her efforts t 
bring the best music and the best artis: 
to San Bernardino. The new orga 
recently installed in the First Presb 
terian Church was officially opened by :; 
recital under the auspices of the Ameri 
can Guild of Organists on May 19, whe: 


Anna Blanche Foster of Redlands and 


Alex. Schreiner and Albert Tufts 0: 
Los Angeles gave the program. A larg; 
audience filled the church to hear thi: 
recital. Mr. Tufts gave his own Stac 
cato Caprice, an Idyll by Belmont Smit} 


is still in manuscript. C. H. MARSH. 





REDLANDS, CAL. 


‘and Roland Diggle’s new Toccata, which 


May 25.—More than 125 Grammar and 


High School orchestra 


students per- 


formed an interesting program before a 
large crowd in the High School audi- 


torium yesterday under the leadershi; 
of John R. Hawkins. This annual con- 
cert has become an important event in 
the musical life of the schools. The or- 


chestra is organized from the school or- 


chestras of the city. 
CHARLES H. MARSH. 
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~ CLEVELAND’S WEEK BRINGS NEW WORKS 





Interesting Programs Pre- 
sented at Schools—Novel- 
ties by Ernest Bloch 


By Grace Goulder izant 


CLEVELAND, May 26.—Several of the 
city’s music schools gave their annual 
spring concerts during the week. The 
sixteenth faculty recital at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music on May 24 found 
André de Ribaupierre, violinist, and 
Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, sharing the 


program. The works featured were 
“Melodie” and “Jewish Mood,” new com- 
positions by Ernest Bloch, director of the 
Institute, a Scherzo Serenade by Mr. 
Rubinstein and a Prelude by Anita 
Frank. In each instance the composers 
were at the piano. Ruth Edwards played 
Mr. Ribaupierre’s accompaniments. 

Several works were given a first hear- 
ing by the Institute String Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Bloch, on May 18. 
Bernard Rogers was represented by 
“Soliloquy” for flute and string orches- 
tra, with flute solo by Florence McG. 
Brewer. With this were bracketed 
Quincy Porter’s “Our Lady of Potchaiv,” 
an arrangement of a Russian folk-song, 
and Jean Binet’s Suite of Popular Swiss 
Airs. Each composer has studied under 
Mr. Bloch. Mr. Ribaupierre, Ruth Wil- 
liam and Margaret Sharp assisted in a 
performance of Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
in G Minor. 

The Cleveland School of Music, Alfred 
Arthur, director, gave the first of two 
spring concerts at the First Methodist 
Church on May 22. The school orchestra, 
J. Garfield Chapman, conductor, played 
several numbers, including Lavalee’s 
“Bridal Rose” Overture, Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 6 in G Minor, and Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance.” The Madri- 
gal Club, under Mr. Arthur, with Mar- 
garet Rado as accompanist, sang works 
by Elgar, MacFarren and Barnby. Stu- 


dents participating were J. R. Hall, 
Jeanette Telling, Mrs. Brinsmade, Louise 
Cleaveland, Helen Carroll, Ellen Caroll, 
Elosia Bishop, Ethel Bonnell, Eleanor 
Cadwell and Russell Switzer. 

Recitals were given by students of the 
Walter Logan Violin School in Hollenden 
Assembly rooms on May 17 and 18. 

The St. Ignatius College Orchestra, 
Father Winter conductor, gave a free 
concert in the Public Hall on May 20. 
The soloists were Leo Bartunek, baritone 
of the Cleveland Opera Company; Lau- 
rence Ptak, trumpeter, and John Tierney, 
violinist. 

The. Cleveland Young People’s Sym- 
phony, directed by Walter Logan, joined 
with the Orpheus Male Choir, led by 
Charles Dawe, in a concert at Engineers’ 
Hall on May 21. Howard De Gant, 
youthful violinist, pupil of Mr. Logan, 
and Alma Schirmer, pianist, pupil of 
Franklyn Carnahan were soloists. The 
program included the Soldiers’ Chorus 
from Gounod’s “Faust,” Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus” Overture, and selections from 
Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

The Cleveland Jewish Singing So- 
ciety, Charles de Harrack, conductor, was 
heard at the Jewish Center on May 21. 
Erna Merians, soprano, and Howard De 
Gant, violinist, were soloists. 

Almeda Adams presented a number of 
her advanced vocal students in a recital 
at the Y. W. C. A. on May 24. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist at Trin- 
ity Episcopal Cathedral, gave his final 
organ recital of the season on May 21. 

Douglas Moore, organist at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, gave the final organ 
recital of the year’s series on May 20, 
with Quincy Porter, violinist, assisting. 

The Cleveland School of Operatic Arts 
will conduct a summer school in conjunc- 
tion with the Cleveland Opera Company, 
under the direction of Maxwell Olney, 
former stage director of the London Hip- 
podrome. F. Karl Grossman, conductor 
of the Opera company, is in charge of 
such courses as sight singing, operatic 
interpretation and theory. 





FESTIVAL IN SPRINGFIELD 





Artists and Symphony Participate in 
Twenty-first Annual Event 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., May 26.—The 
twenty-first annual May Music Festival 
in Springfield, held en May 4 and 5, as 
usual was one of the outstanding events 
of the music season. Springfield has one 
of the finest and best trained choruses of 
350 voices. Fifty players from the New 
York Symphony, led by Rene Pollain, 
played in the concerts. 

This year Springfield had an all-star 
festival. The artists coming from both 
the Metropolitan and Chicago opera 
companies included Jeanne Gordon, Paul 
Althouse, Giuseppe De Luca, Renato 
Zanelli, Alice Gentle, Frank Cuthbert, 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. 

“Samson and Delilah” was given at 
the Friday concert, with Jeanne Gordon, 
Paul Althouse, Giuseppe De Luca and 
Frank Cuthbert in the cast. On Satur- 
day afternoon the New York Symphony, 
with Guy Maier and Lee Pattison as 
soloists, gave the usual orchestral con- 
cert. The orchestra gave “Antar” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Overture to “Le Roi 
d’Ys” by Lalo and Concerto “Pathétique” 
in EK Minor, with Mr. Maier and Mr. 
Pattison at the pianos. The orchestra 
gave also a group of pieces by Lalo, 
Casadesus and Ropartz. 

On “Artists’ Night,” as the Saturday 
evening performance is called, the clos- 
ing night of the festival, Alice Gentle 
and Renato Zanelli gave a generous pro- 
gram. The Festival Chorus again ap- 
peared, singing “The Flight of the Holy 
Family” by Max Bruch and the “Halle- 
lujah Chorus” of Handel. 





Boston, MAss.—In an interesting re- 
cital by pupils of Josephine Knight in 
Steinert Hall the following pupils ap- 
peared: Avis Newhall, Helen Bunker, 
Ruth Clarke. Irene Gregoire, Mildred 
Wright, Edith Gates, Muriel Stowell, 
Winonah Nay, Helen Hill, Helen Peters, 
Maude Linscott, Florence Howe, Hazel 
Lord. Mabel Benjamin, Marian Allen, 
na Frost. Hazel Tuthill and Mary Mac- 
Mahon. Miss Knight was accompanist. 





Isa Kremer, balladist, cancelled her 
ailing for Europe and will spend the 
ummer in this country. She has bought 
1 house in Brooklyn where she will make 
ier home when not on tour. 





BOSTON ACCLAIMS CZECHS 





Bakule Chorus a Feature of Symphony 
“Pop” Series—College Clubs Sing 


Boston, May 28.—The Boston Sym- 
phony “Pop” concerts entered upon their 
third week on Monday, May 21. As has 
become the custom, there were a number 
of “special nights” during the week. On 
Monday evening, Women’s City Club 
Night,” the Bakule Chorus from Czecho- 
slovakia gave a group of exotic folk 
songs. On the following Thursday, the 
same chorus gave a concert at Tremont 
Temple, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

On Tuesday evening, which was the 
fourth annual “Simmons College Night,” 
the Simmons Glee Club, under the leader- 
ship of Laura Currier, ’24, sang a group 


of songs. Amherst College had _ its 
annual “Pop Night” on Thursday 
evening. j 

A Wagner program was given on 


May 27. HENRY LEVINE. 





Frank E. Doyle Pupils Fill Numerous 
Engagements 

Boston, May 26.—Professional sing- 
ers from the studio of Frank E. Doyle 
are filling many engagements. Mar- 
garet Lally, soprano, who has_ been 
booked for a tour with the Copley Quin- 
tet, closed her season with a recital in 
Providence, R. I. Eleanor Francis, so- 
prano, gave a recital recently in Revere 
City Auditorium, assisted by M. Agnes 
Mangan, contralto, and Edgar Isher- 
wood, tenor. Brenda Bond is singing 
the leading réle in “Jack and Jill” at 
the Globe Theater, New York. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Boston, MAss.—Raymond Coon, pupil 
of Frederic Tillotson, gave a piano re- 
cital at the home of Mr. Tillotson and 
displayed technical fluency and interpre- 
tative skill—In ballet performances by 
Mme. Kedrina and her pupils at their 
recent recital five short ballets were per- 
formed, and the Boston Orchestral play- 
ers, led by Walter E. Loud, assisted. 





Boston, Mass.— Henrietta Haskell 
presented the following pupils in a song 
recital in Jacob Sleeper Hall: Marie 
Barnes, Anne Stedman, Constance Bar- 
ker, Lillian Plonk, Ernestine Brown, 
Mrs. George E. Morse, Jr., Bertha Put- 


ney Dudley, Jane Bodell, Mrs. Harry G. 
James, Ethel Walcott Ross, Stella Rob- 
ertson, Gladys de Almeida, Alice Reese, 
Nan Keenan, Mary Munroe, Abbie Nunn 
Ehlert, Mrs. Victor Gilbert and Mrs. 
Edmands T. Lingham. Harris Stack- 
pole Shaw, Charles Repper, Mercedes 
Pitta, Verne Powell, Mrs. Gilbert and 
Miss Warren assisted in the accompani- 
ments. 


TORONTO HEARS “LA JUIVE” 








Operatic Chorus Gives Concert Perform- 
ance—Memory Contest Held 


TORONTO, May 26.—The Toronto 
Operatic Chorus, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Carboni, gave a very credit- 
able production of Halévy’s “La Juive” 
in concert form at Massey Hall on May 
19.. The chorus numbered 102 voices and 


was well supported by an orchestra of 
twenty-five pieces. E. C. Johnstone as 
Eleazar revealed a light tenor voice of 
pleasing quality, Mme. Lenora James- 
Kennedy as Eudowxia sang in highly 
praiseworthy style, W. J. Colebrook as 
Prince Leopold won much appreciation, 
and W. R. Curry as the Cardinal was 
very effective. Charles Rigley as Rug- 
giero and Mme. Lugrin-Fahey as Rachel 
took their parts well. The minor solo 
performances were of a high order, and 
the chorus sang with an exceptionally 
good quality of tone. 

Hope Methodist Church held Fathers’ 
Day Services on May 20. At the morn- 
ing service the choir was composed en- 
tirely of fathers. 

The public schools’ music memory con- 
test held on May 17 was won by Regal 
Road School, with Runnymede School 
second. Each of the school teams con- 
sisted of ten pupils and the test was 
made by means of excerpts from the 
classics. 





SYLVANIA, OHIO 

May 26.—The cantata, “Sylvania,” 
one of the earlier works of Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, was sung by the Sylvania Choral 
Union, under the leadership of J. F. 
Rogers, at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on May 15. This cantata is dis- 
tinguished for much interesting and 
beautiful music, and it was admirably 
performed by Mr. Rogers’ forces. The 
soloists were Margaret Richardson, so- 
prano; Mrs. A E. Tracy, contralto; Mr. 
Rogers, tenor, and Lloyd Stanberry, bari- 
tone. Mrs. Lloyd Stanberry was accom- 
panist and Miss Bickelhaupt reader. 
The second part of the program was 
made up of songs interpreted by Mrs. 
Tracy and Mr. Rogers. The season just 
closed was the first for the Choral Union 
as a mixed chorus, and the thirty mem- 
bers look forward to a career of further 
prosperous development. 

J. HAROLD HARDER. 





CHARLES CITY, IOWA 

May 26.—The Iowa State High School 
musical contest was held recently at 
Rockford. The Charles City Band was 
first in the band division and Clear Lake 
Band, second. Cedar Rapids, Sheldon 
and Rockford tied in the chorus contest 
and Cedar Rapids was finally awarded 
first place and Rockford second. Cedar 
Rapids Boys’ Glee Club was given first 
place and Sheldon second. Cedar Rapids 
was first in the orchestra division and 
Rockford second. In the Girls’ Glee Club 
contest first place was won by Cedar 
Falls and second place by Sheldon. Olive 
Barker of Cedar Rapids was conductor 
of the winning glee clubs and the cho- 
rus, and Frederick Doetzel of the win- 
ning orchestra. BELLE CALDWELL. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


May 26.—Max Daehler, pianist, and 
Joseph Kitchin, violinist, both of the Coe 
College Conservatory, appeared recently 
in Sinclair Chapel in a sonata recital. 
Their program consisted of three piano 
and violin Sonatas—Handel’s No. 6 in 
E, Beethoven’s No. 5 in F, and Grieg’s 
No. 3 in C Minor. Though the nature 
of the program made encores out of 
place, the audience was very enthusiastic 
in its reception of this type of program 
and of the work done by the musicians. 








H-E-N-R-Y L-E-V-I-N-E 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Steinert Hall, Boston 





CONNECTICUT CLUBS HOLD 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 





State Federation Elects Officers at 
Annual Convention in New Haven 
NEw HAVEN, CONN., May 26.—The 
seventh annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Federation of Music Clubs was held 
at the Hotel Taft by invitation of the 
St. Ambrose Music Club of New Haven 
on May 22. The morning session was 
given over to annual reports of officers 
and chairmen of committees, followed by 
the election of officers. The following 
were re-elected to office: Mrs. John C, 
Downs of Danbury, president; Mrs. 
Albert L. House of Stamford, first vice- 
president; Mrs. George Hill MacLean of 
New Haven, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Emily Rosevelt Chadderton of Stam- 
ford, recording secretary; Mrs. William 


McPhelemy of Danbury, corresponding 
secretary; Dorothy Ryder of Danbury, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Charles D. Davis of 
Bridgeport, auditor. The advisory board 
will consist of Mrs. Frederick Munro 
Card of Bridgeport, and Mrs. Clara 
Brainard Forbes of East Haven. Mrs. 
Clarence B. Bolmer of New Haven was 
elected delegate-at-large to the Thir- 
teenth Biennial Convention, to be held 
at Asheville, N. C., from June 9 to 17. 
The alternate elected was Mrs. Russell 
R. Dorr of Greenwich. 

After luncheon the afternoon session 
was opened by reception of the following 
newly federated clubs: the Musical Art 
Society of Brandford, Mrs. J. J. Collins, 
president; the Music Study Club of 
Bridgeport, Mrs. Frederick M. Card, 
president, and the MacDowell Club of 
East Haven, Mrs. Clara Brainard Forbes, 
president. The chief speaker of the day 
was Mrs. William Arms Fisher, first vice- 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. She spoke of the constructive 
work accomplished by the Federation, 
and of plans for more to be done. One 
hundred dollars was raised for the “Cho- 
pin Fund” which is to finance the 
biennial. 

The other speakers were Mrs. F. S. 
Wardwell of Stamford, president of the 
Empire District, and Mrs. Russell R. 
Dorr of Greenwich, national historian, 
who. told informally of the origin and 
growth of the Federation. 

At the close of the annual meeting, 
those present were invited to adjourn 
to the Yale Faculty Club, where the St. 
Ambrose Music Club celebrated its an- 
nual President’s Day by giving a musi- 
cale and reception. The newly formed 
Cycle Quartet, comprising Minnie Mills 
Cooper, soprano; Grace Walker Nichols, 
contralto; Victor Valenti, tenor, and 
John Stephenson, bass, with Jessie Har- 
riett Newgeon as pianist, gave the song 
eycle “In a Persian Garden” by Liza 
Lehmann, 

The other delegates attending the 
Thirteenth Biennial from New Haven 
are Marion Wickes Fowler and Jessie 
Harriett Newgeon, who represent the St. 
Ambrose Music Club, and Mabel Deegan, 
violinist, a club member, who will par- 
ticipate in the National Young Artists’ 
Contest. Miss Newgeon will be Miss 
Deegan’s accompanist. 


CARTHAGE, ILL. 


May 26.—Arthur Kraft, tenor, and 
William Hill, pianist, appeared in recital 
at Trinity Lutheran Church, under the 
auspices of the Euterpean Club of Carth- 
age, and gave an excellent program with 
artistic effect. EvE S. RUNYON. 
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ROME, GA., CLUB SPONSORS 
ITS SECOND MUSIC WEEK 


Churches, Schools and Organizations 
Join in Programs—Women Issue 
Music Edition of Newspaper 


ROME, GA., May 26.—Rome’s second 
Music Week, given under the sponsorship 
of the Music Lovers’ Club from May 6 
to 13, enlisted many organizations of the 
city in a successful celebration. Mrs. 
D. A. Moore, chairman, and Mrs. W. P. 
Harbin, co-chairman, were assisted by a 
number of enthusiastic aides. 

All the churches gave special musical 
programs on the opening day. A com- 
munity “sing” was held at the City Audi- 
torium on Sunday afternoon. A chorus 
of fifty voices and the Sunday School 
Orchestra, under the leadership of Paul 
Nixon, gave a concert at the First Bap- 
tist Church in the evening. 

The music department of Shorter Col- 
lege presented in recital on Monday 
Louise Bennett, Catherine Rose Larmer, 
Leo C. Holden and Arthur Sackett Tal- 
madge. The May Day Festival was 
given by the students of the college on 
the campus on Tuesday afternoon. 

Paul Bliss’ cantata, “The Three 











‘Infallible Method of Memorizing’”’ 3 








Springs,” was sung by the Music Lovers 
Club chorus under the leadership of Mrs. 
Howard Hull on Tuesday’ evening. 
Pupils of Margaret Wetmore appeared 
in dances. The Junior Music Lovers’ 
Club gave an annual concert on Wednes- 
day afternoon. This club has an orches- 
tra of twenty-seven members. 

The Rome Symphony, conducted by 
Paul Nixon, gave a concert on Thursday 
evening. Mrs. Taul White, president of 
the Music Lovers’ Club, which finances 
the orchestra, was the soloist. The 
week’s events closed with a concert by 
the Lindale Band, under the baton of 
Mr. Nixon. 

The club’s prize for the best essay on 
the subject, “The Value of Music Week 
to a Community,” written by a_student 
in High School, was won by Elizabeth 
Richardson. 

As one of the week’s activities, mem- 
bers of the club edited a “music edition” 
of the Rome News, which was turned 
over to them by the management for a 
day. The proceeds of the advertisements 
and sales amounted to a respectable sum. 
The officials for the issue were: Mrs. 
D. A. Moore, general manager; Mrs. B. 
H. Yancey, managing editor; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Winston, associate editor; Mrs. 
George Weathers, advertising manager, 
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and Mrs. Wyly King, circulation man- 
ager. The edition carried musical news 
of the city and State, and articles by 
national leaders in music. 

Rome can boast a number of orches- 
tras. Its seven organizations are the 
Rome Symphony, and the Rhodes, Nixon, 
Gentry, Wilkerson, Darlington and High 
School orchestras. 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 26.—Two evening recitals which 
attracted large audiences, were given 
on May 15 and 16, at Goodwin Institute 


by Eleanor Shaw, pianist, and Ralph 
Child, tenor, who were brought here by 
the O. K. Houck Piano Company. The 
programs, given in costume, were warm- 
ly appreciated—The Memphis Opera 
Club presented “Rigoletto” at the Nine- 
teenth Century Club on May 12, when 
the principal réles were sung by Mrs. 
Claude Tully, Heber Moss, Jules Gagaro 
and Agnes Freutel.—The dedication of 
the new organ at St. Peter’s Church took 
place recently, with Pietro Yon partici- 
pating in the services. This was Mr. 
Yon’s first visit to the city and his pro- 
grams, which included many of his own 
compositions were received with much 
enthusiasm. B. M. BECKER, 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 


May 26.—F. Arthur Henkel, director 
of organ at Ward-Belmont, gave an or- 
gan recital in the school auditorium on 
the afternoon of May 13, to which the 
public was invited, as well as the Ward- 
Belmont students. Mr. Henkel inter- 
preted artistically an interesting pro- 
gram. 





Felix Warburg and Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble, executive secretary of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation, have been 
elected to the Board of Trustees of the 
Institute of Musical Art, Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, director. 









Alexander Bloch 


will teach at Lake Placid, N. Y.., 
from July Ist to September 15th 


Address New York Studio, 
422 West 22nd St. 
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Naomi Dangerfield 


Radio audiences throughout the Middle 


West have recently made the acquaint- 


ance of Naomi Dangerfield, a young pian- 


ist of Herrin, Ill., who has participated 


in several concerts in St. Louis and Kan- 


sas City. Miss Dangerfield has studied 
under Ralph Pixley of Centralia, IIl., and 
will continue her work under John 
Thompson at the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory of Music this summer. She has 


been active in musical circles of her home 
city and has appeared in several concerts 
with Frederick A. Cooke, violinist and 
baritone of Kansas City. 
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MILDRED DILLING 


“Miss Dilling at the harp is a joy forever.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Studios: 315 West 79th St., New York 
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Holst Conducts First Performance of 
New Choral Work at Ann Arbor Festival 





“Hymn of Jesus” Makes Deep Impression, and British Com- 
poser Receives Enthusiastic Greeting—His New Concerto 
and Suite from His Opera, ‘The Perfect Fool,” Also Heard 
—Many Leading Artists Appear in Four-Days’ Concerts 
with Chicago Symphony, University Choral Union, and 


Children’s Chorus 





By HELEN M. SNYDER 


sUUNUUSUUONOQOUQUONAUOOOUASERULLGUAEUOLERLLLUSUOUAUUU 


A NN ARBOR, May 26.—The Ann 
LX Arbor May Festival, the leading fea- 
tures of which were briefly reviewed in 
last week’s MusicaAL AMERICA, in no way 
fell below the standard established by 
the founder, Albert A. Stanley, who was 
the conductor of this annual event for 


so many years. The chief event of this 
year’s festival was the first performance 
in America of “The Hymn of Jesus,” 
conducted by the composer, Gustav Holst, 
who came from England for that pur- 
pose. Many leading artists appeared at 
the concerts, and the Chicago Symphony, 
the University Choral Union and the 
Children’s Festival Chorus also shared 
materially in the success of the four 
days’ events. 

At the end of the final concert Mr. 
Holst was called to the stage and pre- 
sented with a music case, the gift of the 
Choral Union. L. D. Wines made the 
presentation speech. Mr. Holst, in his 
reply, declared himself entirely satisfied 
with the result of his visit to Ann Arbor, 
saying that this performance of the 
“Hymn of Jesus” was, With one excep- 
tion, the finest of a considerable number 
which he has heard. Mr. and Mrs. 
Holst accepted the invitation of friends 
to remain in Ann Arbor until the first of 
June. 

The festival opened on May 16, when 
an audience estimated at nearly 5000 
persons gathered in Hill Auditorium to 
hear Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan; the Choral Union and the 
Chicago Symphony, under the baton of 
Frederick Stock. Mr. Gigli sang admir- 
ably three arias and a number of encores, 
two of which had to be repeated. In all 
this music the fine lyric quality and per- 
fect control of Mr. Gigli’s voice were 
well displayed, and his charming mezza 
voce was especially a feature of the 
Lalo aria. : 

The Chicago Symphony, which Ann 
Arbor has almost come to claim as its 
own, as the result of nineteen consecu- 
tive appearances here, is the backbone of 
these festivals. Its chief opportunity in 
the first concert came in César Franck’s 
beautiful Symphony in D Minor, played 
with artistic finish. ‘Beni Mora,” Gus- 
tav Holst’s Oriental suite, full of imagi- 
nation and the spirit of the East, was 
also on this program. 


Holst’s Effective Choral Writing 


The new Holst work, “The Hymn of 
Je sus,”’ was produced at the second con- 
cert on May 17. As stated last week, it 
is based on the scene at the Last Supper, 
and in it Mr. Holst has exhibited his 
fine skill in effective choral writing, while 
preserving the noble and dignified char- 
acter of his theme. In the course of the 
Hymn there is an allusion to dancing, 
apparently a ritual dance of a solemn 
nature. A prelude consists of two Latin 
hymns, “Vexilla Regis,” sung here by 
women, and “Pange Lingua,” sung by 
men; and the atmosphere of plain song 
continues throughout the work, these 
hymns beifg heard again in the middle 
of the score. The elastic rhythms of the 
5-4 and 7-4 time which the composer has 
made use of, especially in the dance, 
blend with the free rhythm of the plain 
chant to give an effect of complete unity. 
The new composition is scored for two 
choruses, a semi-chorus and orchestra. 
Mr. Holst, who conducted the perform- 
ce, met with an enthusiastic welcome, 
and his work made a deep impression. 
The seoring is for three flutes, two oboes, 
one English horn, two clarinets, two bas- 
ons, four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, two tympani, large drum, 
: drum. cymbals, tambourine, piano, 
an and strings. Mrs. George B. 
Rhead was at the piano and Eric De- 
marter at the organ. 


New Concerto Performed 


_Another feature of the second day of 
the festival was the first performance, 
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from manuscript, of Mr. Holst’s most 
recent work, a fugal Concerto for flute, 
oboe and string orchestra. This Con- 
certo, which possesses real melodic 
charm, was begun during Mr. Holst’s 
voyage to America on the Aquitania, and 
was finished in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The work was 
given a private hearing at the home of 
President and Mrs. Burton of Michigan 
University on Thursday afternoon. 

As a preparation for the “Hymn of 
Jesus,” Abert’s arrangement of Bach’s 
stirring Chorale and Fugue in G Minor 
was played by the Symphony, and then 
followed three excerpts from the B Minor 
Mass—the “Sanctus,” “Hosanna” and 
“Agnus Dei.” Earl V. Moore conducted 
the choral singing, showing his thorough 
knowledge of the score and his perfect 
control of the chorus. Mabelle Addison, 
who has sung several times at the Bach 
festivals at Bethlehem, Pa., was soloist 
of the “Agnus Dei,” and sang artistically 
in rich and sympathetic voice. Jacques 
Gordon played the obbligato. Immedi- 
ately preceding the “Hymn of Jesus” 
was a fine orchestral performance of the 
Good Friday music from “Parsifal.” 

Erna Rubinstein made her Ann Arbor 
début at this concert and delighted her 
audience in the Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
certo by her lovely tone, ready technique 
and vivid interpretation. She played the 
Bach air for the G string as an encore. 


Choir of 400 Children 


The children’s concert, an annual 
feature of the festival, took place on the 
Friday afternon. Under the leadership 
of George Oscar Bowen, supervisor of 
music in the Ann Arbor public schools, 
400 children sang three groups of songs 
with a quality of ensemble and attention 
to nuances that would have done credit 
to more experienced singers. In _ the 
“Hansel and Gretel” chorus, which 
closed the program, the singing of the 
children was supplemented by that of 
the High School Girls’ Glee Club. 

The soloists of the afternon were 
Suzanne Keener, soprano; Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, and Anthony Whitmire, violinist. 
Miss Keener appeared twice, singing 
first with much charm Strauss’ waltz 
“Voce di primavera.” In addition to sing- 
ing seven or eight encores as well as 
the numbers listed on the program, she 
devoted considerable time after the con- 
cert to telling stories to the fascinated 
children of the chorus. Mr. Kraft sang 
admirably a group of songs in English, 
and was soloist with the Girls’ Glee Club 
in “Ave Maria,” by Luzzi, and “Agnus 
Dei,” by Bizet, Mr. Whitmire playing 
the violin obbligato.. These were among 
the most attractive features of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Whitmire contributed three 
solos with sweetness of tone and facility 
of execution. 

The Chicago Symphony opened Friday 
night’s program with the Prelude to “Die 
Konigskinder,” playing in its usual bril- 
liant style. The soloists of the evening, 
Florence Macbeth and Giuseppe Danise, 
were both new to Ann Arbor. and were 
received with marked favor. Both had to 


give several encores. Among Miss 
Macbeth’s numbers was “The Hermit 
Thrush,” a manuscript song written by 
an American composer, Mrs. Lane Sum- 
mers of Seattle. The finest singing of 
the evening was that of the two artists in 
the Vendetta duet from “Rigoletto,” 
which had to be repeated. The flute 
obbligatos of A. Quensel of the Chicago 
Symphony were excellent. 


Suite from “The Perfect Fool” 


Mr. Holst appeared once more as con- 
ductor of the Suite from his one-act 
opera “The Perfect Fool.” This’ opera 
was recently produced in London, and 
this was the first American performance 
of any of the music. A ballet begins the 
opera, and this has been arranged by the 
composer as a suite for concert per- 
formance. It proved to be rich in orches- 
tral color, spontaneity, and the fascinat- 
ing rhythms peculiar to the composer. 
It was loudly applauded. 

The first half of the fifth program, 
on Saturday afternoon, consisted of two 
purely orchestral numbers, the Prelude 
to Bruch’s “Loreley” preceding Schu- 
mann’s Rhenish Symphony. The sym- 
phony took on an added interest from 
the fact that it had been re-scored for 
orchestra by Mr. Stock, whose tran- 
scription makes use of a dozen new in- 
struments, added for  sonority§ and 
variety of color. An occasional measure 
has been inserted for the sake of clar- 
ity; and a new and longer coda, making 
more effective use of Schumann’s mate- 
rial has taken the place of the original. 
All of Schumann’s noble themes and 
good workmanship have been retained, 
and the increased clarity and richness of 
color would surely have won the master’s 
complete approval. 

The second half of the program con- 
sisted of Ernest Schelling’s Fantastic 
Suite for piano and orchestra, with the 
composer at the piano. The four move- 
ments, all sound, musicianly, and ex- 
tremely pleasing, were well played, and 
one movement had to be repeated. As 
encores Mr. Schelling played a Chopin 
Nocturne, the Military Polonaise, Liszt’s 
Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody and a charm- 
ing Nocturne of his own. His playing 
was strong yet often graceful, and 
marked by delicate shadings, and he 
achieved one of the big successes of this 
series of concerts. 

The festival reached a fitting con- 
clusion on Saturday evening with the 
performance in concert form of the 
opera “Samson and Delilah” by the 
Choral Union, the Chicago Symphony, 
and the following soloists: Charles 
Marshall, Jeanne Gordon, Clarence 
Whitehill and Henri Scott. Mr. Stock 
— The performance was excel- 
ent. 





John Powell. pianist, has been engaged 
for two recitals at the forthcoming con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in Asheville, N. C. 
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St. Ambrose Music Club 


of New Haven Records 
Steady Artistic Growth 
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Mrs. George Hill MacLean, President of 
St. Ambrose Music Club of New Haven, 
Conn. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., May 26.—The 
St. Ambrose Music Club, which has ad- 
vanced rapidly under the inspiring guid- 
ance of Mrs. George Hill MacLean, 
president, gave its final concert of the 
season on May 15 at Center Church. 
Pauline Voorhees conducted the choir 
in an attractive program, and also 
played a group of three organ solos. 
Other soloists were Mary Caecilia 
Doran, Sarah Fiske, Mabel Alice Dee- 
gan, Clara Brainerd Forbes, Anne 
White, Eda Bowers Robinson, Caroline 
Lubenow Thorpe, Mary Loveridge 
Robbins, Marie Minier North and Jes- 
sie Harriet Newgeon. A duet from 
“Madama Butterfly” was sung by Mrs. 
North and Grace Burns Munson. The 
club, now in its twenty-sixth year, has 
steadily grown from forty members to 
its present roster of 160 active and as- 
sociate members, and its artistic status 
has also expanded. It has given con- 
certs all over the State, and is affiliated 
with the State Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

May 26.—The eighth annual concert 
of St. Stephen’s Church was attended by 
a large audience. The artists partici- 
pating were Dicie Howell, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, contralto; Bruce Campbell, 
tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone. 
The orchestra of South Side High School 
plaved excellently under the baton of 
Phillip Gordon. 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 


MAUINNG HANAN 


cated Wins North Shore Festival 


Prize of $1000 for Orchestral Work 





“Youth,” by President of Chicago Musical College, Chosen from 
Among Five Scores Played at Final Competitive Rehearsal 
—Judges Are Chadwick, Strube and Hadley—Fifteenth 
Annual Festival Brilliantly Opened—Chicago Symphony, 
Choristers and Noted Soloists Take Part 
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[By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 
HICAGO, May 26.—To Felix Borow- 
ski, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, was awarded the $1,000 prize 
for a symphonic work, given by the 
North Shore Music Festival Association, 
after a public rehearsal tonight of five 
works selected by the judges for final 
performance from among the forty-seven 
scores submitted. The judges, George 
W. Chadwick, Gustav Strube and Henry 
Hadley, rendered a unanimous decision 


in favor of Mr. Borowski’s work, which 
is entitled “Youth.” The four other 
works, played in the order named by the 
Chicago Symphony under’ Frederick 
Stock’s baton, were: Prelude to “The 
Faithful,” “Mardi Gras,” “Sentimental 
Promenades” and “1914.” The works 
were brilliantly performed, with the ex- 
ception of the Prelude to “The Faithful,’ 
in which there was a disconcerting con- 
fusion between conductor and orchestra 
in part of the work. 

The prize-winning tone poem is in one 
movement, in free sonata form, and is 
characterized by fluent and passionate 
melody, conservative harmony’ and 
warmly-colored scoring. There are 
echoes of Wagner in its pages, but the 
score is skilfully built and made an 
agreeable popular impression. It is 
clearly the work of a seasoned musician 
able to make the most of the material 
at his command. 

The result of the contest was an- 
nounced by Frederic W. Chamberlain, 
president of the festival, who called Mr. 
Borowski to the platform and, after a 
brief address of felicitation, presented 
the well-known Chicago musician with 
the prize. Mr. Borowski’s score will 
receive another hearing at the final con- 
cert of the festival, on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 30. It was decided not to 
make public this year the names of the 


four unsuccessful contestants whose 


scores were performed. 





CuicaGo, May 26.—The famous North 
Shore Festival, held at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, was inaugurated 
on Thursday evening of this week at the 
huge Patten Gymnasium. This, the fif- 
teenth annual festival, comprises six 
evening and one matinée concert, begin- 
ning May 24 and ending May 30. It 
enlists the services of the Chicago Sym- 
phony and its conductor, Frederick Stock, 
of a chorus of nearly 700 voices under 
the baton of Peter Christian Lutkin, 
dean of the School of Music of North- 
western University; of a festival chorus 
of 1500 school children, and of a bril- 
liant list of soloists. 


Italian Composers’ Night 


Many persons were turned away from 
the hall for lack of space at the opening 
concert, when the program was termed 
“Italian Composers’ Night.” It opened 
with Sinigaglia’s colorful overture, “Le 
Baruffe Chiozzotte,” following which 
Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, sang the “Credo” from 
Verdi’s “Otello.” He was forced to re- 
spond to insistent demands for extras. 
Following Santoliquido’s shimmering 
tone poems, “Twilight on the Sea,” and 
“The Perfume of the Oasis in the 
Sahara,” played by the Stock forces, the 
chorus gave Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita 
Nuova.” If there seemed to be some- 
thing lacking in precision of attack, 
clarity of ensemble and distinctness of 
enunciation in the great choir, Dean Lut- 
kin managed to impart to the whole an 
agreeable tonal quality. 

On Friday evening a miscellaneous 
program was presented by the orchestra 
and Louise Homer, contralto, and Tito 


Schipa, tenor. Mr. Schipa sang the 
Flotow aria “M ’appari” from “Martha,” 
“Ossian’s Song” from “Werther,” by 
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Massenet, and, with Mme. Homer, a duet 
from Donizetti’s ‘“Favorita.” Several 
extras were demanded by an enthusiastic 
audience, which likewise warmly ap- 
plauded Mme. Homer in the recitative 
and aria from “La Clemenza di Tito” by 
Mozart; “Mon Coeur S’Ouvre a ta Voix” 

from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Delila,” 

and “Printemps qui Commence” from the 
same opera. Both soloists were in excel- 
lent vocal fettle. Arne Oldberg, head of 
the piano and composition departments 
of the Northwestern Music School, con- 
ducted his dramatic overture, “Paolo and 
Francesca,” which has been given here 
many times since it was written a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

Saturday afternoon again brought for- 
ward the large children’s chorus under 
the leadership of Osbourne McConathy 
in songs and under Dean Lutkin in the 
cantata, “Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas,” composed by Mr. Lutkin for the 
occasion. This work is well scored, con- 
cise and possesses a certain charm. The 
children sang it with much vim and en- 
joyment. Other numbers by the children 
were “My Heart Ever Faithful” by Bach, 
“My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” by 
Haydn, Brahms’ “Lullaby,” “The Prim- 
rose” by Grieg, and Strauss’ “Blue Dan- 
ube.” Lucy Gates, soprano, was the so- 
loist, giving the “Hymn to the Sun” from 
“Coq d’Or” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé” and other 
familiar numbers to the unmistakable 
satisfaction of the audience. 





In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, May al 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


As a mark of respect to the memory 
of Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, president emeri- 
tus, who died last week, the College was 
closed Tuesday, the day of the funeral. 
Edoardo Sacerdote, vocal teacher of the 
faculty, lectured before the Cercle Fran- 


¢caise on May 16. Mrs. Morris Rosen- 
wald was assisting artist. Juanita 
Wray, soprano, and George E. Planc, 


tenor, pupils of Burton Thatcher, gave 
a recital on May 26 in Recital Hall, 
Steinway Building. Mabel Lewis Howett 
presented her graduate pupils in the first 
of three dramatic recita!s in the Recital 
Hall on May 25. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The final contest among the senior 
classes of the Conservatory, held at Kim- 
ball Hall on May 19, brought forward 
some interesting young musicians. The 
first movement of Beethoven’s Concerto 
in G was played by the winner, Pearl 
Appel, of Muscatine, Iowa. The second 
and third movements of Moszkowski’s 
Concerto in E was the test in the com- 
petition won by Miss Sweetser of Chi- 
cago. Erwin Wallenborn won the con- 
test in which Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in C 
Minor was played. Cleveland Bohnet 
presented five of his piano pupils in con- 
cert recently. 
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Chicago Opera Ass’n 
Management, Harrison & Harshbarger 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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Gay MacLaren, Reader, Gives Two P, , 
grams 


CHICAGO, May 26.—Gay MacLa: 
who has the unusual gift of memoriz 
whole plays by merely attending a | 
performances of them, gave two p 
grams at the Playhouse on May 8 a 
10, respectively. For the first appe: 
ance she chose “The Governor’s Lad. 
giving an excellent presentation of { 
several rdles. The same may be said 
her presentation of “Romeo and Julie: 
in which she was accompanied by Rudo! 
Mangold, violin; Walter Steindel, violi:.- 
Bruno Steindel, ’cello, and Ferdinay | 
Steindel, piano. 





Haydn Owens to Spend Summer in 
Paris 


CHICAGO, May 26.—Haydn Owens has 
conducted several musical events in the 
recent past, including the concert of the 
Haydn Choral Society at Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House on May 18; Du Bois’ can- 
tata, “The Seven Last Words,” at Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church; Gounod’s 
oratorio, “Redemption,” and “The Feast 
of the Little Lanterns,” a Chinese oper- 
etta. Mr. Owens will sail for Paris on 
June 10, where he will spend the summer 
in study. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA js 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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LITTLE CLOWN .......... .30 
A good marching piece 
PETTY: 64-066 064.6660 wes 40 
A study in arpeggios : 
By L. LESLIE LOTH 
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\LAMEDA COUNTY, CAL., 
HAS FIRST MUSIC WEEK 





Federated Women’s Clubs Sponsor Suc- 
cessful Series of Programs by 
Civic Organizations 


QAKLAND, CAL. May  26.—Alameda 
County’s first Music Week, celebrated 
from May 6 to 13, was a most successful 
community venture. It was sponsored 
by the Federated Women’s Clubs, Clara 
Freuler, general chairman. Three hun- 
dred or more programs were given by 
representative teachers, soloists, and 
amateur musicians. Service clubs, in- 
cluding Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions Ad. Club 
and Soroptomist, all featured music of 
an educational nature at their weekly 


luncheons. Hotels gave many novel pro- 
grams under Mme. Gabriel Woodworth’s 
direction. Mills College had three pro- 
grams, including one student composi- 
tion. A program of works by local 
composers was given by the County Mu- 


sic Teachers’ Association. 
The Berkeley Piano Club and the 
Etude Club contributed. Rockbridge 


Women’s Club choral department, under 
Mrs. Millie Black, gave a program of 
illustrated songs, “From Plymouth Rock 
to ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ ” celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the latter 
song. 

A new choral union, of forty mixed 
voices, under Mme. Mackay-Cantell, was 
heard in Wheeler Hall, on the University 
Campus. The Orpheus Male Chorus of 
ninety voices was heard at Civic Audi- 
torium. The Americanization and com- 
munity groups gave an_ interesting 
Japanese program, and a _ performance 
of “King Robert of Sicily.” The R. O. 
T. C. groups chose this week for their 
various contests. Band concerts in the 
schools were headed by Herman Trutner. 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls added their 
bit. 

Representative northern California 
composers whose works were ably inter- 
preted included: Mary Carr Moore, An- 
tonio de Grassi, Thomas Frederick Free- 
man, Josephine C. Aylwin, Virginia Gra- 
ham, John Metcalf, Frederick Maurer, 
Wallace Sabin, M. Towler and Paul 
Martin. 

Churches laid special stress on music 
on the opening and closing days. The 
Municipal Band, under Paul Steindorff, 
and the Community Orchestra, under 
Glenn Woods, gave programs. Daily or- 
gan recitals, numerous student and pro- 
fessional recitals, school choral events 
and pageants all served to bring to the 
layman the importance and possibilities 
of music, well presented. Oakland, Ber- 
keley, Alameda, Piedmont shared in the 
events. The Greek Theater, Wheeler 
Hall, Civic Auditorium, churches, club 
rooms, school auditoriums and private 
houses were requisitioned for the array 
of programs. 

The central committee for the week in- 


cluded Lawrence Moore, president; Mrs. 
Helena Gamble, executive secretary; 
Walter Nicholson, treasurer; Glenn H. 
Woods, Mrs. L. R. Rosenberg, Arthur 


Ramage, Charles Keeler. Alice Eggers, 
Mrs. H. E. Hatch, John Park, and John 
Edwards. Department chairmen, to 
whom fell the allottment of programs, 
were: Service clubs, Lawrence Moore; 
Organ recitals, William Caruth; Music 
Teachers’ Association, Virginia Graham; 
Shut-ins, Blanche Ashlev; Women’s 
Fraternal Organizations, Mrs. Gertrude 
Rost; Foreign Born Groups, Mrs. E. P. 


James; Theaters. Larry Lund; Negro 
Groups, Julian Waybur; Welfare Or- 

ranizations, Edna B. Kinard; Women’s 
C] lubs, Mrs. Frank Boren; Playgrounds, 
Jay Nash: Industrial Plants, Mrs. R. E. 
Danford; Colleges, Roy Allen; Univer- 


sity Extension, Julian Waybur, and Civic 
Clubs, Mrs. Bessie W. Gustason. 

A new departure in the Oakland 
Teachers’ Association, music section was 
a gala concert, given in Civic Audi- 
torium recently by the music teachers of 
the schools. A large chorus, with solo- 
ists including Ruth Hayward, Richard 
Lundgren and Robert Todd, participated. 
This section sponsored the beginning of 
Oakland’s Artist Concert Series, under 
Z. W. Potter, and according to the presi- 
dent, Alice Eggers, is now planning fur- 
ther musical developments. 

The fifteenth program in the historical 
series of church music at the First Meth- 
odist Church, Bessie Beatty Roland, di- 
rector, was ‘given by the A Cappella 
Choir of the College of the Pacific, San 
Jose, which sang Russian liturgic music. 
Allan Bacon, organist of the College, as- 
sisted with organ groups. 

The Pomona College Glee Club made 
its annual spring tour of the Bay Cities, 
singing in Oakland, Berkeley and San 





Francisco. This is the club’s thirty-first 
season. A. F. SEE. 
REDLANDS, CAL. 


May 26.—The Pomona College Men’s 
Glee Club, under the direction of Ralph 
Lyman, gave a pleasing program in the 
First Congregational Church recently. 


The work of the club and the soloists was 
well received. The Spinet Club 
closed its season with a musicale at the 
home of the president, Mrs. E. D. Patter- 
son. Karolyn King was heard in a Cho- 
pin group; Roberta Herold Faxon, so- 
prano, gave a group of American songs; 
Mrs. Sherman Hart was heard in piano 
numbers by Chonin and Moszkowski and 
Charles H. Marsh of the music depart- 
ment of the University played a number 
of original compositions. Professor 
Marsh has just won the first prize and 
an honorable mention for the best poem 
suitable for musical setting, offered by 
the Wa-Wan Club of Los Angeles. The 
club is now offering a prize for the best 
musical setting of this poem. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—At the city’s latest 
popular concert, Mrs. Fred P. Olson di- 
rected a chorus of sixty voices from 
the Olds, Wortman & King department 
store. The soloists were Elnor Whitson, 
soprano, and Lucien Becker, organist. 
Three young students furnished a recent 
program for the MacDowell Club: Billie 
Fennimore, a vocal pupil of Jane Burns 
Albert, and Gladys Taft and Carol 
Schoene, piano pupils of Ella Connell 
Jesse. The following teachers have given 
public student presentations lately: 
Pauli Petri and George Hotchkiss Street, 
vocal; Franck and Beatrice Eichenlaub, 
piano and violin. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — Jeannette 
True, pianist, appeared in graduation 
recital in the University of Oklahoma 
Auditorium and was assisted by Mrs. 
Corynne Wall Stone, soprano, and Josef 
Noll, accompanist. Miss True’s numbers 
included Schumann’s Sonata, Op. 22, and 
numbers by Chopin. Mr. and Mrs. Axel 
Skovgaard, Danish violinist and pianist, 
were presented in recital by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of the English 
Lutheran Church. 


WEATHERFORD, TEX.— The Weather- 
ford Municipal Band won honors over 
all competitors in the five-year-and-over 
class contest during the celebration of 
Music Week in Dallas. 


D.—G. C. Ringgenberg, 
dean of the music department of the 
Jamestown College, recently apeared in 
an interesting organ recital at the First 
Methodist Church. 
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Los Angeles Committee Opens Big 
Campaign for Memorial Music Temple 





Subscription Drive for Open-Air Symphony Season Nets 
$35,000—Week of Opera, Planned for September in Bowl, 
to Include Performances of “Shanewis’—Music Week 
Brings Many Attractive Programs 





By BRUNO DAVID USSHER 
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Los ANGELES, CAL., May 26.—Los 
Angeles Second Music Week was the 
occasion of a movement inaugurated by 
the executive committee, Ben F. Pearson, 
chairman, for the erection of a Munici- 
pal Temple of Music and Arts, which 
will also serve as a war memorial. At 
the Music Week banquet, sponsored on 
May 16, by the Gamut Club, of which 
L. E. Behymer is president, P. F. Tucker, 
head of the Southern California Music 


Trades Association, proposed a _ resolu- 
tion establishing this campaign in defi- 
nite manner. Mr. Pearson was appointed 
chairman of the organizing committee. 

Nearly $21,000 was received in pledges 
and cash at the banquet, on May 21, 
which opened the subscription drive for 
a ten weeks’ open-air symphony season 
at the Bowl. As already announced, Emil 
Oberhoffer will be the conductor, ana 
F. W. Blanchard and Mrs. J. J. Carter 
will be in charge of the management. 
Total subscriptions and guarantees ex- 
ceed $35,000, or nearly half of the cost 
of the season, which will open on July 
10. Frederick Kimball Stearns, founder 
and former president of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, who offered the first large guaran- 
tee, has been elected honorary chairman 
of the season. 

Following the concert season, a week 
of open-air opera, beginning on Sept. 17, 
is planned at the Bowl. Cadman’s 
“Shanewis” and Verdi’s “Aida” are to 
be produced by Alexander Bevani, who 
staged “Carmen” last year. A. B. 
Mascher is backing the opera season 
financially. 

Music Week in Los Angeles opened 
with a big choral program and parade 
on May 19. Fifteen thousand people, 
including Polish and Negro choral socte- 
ties and a group of Indians, participated 
in a stirring open-air community sing 
under Hugo Kirchhofer, at the Bowl on 
May 20. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of Music Week is the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the Musician’s Union, more 
than 700 members of which, forming 
fourteen bands, donated their services 
in free concerts in the parks. 


American Program Given 


A feature of the week was a program 
of American compositions, sponsored by 
the local chapter of American Musical 
Optimists and the MacDowell Club of 
Allied Arts. at the Gamut Club Theater 
on May 22. The Ensemble Moderne, 
made up of Henri de Busscher, Emile 


Ferir and Blanche Rogers Lott, played 
a Suite by Arthur Foote and Loeffler’s 
“The Bagnipe.” Jay Plowe, flautist, ana 
May MacDonald Hope, pianist. gave a 
first local performance of a Poeéme hv 
Griffes. Grace Wood Jess sang folk 


songs, several in arrangement’ by 
Howard Brockway. Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Emily Cole, soprano, pre- 
sented a number of the former’s com- 
positions, including first Los Angeles 
performances of excerpts from his new 
opera, “The Witch of Salem.” Bruno 
David Ussher was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

Feodor Chaliapin, Russian bass, gave 
his third recital before a sold-out house 
here on May 14. The program, which 
was characteristic of this noted singer’s 
art, was under the management of L. E. 
Behymer. 

Eugene Goossens’ Piano Quintet in G 
Minor, Op. 25, had its first local perform- 
ance in the closing concert of the fifth 
annual series by the Zoellner Quartet, 
on May 14, The work was excellently 
played and well received. Homer Grunn 
deserves especial praise for his interpre- 
tation of the difficult piano part. The 
program included also Sinigaglia’s “Rain 
Song;” “Sarabande e Tambourin” by Le- 
Clair, arranged by Joseph Zoellner; the 
Notturno from Borodin’s Quartet, No. 2, 
and Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, No. 1. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

May 26.—A pageant, patterned after 
that staged annually at the MacDowell 
colony in Peterboro, N. H., was given by 
the MacDowell Club of Allied Arts in 
the High School Auditorium recently. 
The entertainment was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. T. Burns Pedigo. Edward 
Lund impersonated the composer. The 
musical program included Hartman’s 
arrangement of “The Humming Bird” 
played by Mrs. Frank Buttram; Mac- 


Dowell’s “MDCCXX” by Dorothy Reb- 
stein; “From an Indian Lodge,” Mrs. W. 
C. Reesley; ‘Witches’ Dance,” Helen 


Lord; “The Nautilus,” Mrs. Jules Bloch: 
“At an Old Trysting Place,” Mrs. T. J. 
Langston; “Uncle Remus,” Mrs. J. S. 


Frank; “To a Wild Rose” sung by the 
Irving School Girls’ Glee Club, No. 2, 
under the baton of Bess Bradley and a 
dance by Cornelia Bentley.—Riccardo 
Martin, tenor, assisted by Vera Poppé, 
cellist, and Hubert Carlin, pianist, gave 
an interesting recital at the High School 
Auditorium, recently. The concert was 
under the local management of Hath- 
away Harner, for the Ladies’ Music 
Club. Mr. Martin’s program included the 
“Improvviso” from “Andrea Chenier,” 
two groups of songs, and the Arioso 
from “Pagliacci.” C. M. CoLe. 





Winifred Marshall, soprano, gave a 
costume recital recently in New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn and Danbury, 
Conn. 
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W omen Players Share Success of Ward-Belmont Orchestra 
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Orchestra of Ward-Belmont Conservatory in Nashville, Tenn., with Kenneth Rose, Conductor. 


ASHVILLE, TENN., May 26.— 
Attention has been drawn _. by 
“Mephisto” in MusIcAL AMERICA to the 


fact that the number of women players 
in American orchestras is growing; and 
another case in point is furnished by the 


orchestra of the Ward-Belmont Con- 
servatory. This excellent body of play- 
ers, conducted by Kenneth Rose, numbers 
fifty members, and of these thirty are 
women, including the concertmaster, 
Sarah Shepherd. The ranks of the first 
and second violins are made up almost 





entirely of women. The quality of the 
Ward-Belmont Orchestra, which has 
made steady progress under Mr. Rose’s 
leadership, was convincingly shown at a 
concert on May 2 in the school audi- 
torium, when Luigini’s “Ballet Egyp- 
tien,” a Gluck Gavotte, Tchaikovsky’s 


This Orchestra Numbers Fifty Members, and of These Thirty Are Women 


Andante Cantabile, Drigo’s “Valse 
Bleuette,” and the Polonaise from 
“Eugene Oniegin” were attractively 


played, and Miss Shepherd gave a bril- 
liant performance with the orchestra of 
the last movement of the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto. 





FEDERATION SHOWS STEADY 
EXPANSION IN MICHIGAN 


Eighteen New Clubs Added During Year 
—Delegates Meet in Convention 
at Port Huron 

Port Huron, MIcH., May 26.—Eigh- 
teen new organizations have been added 
to the Michigan Federation of Music 
Clubs within the past year, it was shown 
by reports submitted at the seventh an- 
nual convention held here recently. 

A State Clubs’ Program, given on the 
opening night, enlisted artists from nine 
clubs, including the State and district 
winners of the Federation’s young art- 


ists’ contests. The program was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Joseph Stack of Lansing, 
and the participants included Matilde 
Garvett of Detroit, pianist; Thomas E. 


Dewey, baritone, of Ann Arbor, and 
Kathryn Strong, mezzo-contralto, and 
Constance Duin, violinist, both of Grand 
Rapids. 


At the business sessions on Wednesday 
a letter was read from Mrs. Frank A. 
Seiberling of the National Federation, 
advocating yearly benefit programs by 
the clubs for the State and National 
Federations. A resolution was adopted 
in which the convention recom™ended the 
appointment of a State Supervisor of 
Music. The twenty-five special member- 
ships at $5 each, which Michigan was 
asked to raise, were subscribed. 
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In order to assist in financing the bi- 
ennial of the National Federation at 
Asheville, the Michigan Federation voted 
to give $100. A motion to set aside at 
least $200 yearly for an endowment fund 
was carried. 

Earl V. Moore of Ann Arbor made an 
address on “Music in the Morning 
Church Service” at the choir leaders’ 
luncheon, at which Ruliff V. Stratton of 
Port Huron presided. Carolyn Lewis 
Reilly gave a French recital following 
the luncheon, and a tea was given at the 
home of Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, State presi- 
dent, in the afternoon. A concert on 
Wednesday evening was given by Mar- 
garet Schuiling, Sylvan Levin and Port 
Huron choruses. 

On Thursday the final business session 
ratified the Church Music Department 
By-Laws; provided for the administra- 
tion of the scholarship fund by the State 
Board for one year and suggested repre- 
sentation for music student leagues 
(those of high school age or older) by 
the Senior Counselor and one member, 
and of junior music clubs (those in the 
grades) by the Senior Counselor. 

Officers were elected as follows: Mrs. 
E. J. Ottaway, Port Huron, president; 
Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, Grand Rap- 
ids, first vice-president; Mrs. Harry 
Bacher, Ann Arbor, second vice- -presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. M. Snow, Kalamazoo, re- 
cording secretary; Eusebia Davidson, 
Port Huron, corresponding secretary; 
Mabel Larson, Calumet, treasurer; Mrs. 
Theodore O. Leonard, Detroit, historian. 

A Junior Club program included a 
luncheon, at which Mrs. J. E. Thoms 
presided. James Schermerhorn of De- 
troit made an interesting address at the 
Thursday Musicale’s annual dinner on 
the last night. An excellent concert was 
given by Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Robert 
MacDonald, pianist. 

Lansing was chosen as the place for 
next year’s convention. 

Earle Laros, pianist, made two ap- 
pearances in Easton, Pa., his home city, 
recently. In the first recital he had the 


assistance of Thomas Achenback, violin- 
ist, and in the second that of a string 
quartet. 





Dicie Howell, soprano, and Frieda 
Klink, contralto, were the assisting 
artists in the recent concert given by the 
glee clubs of the New Jersey College for 
Women and Rutgers College in New 
Brunswick. Howard D. McKinney was 
the conductor. 


BLOOMINGTON CELEBRATES 


Music Week in Illinois City Is 
Highly Successful 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., May 26.—This 
city has joined the Music Week move- 
ment, and has just carried its first cele- 
bration to a highly successful conclusion. 
The feature of the week was the visit of 
the Chicago Symphony under Frederick 
Stock, on Thursday, May 10. Matinée 
and evening programs were given. In 
the afternoon Lyell Barber, Blooming- 
ton’s brilliant pianist, appeared as solo- 
ist. The evening concert introduced 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster, a8 4 S010 
performer. The concerts represented a 
peak achievement for Bloomington, and 
the excellent work of both soloists, and 
also of the conductor, was rewarded wit! 
ovations. 

One evening was devoted to commun! 
song with remarkable results, the 
gathering responding with enthusiasn 
On May 7 the opening program was pre : 
sented by the Philharmonic Chorus and 
Orchestra with Mrs. James Reeder and 
Vera Pearl Kemp, pianists, and Godfrey 
Olson, tenor, assisting. Arthur E. West- 
brook, conductor, proved his gifts in de- 
finite fashion, and the feature of the 
evening, Coleridge- Taylor’s “Hiawatha ' 
Wedding Feast,” was a brilliant succes 
The second evening brought another fin 
performance, Cowen’s “Rose Maiden’ 
being presented by the High School Cho- 
rus and soloists under the baton a 
Lucille Ross. Other features of the ws 
were special programs in motion pictu! 
theaters and a concert by the Hi: 
School Band, Edwin Gould conduct 
An impressive sacred concert closed t 
week. A. © 


First 


ALBANY. N. Y.—A new feature 
troduced at the last of a series of pup 
recitals under the auspices of the Alban: 
Music Teachers’ Association was_ tw’ 
ensembles conducted by Mrs. — 
Schmidt and Ford Hummel. M 
Schmidt’s group opened the progr: 
with a Minuet by Schubert and Mr. 
Hummel’s violin choir played the closing 
number, the Air on the G String ») 
Bach. Violin, piano and vocal solos were 
given by other pupils of members of the 
association. H. 





Emily Beglin, soprano, sang fo 
Vanderpool songs in a recent conc 
at the Hanson Place Methodist Chur 
in Brooklyn. One of the songs W 
written for and dedicated to M1! 
Beglin. 
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Simplicity Necessary Ingredient in 
Make-up of Artist, Says Isa Kremer 
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Singer Should Look Upon Life 
as Mirror, Declares Ballad- 
ist, and Recreate the Picture 
He Sees—Left the Operatic 


Stage to Sing Songs of the 


People—Holds Appreciation 
of Color Necessary to Con- 
vey Mood 


T,\ROM an opera singer to a balladist 

and singer of folk-songs is not the 
course usually followed by those artists 
whose names have become household 
words in many lands. The aspirant to 
vocal fame generally makes opera the 
goal of his ambitions. But one would 
not expect Isa Kremer to achieve suc- 
cess in the usual manner. Perhaps it is 
only in a word, in a flash of the eye, or 
in the very atmosphere that seems to 
surround her that one realizes that she 
is “different” and cannot be placed in 
the category of the majority of singers. 
For to her singing means more than the 
making of beautiful tones. She has 
sought to master its technique in order 
that she might cast technique aside and 
lose herself completely in the meaning of 
her song. Others have gained freedom 
of expression, but Isa Kremer seems to 
be almost the personification of expres- 
sion. 

Of the power of music there can be 
no doubt. But whether it is the singer or 
the song that weaves the spell is often 
a debatable question. When Isa Kremer 
sings, however, there can be no room for 
discussion. Her songs are simple, most 
of them falling into the class generally 
listed as ballads and more or less 
shunned by the so-called serious singer. 
Yet to her they are whole dramas, real 
scenes from real life, and she for the 
moment, is the character whose emotion 
she is expressing. It is the projection of 
her personality through the song, rather 
than the song itself, that enables her to 
play upon the emotions of her hearers 
and to transmit to them her message. 

_ Like others who have attained distinc- 
tion in a special field of activity, Miss 
Kremer did not at first cherish the am- 
bition to be an “international balladist,” 
an appellation given her by the late H. E. 


Krehbiel. Rather was her mind filled 
with visions of the operatic stage— 
visions that were brilliantly fulfilled 


when she made her début with Tito 
Schipa in Puccini’s “Bohéme” in Italy, 
where she was for four years a pupil of 
Ronzi, a disciple of Rossini. After many 
appearances as Mimi in various cities in 
Italy, she returned to her home in Rus- 
sia, where she was acclaimed in such 
operas as “Yolanda” and “Eugene Onie- 
gin” ot Tchaikovsky, “The Czar’s 
Bride” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Massenet’s 
“Manon” and other works. But it was 
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“Mme. Cahier is a very 
great artist.. She had a 
splendid reception from 
She 


sang most beautifully.” 


our Detroit audience. 


BALDWIN PIANO 


not in singing the roulades of’ the ope- 
ratic heroines, she says, that she found 
herself most comfortable. It was sim- 
plicity and naturalness of expression 
that she desired, and these she found in 
the simple songs of the people. 


Champions Songs of People 


Still there was no thought of forsak- 
ing opera. It was one of those seeming 
accidents that directed her in the path 
she has since pursued so successfully. 
She was invited to sing at a charity con- 
cert in Odessa, and she sang a group of 
folk-songs. So great was her success 
that she gave another, then another and 
still another, until her recitals ranked 
among the most popular musical events 
in Russia. In Petrograd, for instance, 
she gave a series of seven concerts with- 
in a period of two weeks, the whole series 
being sold out within a few hours after 
tickets had been placed on sale. From 
Russia she went to Germany, Greece, 
Turkey and other European countries, 
singing the Russian and Jewish songs 
and also those of the countries in which 
she had traveled. So great is her facil- 
ity in languages that she now sings in 
nine different tongues. When she was in 
Greece she was thought to be a Greek; 
when in Turkey, she was taken for a 
Turk, and so on in the different coun- 
tries. And while no American would 
take her for a native, she has made re- 
markable progress in learning the lan- 
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Isa Kremer 


guage during the few months she has 
been in the country. 

What then is the secret of her art? 
She says it is simplicity and naturalness 
and an appreciation of color. Yet there 
is a vast difference, she says, between 
simplicity and primitiveness. She holds 
that life must be the teacher, and says 
that the fundamental impulses of life 
are always simple and direct. She be- 
lieves that the singer should look upon 
life as a mirror and then seek to portray 
to his audiences what he sees there. The 
more he sees and comprehends, she says, 


the more accurately he will be able to 
recreate the picture. 

“An appreciation of color is also one of 
the most important things in the make- 
up of the singer,” she says. “Yet I 
never think of giving my tones a certain 
color when I sing. If my conception of 
the song is correct, my voice takes on the 
necessary color without conscious effort. 
The same with the gestures I use. When 
I am singing the song before the public 
I may do the action in a variety of ways 
until it becomes ‘set,’ because I feel that 
each movement is the logical result of a 
psychological process. And, above all, I 
must see my audience when I sing, and 
note the effect my songs are making 
upon my hearers. In Chicago I noticed a 
certain old gentleman who kept looking 
at his watch as if he were preparing to 
keep an engagement. Yonsequently I 
sang indirectly for him until his appar- 
ent apathy turned to enthusiasm, for 
until I have the whole audience with me, 
I feel that my efforts are not successful. 
He was still in his seat after eight en- 
cores at the close of the program.” 

Miss Kremer is much pleased at the 
cordiality of her reception in America 
this season. New York heads the list 
with eleven concerts, six of which were 
in Carnegie Hall. Early in May she 
received an offer to sing in Russia this 
summer, with her fee to be paid in Ameri- 
can dollars, but she prefers to rest and 
arrange her programs for next season. 
She will spend the summer in this coun- 
try and will make her first appearance 
next season in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 21, 
a date which she declares is auspicious 
for the success of her second season, 
since it is the anniversary of her birth. 

HAL CRAIN. 





Liners Take More Artists to Europe 

Musicians sailing for Europe in the 
last week included Lucrezia Bori, Mario 
Chamlee and Otokar Bartik of the 
Metropolitan, who left on the France on 
May 22. Minna Kaufmann, singer and 
teacher, sailed on the Bergensfjord on 
May 25 and the following day the Ho- 
meric took Josef Hofmann, Mrs. Hof- 
mann and their daughter Josefa; Ernest 


de Weerth, scenic artist, and Arthur 
Shattuck, pianist. The Suffren, the 
same day, had aboard Salvatore de 


Stefano, harpist; Juliette Velty, concert 
singer, and Archie Coates, assistant 
music critic on the New York World. 
Samuel Dushkin, violinist, sailed on the 
Lapland on May 30. Previous sailings 
were Erna Rubinstein on the Volendam 
on May 19 and Milton Weil, business 
manager of MUSICAL AMERICA, and Mrs. 
Weil on the Aquitania on May 22. 





Rochester Hears Wilson Pupil 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 28.—Raymond 
Wilson, one of the piano teachers at the 
Eastman School of Music, presented his 
pupil Roslyn Weisberg in recital in Kil- 
bourn Hall recently. She made a fine 
impression, playing a Beethoven Sonata, 
works by Chopin, Debussy and others. 
Mr. Wilson will be one of the teachers 
at the summer session that will be held 
from June 25 until Aug. 1. In addition 
to his regular classes in piano, he will 
also conduct a course for teachers. 


Kriens Pupil Plays in Paterson, N. J. 


Lydia Sacker, violinist, a pupil of 
Christiaan Kriens, assisted by Ethel 
Dobson, coloratura soprano, with Mr. 


Kriens at the piano, was heard in a 
recital in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium in 
Paterson, N. J., on the evening of May 
23. The program included Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto, Romance by Svendsen, 
a group of numbers by Kriens and others 
and an aria from “Traviata” and songs 
by Speaks, Kriens and Sanderson. The 
artists were heard by an enthusiastic 
audience. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

May 26.—Mme. Schumann Heink ap- 
peared at the Strand Theater on May 23, 
before one of the largest audiences of the 
season and was given a reception that 
bordered on the riotous. It was her first 
appearance here. Her program included 
Rossi’s “Ah, Rendimi,” from “Mitrane,” 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from 
“Samson et Dalila,” Beethoven’s “Ich 
Liebe Dich,” Schubert’s “Erlkénig” and 


“Heideréslein,’”’ Brahms’ “Wiegenleid,” 
Mary Turner Salter’s “Cry of Rachel,” 
and bv request, Nevin’s “Rosary.” She 
was assisted by Florence Hardeman, 
violinist, who gave a satisfying perform- 
ance of the Vieuxtemps Concerto in F 
Sharp Minor, and other numbers. Kath- 
erine Hoffman gave splendid support at 
the piano. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

May 26.—Amelita Galli-Curci gave the 
last local recital of the season on May 
11 in City Auditorium, under the direc- 
tion of the Kiwanis Chorus. This was 
her second appearance in Huntington, 
and she was greeted by an audience esti- 
mated at more than 3000 persons. Mme. 
Galli-Curci was in fine voice and was 
generous with encores. The assisting 
artists were Manuel Berenguer, flautist, 
and Homer Samuels, accompanist. The 
Kiwanis Male Chorus, conducted by 
Alfred Wiley, sang “Autumn Woods” (a 
cappella) by Gaines, and, as an encore 
number, “The Elfman.” 

Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
May 26.—The Mendelssohn Club closed 
its season on May 24, with a concert in 


Chancellor’s Hall, assisted by Ruth 
Blackman Rogers, soprano. .The club 
conducted by Dr. Frank Sill Rogers 
sang particularly well in “Prayer of 


Thanksgiving,” a Dutch  folk-song, 
“Farewell” by Cutter, and a Serenade 
bv Storch, with Thomas G. Kenny sing- 
ing the incidental tenor solo. Burleigh’s 
“Deep River” was given as an encore. 
The closing number was the sextet from 
“Lucia” with Mrs. Rogers assisting. 
Mrs. Rogers’ numbers were an aria from 
Verdi’s “Traviata.” “Homing” by del 
Riego and the “Delight Waltz” by Luck- 
stone. Harry Alan Russell was accom- 
panist for the club and soloist. H. 


Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, will be heard in several recitals 
in the month of June. These include 
concerts in Elizabeth, N. J., on June 
10; Montreal on June 23, Toronto on 
June 25 and Pittsburgh on June 27. 
Edward Young will be the accompanist. 





Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, sang for the “Save a 
Home” Fund under the auspices of the 
New York Evening Mail, on May 13. 
Miss Arden will sail for Europe on 
June 25, visiting France, Germany and 
Italy. She will return to America about 
the middle of September. 
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Portland Ensemble Sings Poly- 
phonic Works Under Alfred 
Brinkler—Other Events 


By Fred Lincoln Hill 


PORTLAND, ME., May 26.—A program 
of unusual interest was given by the 
Polyphonic Society at the studio of 
Alfred Brinkler on May 16, when fifty 
or more music lovers were invited to 
attend. Mr. Brinkler explained that the 
society, which was organized eighteen 
months ago, was specializing in music 


ranging from five to eight parts and 
hoped to give a public program at an 
early date. The ensemble is made up of 
four first sopranos, four second sopranos, 
two first altos, two second altos, two 
first tenors, two second tenors, two first 
basses and two second basses, chosen 
from the choir and quartet singers of 
Portland. Mr. Brinkler is organist and 
choir-director of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church and director of the Portland 
Men’s Singing Club, so the entire per- 
sonnel of the society is made up of 
professional musicians. The »rogram in- 
cluded sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century English part-songs and 
some nineteenth and twentieth century 
works in five, six and eight parts. Mrs. 
Alice Boynton, contralto, and Stanley 
Gerrish, tenor, contributed solo numbers. 
The Women’s Choral Society gave a 
concert under the direction of Rupert 
Neily, director of the Maine Music Con- 
servatory of Portland, at Frye Hall on 
May 18. The program opened with a 
group of four songs by the chorus. The 
assisting artist, Paul Shirley, played a 
group of three solos on the viola 
d’amore between each group of vocal 
numbers, and also furnished an obbligato 
to the “Triume” of Wagner. Mr. Shir- 
ley is an artist of great ability and plays 
with understanding and finished tech- 
nique. Schubert’s “Du Bist Die Ruh’,” 
which opened the second group of choral 
numbers, proved one of the high lights 
of the evening. It was in an arrange- 
ment by Mr. Neily, and the chorus sang 
it in a most inspired manner. Strauss’ 
“Standchen” followed and was very well 
done. The last group consisted of 
Miller’s “Boats of Mine” and Horsman’s 
“Bird of the Wilderness.” The diction 
in French and German numbers was 
remarkable. This society is the only one 
in Portland doing choral work in foreign 
languages, and its work is of outstand- 
ing excellence. 
The pageant, “The Light of the 
World,” by H. Augustine Smith, directed 
by Professor H. U. Leedy of Boston 
University, was given in City Hall on 
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May 18 in connection with Children’s 
Week activities. Music was furnished by 
a chorus of forty voices from the choirs 
of Woodsfords, Williston and St. Law- 
rence Congregational Churches. Walter 
Richards, in the absence of Edwin H. 
Lemare, municipal organist, played a 
group of selections on the Kotzschmar 
Memorial Organ, a courtesy which was 
much appreciated by the pageant com- 
mittee. 


HEAR BLISS CANTATA 


Glee Club of Washington Receives Greet- 
ings from Mme. Chaminade 


WASHINGTON, May 26.—The Chamin- 
ade Glee Club, which gave an attractive 


concert on May 4, at St. Paul’s Luther- 
an Church, repeated the program at the 
Arts Club on May 6. Esther Linkins was a 
capable conductor, and also substituted 
at the last minute for the contralto 
soloist. The excellent training of the 
members of the chorus was shown when 
they sang without a leader, as their 
conductor faced the audience to sing the 
contralto solo numbers in Bliss’ cantata, 
“Three Springs.” Netta Craig, soprano, 
sang brilliantly the four Persian love- 
lyrics “The Divan of Hafiz,” by Harling, 
as well as the incidental solos in the 
cantata. Winifred Michaelson played 
admirably as piano soloist and accom- 
panist for the club. Mrs. Bertrand 
Trennis gave fine support to Miss Craig 
in the solo numbers. 

This Glee Club has received the recog- 
nition of the French composer, Cecile 
Chaminade, who writes to Miss Linkins: 
“I will take the most lively interest in 
your artistic works, and hope to send 
some choruses for women’s voices soon.” 

Two local musicians won the contest 
of the Federation of Music Clubs for the 
district comprising Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Elizabeth Winston, pianist, 
and Esther Melick, mezzo-soprano, 
gained first places respectively in piano 
and voice, which entitles them to com- 
pete at the Biennial Convention of the 
Federation of Music Clubs in Asheville 
in June. The judges were: Piano, May 
Brooks Ramsdell, T. S. Lovette and 
David G. Pfeiffer; voice, Mary Cryder, 
Nellie Wilson Shircliff and Katie Wilson 
Greene. DOROTHY DEMUTH WATSON 











Enid Watkins Returns from Chicago 


Enid Watkins, soprano, has returned 
from Chicago, where she appeared in the 
closing concert of the Alliance Francaise 
at the Drake, and at the annual Confer- 
ence of Club Presidents at Fine Arts 
Hall. Miss Watkins sang several groups 
of French songs, assisted by Isaac Van 
Grove at the piano. She also appeared 
as soloist for the Melodist Club, sing- 
ing numbers by Wintter Watts, with 
Beulah Taylor Porter as accompanist. 





Washington Adopts Official Shrine Song 


WASHINGTON, May 26.—Sol. Minster 
of Washington, orchestra leader, has 
won the prize offered by the Mystic 
Shrine conciave committee for the best 
song, words and music, for the conven- 
tion to be held by the A. A. O. N. M. S. 
here in June. The song is titled “Wel- 
come to Mecca.” More than forty con- 
testants submitted songs. The “conven- 
tion song,” as it will be called, will be 
copyrighted and used in concerts and by 
the massed bands, totalling over 5000 
instruments, to be led by John Philip 
Sousa. A. T. MARKS. 





“Pinafore” Sung by Appleton Students 


APPLETON, WIs., May 26.—The Apple- 
ton High School Glee Club and orches- 
tra, led by Dr. Earl L. Baker, gave Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “Pinafore” on April 
27 and 28. The performances were 
marked by excellent ensemble work. The 
principal singers included John Bonini, 
Alban Roemer, Gordon Schiffer, Harold 
Menzner, Robert Locklin, Pearl Felton, 
Dorothy Adsit and Ione Kreiss. A horn- 
pipe was danced by Mary Voecks in ex- 
cellent style. The audiences were enthu- 
siastic. 





FLINT, MICH. 


May 26.—The Daily Journal music 
memory contest, with its ten weeks’ edu- 


cational campaign on fifty numbers, 
closed with 500 contestants selected from 
the elimination contests. Mrs. Earl 
Bennett won first prize in Class C com- 
posed of adults and high school students. 
Stanley King won the first individual 
prize in Class B, and the first individual 
prize in Class A was won by Joe Hurd. 
Those who assisted in the final contest 
program are Louise Hillman, soprano; 
Dorothy Winchester, contralto; Grace 
Lauster, harpist; Elaine Barton, Ber- 
nard Dickstein, Iris Haynes and Eugene 
Everhart, violinists; Mrs. E. S. Cole, 
Julian Dumanois, Thelma Torrey, Kath- 
erine Greble and Mrs. Bonnie Thomas, 
pianists; Emily Hixon, organist; the 
Buick Male Chorus, the Journal News- 
boys’ Band, and Florence Cook, Ruth 
Craig and Lucile Jolly, accompanists. 
Thirty-five committees worked in this 
contest, with William W. Norton as gen- 
eral chairman. W. W.N. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 26.—The celebration of Music 
Week began on May 13 and the out- 
standing feature was the May Festival, 
given by 1600 public school students un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Will Earhart 
at Syria Mosque on May 16 and 17. A 
miscellaneous program culminating in 
“Tubal Cain,” a cantata written for the 
occasion by Harvey B. Gaul and pre- 
sented in a highly creditable manner, was 
enthusiastically received. 

RICHARD KOUNTZ. 





LAWRENCE, KAN. 
May 26.—Capacity houses greeted the 
Minneapolis Symphony here on April 26 
in concluding the University of Kansas 


concert course. Although the conductor, 
Henri Verbrugghen, was deterred by ill- 
ness from appearing at the two con- 
certs, the assistant conductor, Engelbert 
Roentgen, proved an able substitute. An 
unusual number played by the orchestra 
was Alfred Hill’s “Waiata Poi,’ which 
was orchestrated by Mr. Verbrugghen.— 
Genevieve Rice Cowden, soprano, ap- 
peared recently in an afternoon concert 
for children. C. H. GALLowAy. 





MAMARONECK, N. Y.—Louis Simmions 
brought forward the following pupils in 
a song recital at “Oaksmere,” Mrs. Mer- 


rill’s School: Minna Karl Ekdahl, Eda- 
may Whitelaw, Peggy MHubell, Leona 
Hertz, Virginia Gibson, Flora May 
Black, Dorothy Patten, Helen Polly 
Klock, Elizabeth Gibson, Idelle Egbert, 
Melita Hutt, Winifred Mark, Betty 
Fleming, Amy Smith, Bernice Baker, 
Mary Foster Brown, Cordelia Ann Ken- 
nedy, Beatrice Vail and Helen Smith. 
Julia Huggins was the accompanist and 
Evelyn Brice played a violin obbligato 
to Miss Klock’s group of songs. 





QUINCY, 
Junior Music Club gave a program at 
the High School Auditorium, when the 


following took part: Ruth Behrens- 
meyer, Ruth Weiler, Genevieve Bartlett, 
Dorothy Weiler, Ruth Tenk, Katharine 
Wellemeyer, Mildred Wissman, Richard 
Gelston, Dorothy  Boschulte, Sidney 
Barnkow, Dorothy Miller, Richard Hess, 
Agnes Skinner and Carlene Ellerbusch. 
Ethel Fern Woodruff Stockhecke, pupil 
of Mill Felt, appeared in a piano recital 
at the Quincy College of Music, playing 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1, and 
numbers by Schumann, Chopin, Mosz- 
kowski, Godowsky, and Mendelssohn. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Violin pupils of 
Grace White gave a recital at her studio 
at Syracuse University. The playing of 
Clark Leachtenauer in the Vitali Cha- 
conne and of Sidney Pollack in a Han- 
del Sonata was warmly applauded. 
Throughout the past year Miss White 
has continued her own study with Leo- 
pold Auer. 


ILL.—The members of the 





CANTON FORCES JOIN IN 
MUSIC WEEK OBSERVANCE 





More Than $3,000 Realized for Cripp). 
Children’s Fund—Music Supervisor 
Resigns 
CANTON, OHIO, May 26.—Canton ce! 
brated Community Music Week for t! 
first time since its inauguration thr: 
years ago, April 29 to May 5. Factorie 
lodges and civic organizations took 
hand in making this week a success. 

The proceeds from the ticket sak 
went to the Crippled Children’s Fun 
more than $3,000 being realized. Willia: 
Strassner, supervisor of music in th 
schools, acted as chairman of the week 

On Monday night a program wa 
given by the Grand Army, Thayer’s, Ve' 
erans Foreign Wars, Canton Marin 
and American Legion Bands in ensemb| 
assisted by the Elks and Grotto Gle 
Clubs. Leo Zimmerman, a former resi 
dent of this city, gave several trombon 
numbers. 

The Canton Ladies’ Chorus, assisted by 
male singers, gave the “Messiah” o: 
Tuesday night, with Ira Penniman a 
leader. The soloists were Mrs. T. & 
Eichelberger, soprano; Alice Shaw Du 
gan, contralto; Frank H. Smith, tenor, 
and William Strassner, bass. 

Miscellaneous choruses gave a pro 
gram on Wednesday night and on Thurs- 
day the school bands, orchestra, chorus 
and glee clubs combined to make the pro 
gram a success. On Friday night all th 
school children of the city were heard 
in a united chorus that made a very im 
pressive effect. On the Sunday night 
preceding the week all the choirs of th: 
city united in a concert and on Wednes- 
day night both Protestant and Catholic 
church choruses were heard in the one 
program. 

The success of the week was largely 
attributable to Mr. Strassner, who has 
handed in his resignation as supervisor 
of school music after twelve very suc- 
cessful years. His reason for resigning 
was the increasing demand of private 
pupils on his time and the leadership 
of a choir and band. The resignation 
was accepted with extreme regret. Les- 
lie D. Hanson, during the last four years 
supervisor of music in the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., schools, was selected as his suc- 
RALPH L. MYERs. 


cessor. 
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The Secret of Improvisation 


Que 


[Continued from page 5] 





musie and the first to appear upon the 
musical horizon, have long ago been left 
.o shift for themselves, while harmony, a 
tonal consequence of the larger activity 
f these two, and the while more easily 
subject to analysis, has been selected as 
‘he main entrance to musical creation. 

If an improvisor did not feel that the 
eats formed the measure and the meas- 
ure formed the phrase and the phrase 
formed the period there could be no con- 
ciousness of form in which to carry the 
burden of harmonies, and melody would 
be meaningless because of its shapeless- 
ness. What shape and proportion is to 
plastic or pictorial art, rhythm is to 
musical art. Few persons, unless they 
have earned it, are creatively rhythmic. 
We are so in the habit of responding to 
rhythmic activity that we think we are 
creatively rhythmic when in fact we are 
only responsive. 

Rhythmic activity is divided into two 
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the one formal, the other deco- 
rative. Formal rhythmic activity acts 
upon harmonic lengths and designs, 
while its decorative aspect is the prima! 
force of melodic creation which is more 
fully defined by its harmonic foundation. 
Every musician knows that the beat cre- 
ates the measure and the measure cre- 
ates the phrase, but knowing this alone 
without actually feeling the recurring 
pulsations of rhythmic flow is as little 
help to the improvisor as the reading of 
the chapters on soups and meats in a 
cook-book by one who is hungry. Every 
musician knows that a variation of 
rhythmic patterns is essential for an in- 
teresting melodic creation, but knowing 
this fact alone will not aid the improvisor 
immediately to create a melody that pos- 
sesses the necessary rhythmic designs 
that give it charm. 


The rhythmic patterns that are com- 
mon in musical expression are many and 
must become a habit in all musical think- 
ing. Classified and formed into a vo- 


classes: 


cabulary, these rhythmic patterns by 
vigorous exercise become the very life 
principle that animates the members of 
the scale and puts them in ordered mo- 
tion which is nothing less than melody. 

With this as a beginning, anyone musi- 
cally minded may enter the path of musi- 
cal creation with the confidence that with 
diligence in practice, patience in exercis- 
ing the mind to express the three-fold 
elements of music he may experience the 
delight in the consciousness that the 
mystery that surrounds music does not 
exist. It is then only a matter of prac- 
tice, of knowing what to practice. The 
canon, the fugue or any form of musical 
expression when the fundamental secrets 
are known are all within reach of those 
who possess the nerve and the patience 
to “hit the line hard.” These fundamen- 
tal principles the writer has employed in 
stimulating and training the musical 
creative faculties and from experience 
can say that the exacting peculiarities 
of the canon and the fugue may in a 
comparatively short time become modes 
of fluent musical expression. 

Not until the American musician 
strives for creatorship can he hope to 
make America musically free. 





Wanda Landowska, Harpsichordist, to Be 
Heard in America in Fall 


Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist and 
pianist, who will make her American 
début next season under the direction 
of Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
foremost exponents of the harpsichord. 
Although she had achieved success as a 
pianist, it was the harpsichord that 
claimed most of her attention when she 
went to Paris to continue her studies. 
Consequently, it is on this instrument 
that she has won particular distinction 
in various European centers. Her in- 
strument is a copy of one of the time 
of Bach and has two keyboards. She 
will be heard in this country both in re- 
cital and with orchestra, engagements 
having already been booked for appear- 
ances with the New York Philharmonic, 
the New York Symphony and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 


Norwich Gives Hempel Ovation 


NORWICH, CONN., May 28.—Frieda 
Hempel in her Jenny Lind Concert in 
Slater Hall recently, attracted the larg- 
est audience in the history of the city. 
Extra seats were placed in every avail- 
able spot on the main floor and in the 
annex and the stage was filled to ca- 
pacity. The singer received a veritable 
ovation and many encores extended the 
program much beyond its original length. 
She was assisted by Coenraad V. Bos 
at the piano and Louis P. Fritze, flautist. 
Eleven Academy girls, carrying shep- 
herds’ crooks and old-fashioned bouquets, 
acted as ushers. B 





Florence Easton Sings Group by Albany 
Composer 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 28.—Florence 
Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang a group of four songs com- 
posed by John Louw Nelson of Albany, 
at her recital on May 16 in Chancellor’s 
Hall. These are, “The Return,” “Moon- 
rise,” “The Bird” and “Come Back to 
Me.” Mr. Nelson played her accom- 
paniments. 

Other numbers sung by Mme. Easton 
were, “One Fine Day” from “Madama 
Butterfly,” Fourdrain’s “Carnival,” 
“Zueignung” of Schumann, and a group 
of English songs. Ralph Leopold, Mme. 
Easton’s accompanist, played a group of 
solos by Chopin, Dohnanyi, Rachmanin- 
off and Leschetizky. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


May 26.—Fifty members of the Chi- 
cago Symphony were brought here by 
the Rockford Mendelssohn Club for the 
closing concert of its artist series. Un- 
der the baton of George Dasch, the or- 
chestra gave two concerts, one in the 
afternoon for school children and an eve- 
ning program for club members and the 
public. Throughout the evening the 
audience greeted the organization with 
enthusiastic applause.—The musical year 
of the club was brought to a close by 















a splendid presentation of the opera 
“Mignon.” Elsie Nelson, in the name 
part, sang with fine tone and apprecia- 
tion of the nature of her rdéle. Mrs. 
Joseph Goldman, as Filina, filled her 
part excellently. Ambrose Cherichetti 
was exceptionally good, both in voice 
and acting as Wilhelm Meister, and the 
part of Lothario was well taken by Sum- 
ner Miller. Myrtle Anderson as F'red- 
erick, Francis Edstrom as Laertes, Yale 
B. Whitney as Giarno and A. R. Tucker 
as Antonio all filled their parts most 
creditably. Mrs. O. R. Brouse was con- 
ductor, and the Copeland Orchestra 
shared in the success of the perform- 
ance. Mrs. FREDERICK CARLSON. 





Byron Hudson, tenor, has been en- 
gaged by the Edison Phonograph Com- 
pany to make a series of records. 


“MIKADO” IN LOUISVILLE 





Season of Savoy Opera—Hear 
Local Women’s Chorus 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 26.—The De 
Wolf Hopper Opera Company opened a 
six-weeks’ engagement at Fontaine 


Ferry Park on May 14 before an en- 
thusiastic audience. The company in- 
cludes Arthur Cunningham, Herbert 
Waterous, Henry Kelly and Arthur 
Geary, Bernice Mershon, Fern Rogers 
and Winifred Anglin. “The Mikado” 
was the first production and other Gil- 
bert and Sullivan works are scheduled. 
The Junior ‘Orchestra of the Louisville 
Conservatory gave its annual concert, 
with Charles Metzler conducting and 
Mary Ernest Poor as violin soloist, on 
May 3. With decided ability the orches- 
tra presented an interesting program, 
which included Mozart’s Symphony in E 
Flat. Miss Poor gave a good interpreta- 
tion of the Nachez Gipsy Dance, No. 1. 
The first concert of the season by the 
Louisville Women’s Chorus was given in 
the auditorium of the Boys’ High School 
on May 17, under the leadership of Fred- 
eric Cowles, who recently took charge of 
the chorus. This organization was 
founded by Caroline Bourgard with a 
membership of sixteen voices three years 
ago. It has grown four times in size and 
is now one of the recognized musical as- 
sets of the city. The program was made 
up of groups of Russian, Czecho-Slo- 
vakian and Hungarian folk-songs, as 
well as two English groups. The soloist 
was Esther Metz, soprano, who gave two 
groups of songs in her usual excellent 
manner. Dorothy Park and Alice Lin- 
kenberg were piano accompanists for the 
chorus and Mr. Cowles playing for the 
soloist. ROBERT N. THOMPSON. 
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Julia Claussen, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, and Paul Althouse, tenor, will 
give a concert in celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Church of St. 
John the Baptist of Centreville, R. I., on 
June 24, 
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\]ACH season the cry goes 
up that American com- 
posers are not produc- 
ing anything of note in 
the larger forms—op- 
eratic, orchestral, cham- 
ber music—that is consistent with the 
number of briefer compositions, such 
as songs, instrumental pieces and the 
like. Just why this condition should 
exist is a question too large for dis- 
cussion in this column, but it is more 
than probable that: lack of facilities 
for their performance is its chief 
cause. Certainly our composers are 
quite as capabie of thinking in the 
larger forms as those of other lands, 
but, while some of our orchestral lead- 
ers are constantly on the lookout for 
native scores, we have, comparing our 
field with that of Europe, compara- 


tively few orchestras for the perform- 
ance of such works. And as for the 
chances for an opera score—every musi- 
cian knows how rare they are. If some 
unheralded native Wagner were to knock 
at the doors of our opera houses the 
chances are that his works would be re- 
jected to make room for a revival of 
some early Italian work that everybody 
had hoped was permanently dead! 








ok ok * 
Scores by An American composer 
Adolph M. living in Pittsburgh, 
Foerster Adolph M. Foerster, 
has not been discour- 
aged in his production of orchestral 


scores, however, and has recently added 
to his list, besides other things, an 
“American Ode” (Leipzig: Fritz Schu- 
berth, Jr.; New York: Carl Fischer). 
It is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four 
horns, two trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba, drums and strings, and is not the 
usual hodge-podge of well-known Ameri- 
can songs strung together, though it 
appropriately concludes with the na- 
tional anthem. From the first notes 
of the introduction, for brass and 
drums, Mr. Foerster makes his ode 
impressive and virile. His orchestra- 
tion has richness and warmth, and he 
builds to his climax with a sure touch. 
From the time the first four bars of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” are heard, an- 
nounced lento and in four-four time by 
the clarinet, until it is heard in its en- 
tirety at the end, there is a skillfully 
managed feeling of suspense. There is 
a place for a work of this character: a 
short, patriotic ode, neither very difficult 
to play nor too modern in its idiom. 

“The Enchanter’s Dream” is a grace- 
ful, shimmering waltz for strings. It 
opens with a short introduction, followed 
by a ’cello solo, which leads into the 
waltz. The harmonic scheme is simple 
and intelligible; the melody well defined 
and highly pleasing. Mr. Foerster writes 
well for the orchestra as a whole and 
knows the capacities of its several 
choirs. He shows discrimination in bal- 
ance, variety and coloring in this num- 
ber and, while his material is neither 
particularly original nor striking, he 
handles it with skill and knowledge. It 
is dedicated to Wassili Leps. 

‘Love Visions” is a song for high 
voice, with orchestral or piano accom- 
paniment, to a text by the composer. It 
shows a Wagnerian trend of thought, 
without imitation, however. The piano 
version displays the orchestral possibili- 
ties of the accompaniment and promises 
an interesting ensemble. The singer has 
ample scope for effect and the climax is 
striking, with a richly elaborated accom- 
paniment to enhance it. The “Cava- 
tina,” for Piano and ’Cello, is equally 
characteristic of Mr. Foerster’s style; 
the solo part has a solid, diatonic melody 
of considerable appeal, above a piano 
supvort of rich texture. It is a welcome 
addition to the ’cello literature. 

*K * Ed 


Sonata for Jean Bartholoni’s So- 


Piano and Violin nata for Piano and 
by Jean Violin (Geneva: Edi- 
Bartholoni tion Henn; New York: 


Fine Arts Importing 
Corporation) is a long but extremely 
interesting work that should win the ap- 
proval of violinists. The composer is not 
a modernist seeking expression in a 
strange idiom, though he is by no means 


conventional. He has not turned a deaf 
ear to the modes of the day, but has, in 
this work, tempered them with a respect 
for the established sonata form and a 
spontaneous melodic gift to which he 
gives full play. There is something 
MacDowellian in his opening theme in 
C Minor, the combination of virility and 
pathos which the American employed so 
tellingly. Were it less energetic and 
striking, it would become monotonous 
before the end of the last movement, as 
the whole work is based on it and a sec- 
ond theme that offers almost as much of 
interest. To write a sonata of sixty-two 
pages growing out of such scant ma- 
terial, and compel interest to the end, is 
an undertaking not to be lightly ap- 
proached. That Mr. Bartholoni has suc- 
ceeded is in itself high praise. There 
are many interesting sidelights and di- 
gressions in his pages, and the thematic 
development shows an active imagina- 
tion. There are moments of real beauty, 
particularly in the first movement; effec- 
tive bits of ornamentation, excellent 
writing for both instruments throughout 
and a unifying, a binding together of the 
whole that is thoroughly satisfying. The 
work deserves to be heard because of its 
intrinsic musical worth. 

* * °* 

Those fortunate per- 
sons to whom music has 
not become a mere in- 
tellectual exercise, and 
for whom its purely sensuous appeal is 
not taboo, will revel in Charles Repper’s 
Two Piano Pieces in Dance Rhythm, 
“The Dance in the Patio” and “Cossack 
Dance” (Boston: Charles Brashear). 
The former is an excellent example of 
the tango, subtle, sensuous and com- 
pelling in its rhythmic and tonal quali- 
ties. The latter has all the feverish ex- 
citement, the swift, whirling intoxica- 
tion that is an integral part of the favor- 
ite Russian dance form. A marked fea- 
ture of these pieces is Mr. Repper’s 
musicianship. He has caught more than 
the rhythms—many of the writers of the 
cheaper kinds of popular music have that 
—inasmuch as he has clothed them in 
fascinating, well-written music. They 
make attractive piano numbers and de- 
serve to be popular. 


Two Attractive 
Examples of 
the Dance 


ok ok * 
A Valse by Another intriguing 
Ignaz dance is Ignaz Fried- 
Friedman man’s “Elle Danse,” 


dedicated to Anna Pav- 
lowa (Breitkopf & Hartel). Those con- 
cert-goers who have had the good fortune 
to hear the composer play it already 
know its charm. It might almost be a 
product of some modern Johann Strauss, 
steeped in the tradition of the delicious 
Viennese waltz. It is sufficient to say 
that Mr. Friedman’s music is worthy of 
its dedication. He has not written it for 
the pupil or the amateur, however, but 
rather for those who possess just a modi- 
cum of his command of the piano. 

Ba K * 


Numbers for Two pieces of a sus- 


Violin and tained, song-like na- 
"Cello by ture, one, “Ionian Mel- 
Edward ody” for Violin and 
Ballantine Piano, the other, Ro- 


mance in E for ’Cello 
and Piano, by Edward Ballantine (Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt Co.), should find favor. 
They are both attractive melodies with 
accompaniments that are well harmo- 
nized and in good taste. Instrumental- 
ists of onlv modest attainments will find 
them within their capabilities. They are 
equally valuable as recital numbers or 
teaching pieces. From the same press 
comes an arrangement by Lionel Tertis 
of the ever-popular “Londonderry Air” 
for ’Cello. This delightful melody has a 
universal appeal. It is effective in any 
combination and offers a wealth of op- 
portunity for harmonic variation. Mr. 
Tertis has added his mite to its develop- 
ment, and the result is a version that 
’eellists will find thoroughly to their 
liking. 

* * * 


As a rule there is some- 
thing halting or dis- 


Louis Victor 
Saar Turns to 


the Sonnet jointed or both about 
musical settings of son- 
nets. The meter is not well adapted to 


the comnoser’s use. Like most other 
rules, this one has some notable excep- 
tions (this bv. way of forestalling the 
statisticians!) Two recent attempts by 
Louis Victor Saar are creditable efforts. 
The poems are by Gilbert Moyle, entitled 


“Fate Chose the Time” and “Oh, Day of 
Days,” the first for medium voice, the 
second for either medium or high (G. 
Schirmer). Mr. Saar has written many 
fine songs, and, while these may not rank 
among his best, they are not without 
interest and value. The first is the better 
of the two. The music throbs with the 
same intensity that the words convey; it 
is touched with genuine sentiment and 
passion and a fine freedom of utterance. 
“Oh, Day of Davs” promises well, but 
fails to live up to the promise. In the 
last six bars of the voice part it comes 
near being an _ out-and-out popular 
ballad. 

* * * 

Bainbridge Crist has 
made an excellent har- 
monization of “Nina 
Bobo,” a Javanese 
Lullaby (Carl Fischer), without taking 
undue liberties with its natural simplic- 
ity. The melody is charming, naive and 
of the kind that lingers in the memory. 
Just what the characteristics of Java- 
nese music are, it would be difficult to 
judge from this example. The melody is 
in a familiar idiom and it. with the ac- 
compan:iment, might well be a product of 
Mr. Crist’s imagination. However that 
may be, it is a delightful song and sing- 
ers should become acquainted with it. It 
comes in two keys, for high or low voice. 


A Javanese 
Lullaby 


Americanized 


* * * 
A Song Con- The credit is about 
cerning the fifty-fifty to Punch and 
Fairies. Mabel Wood Hill for 


the attractive little 
song entitled “The Fairies” (G. Schir- 
mer). It has a tripping, roguish way 
with it that is refreshing. Miss Hill has 
made a decided success of the music. It 
bubbles and dances along with simple 
delicacy and in a manner that we are 


inclined to believe is conventionally 
fairy-like. 

* * * 
A Song for Gertrude Martin 
the Young Rohrer’s “Home from 
Folks School” (published by 


the composer in Pitts- 
burgh) is written for that vast, hungry 
army of children just home from school, 
whose familiar and expectant greeting 
is a cheery “oo-hoo!” Both words and 
music, from the same pen, express a keen 
sympathy for child life, and children will 
thoroughly enjoy its tunefulness and its 
little story. 
K * * 
Benjamin Cosyn, Two English musi- 
“Right Owner cians, J. A. Fuller- 
of This Book.”” Maitland and W. Bar- 
clay Squire, are the 
editors of a book of twenty-five pieces, 
some of them for piano, some for organ, 
selected from a manuscript in the hand- 
writing of Benjamin Cosyn, an English 
organist of the earlv part of the seven- 
teenth century. These “Twenty-five 
Pieces for Keyed Instruments” (London: 
J. & W. Chester) are made up of six 
numbers by John Bull, one by William 
Byrd, three by Cosyn, fourteen by Or- 
lando Gibbons and one anonymous. The 
original manuscript, the editors inform 
us, is in the Royal Musical Library. 
Benjamin Cosyn’s “initials are stamped 
on the side,” and his “name, as the 
‘right owner of this booke,’ occurs at the 
end of the Table of Contents.” Little is 
known about this composer; we are in- 
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formed in the Preface that he “was . 
ganist of Dulwich College from 1622 

1624, and of Charterhouse from 1626 

1643, when ‘organs being prohibited, 

was discharged by the Governors,’ wi 
however, ‘taking the poverty, ould a; 
and imperfections of body of the sa 
Benjamin Cosens’ into consideration, « 
lowed him a yearly pension of thirte 
pounds six shillings and eight pen 
After this no trace of him has be 
found.” The volume is of particuls 


historical interest and contains illun 
nating examples of the contrapunt: 
writing of these English pioneers for t! 
organ and the virginal. 
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Management 
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Mme. 
Tamaki Miura 


Japanese Prima Donna 
Soprano 


Just returned from triumphal 
concert tour of JAPAN and 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


On tour with SAN CARLO 
te OPERA COMPANY Season 

Photo © Elgin 1922-1923, 

Concerts and Recitals given in costume with 


Maestro Aldo Franchetti, Composer, at the piano. 
Fer Ooncert dates, season 1922-1923, address: 





Management: Fortune Gallo 
1128-29 Aeolian Hall, New York 








STARK’S 


AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Benefits, Lyceum, Music 
Festivals, etc. 

Openings for Good Talent 


Glen Morris Stark, Studio 816, 
Director Carnegie Hall 








GRACE 


STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 
817 West 93d St., New York, Riverside 7988 





EZIO 


LABROMO 


TENOR 


Available for Concerts—Opera—Recitals 
Limited Number of Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 118 West 73d St., New York 
Columbus 9500 








LOUIS 


ROBERT 


ORGANIST—CONDUOTOR—PIANIST 

Now in New York 

Formerly Asst. Conductor to Willem Mengelberg, 

and Organist Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, Holland, 

8t. Bavo Cathedral, Haarlem, Holland. 

Available for Concerts, Recitals 

Limited number of pupile accepted. 
Studio: 351 W. 57th St., New York 
Phone Circle 9888 








PROF. M. V. DURMASHKIN 
OPERATIC TENOR 


Teacher of the Italian Methed of Voice 

Culture, Coaching in All Operas and 

Song Recital, Solfeggio, Theory and 
Practical Training 


" Studio 
3810 Broadway, Corner 159 St., New York 








Telephone Wadsworth 7810 





wero BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 








‘ECTON: 


Address care of Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Chev. F. F. CORRADETTI 


Voice Culture 
Italian Bel Canto Method Endorsed by OA- 
RUSO, POLACCO, MORANZONI, BOBI, 
AMATO, STRACCIARI, SODBRO, ete. 
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Frederick Gunster to 
Sing Next Year Under 
R. E. Johnston Direction 
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Frederick Gunster 


Frederick Gunster, American tenor, 
who during the last several seasons has 
gained a substantial following in many 
parts of the United States, will appear 
in concert next season under the exclu- 
sive management of R. E. Johnston, New 
York manager. Mr. Gunster has won 
recognition not only for his excellent 
work in oratorio, but also in concert, 
especially as a singer of American songs, 
Negro spirituals and dialect songs. As 
assisting artist to Geraldine Farrar two 
seasons ago, Mr. Gunster established 
himself in high favor in many cities, in 
most of which he has since been engaged 
for individual recitals. 

WEATHERFORD, TEX.—The Girls’ Man- 
dolin Club of the Pythian Home recently 
gave concerts for the Grand Lodge at 
Houston and at Marlin and Taylor on the 
return trip.—Pupils of the Rider Studios 
of Weatherford and Millsap recently ap- 
peared in a program of voice, violin and 
plano numbers. 





REDLANDS, CAL.—The pupils of Vera 
Beatty were heard in recital at the First 
Methodist Church. Both piano and vio- 
lin numbers were given and those taking 
part were Jean Sanford, Alvin Addy, 
Mary Wheeless, Elsie Sechrest, Eliza- 
beth Sering, Elizabeth Stone, Richard 
Sering, Bertha Lagerway, Hazel Rice, 
Jeannette Huizing, Mildred Sechrest and 
Norah Savoie. 





SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—Ray Hast- 
ings, organist of the Philharmonic Audi- 
torlum, Los Angeles, gave an organ re- 
ital in the First Congregational Church 
before a packed house. His program in- 
cluded a group of his own compositions, 


sand he was assisted by John Cummings, 


Scotch baritone. 





Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, who 
Salled recently for Europe, gave a con- 
cert on board the Pittsburg for the bene- 
it of the ship charity. Mr. Nyiregyhazi, 
who has many compositions to his credit, 
intends to complete several new works 
during the summer. 


—— 


SEATTLE CLUBS ACTIVE 


Ladies’ Musical Organization Closes Sea- 
son—Marie Sidenius Zendt Heard 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 26.—The closing 
program of monthly concerts under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club was 
given on May 8, and ensemble and solo 
numbers were presented. The women’s 
chorus, under Ella Helm Boardman, with 
Katherine Robinson at the piano, sang a 
group of songs, and Margaret McCulloch 
Lang, violin; Iris Canfield, ’cello, and 
Leone Langdon, piano, played Rachmani- 
noff’s “Elegiaque.” The soloists of the 
evening were Margaret Moss Hemion, 
soprano, and Paul McCoole, pianist. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano of Chi- 
cago, gave a fine program, with Arville 
Belstad at the piano, on May 9. Mme. 
Zendt, who demonstrated her gifts in a 
convincing manner, was assisted by Hat- 
tie Edenholm, pianist, and Lora Teshner, 
cellist. 

John Sundsten, one of Seattle’s young 
and talented pianists, was heard in con- 
cert recently. He played the Bach C 
Minor Prelude and Fugue and Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Opus 10; also a number of 
cther compositions of a high order. Mr. 
Sundsten was assisted by James R. Har- 
vey, tenor, who was accompanied by 
Ronald Hooper. 

The Seattle Music Study Club met at 
the home of Mrs. Arden L. Smith and 
listened to a program arranged by Elea- 
nor Rockwell Fitz, the musical numbers 
being given by Mrs. Frederick W. Gra- 
ham, Irene Baltrusch, Mrs. H. B. Perry, 
Edith Kendal and Mrs. Jack T. Smith. 

La Bohéme Music Club held its May 
meeting with Mrs. Guy Wren. German 
compositions were interpreted by Mrs. 
E. C. Walling, Mrs. J. S. Harrison, Vio- 
let McKay Ball and Winifred Bonsfield. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


“MIKADO” IN VERMILION 


Gilbert and Sullivan Opera a Festival 
Attraction—Pavloska’s Recital 

VERMILION, S. D., May 26.—A _ per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, 
“The Mikado,” in the City Theater was 
one of the features of the recent Music 
Festival. The principals included Doro- 
thy Jackson, Harry Vanneman, Helene 
Koster, Kenneth Morgan, Juanita Dunn, 
Alice Whitlow, Nathan Herzoff and R. C. 
Derbyshire, and they, assisted by an ex- 
ceptionally good chorus, gave an attrac- 
tive performance with the University 
Orchestra, under the leadership of A. L. 


Wilson. Beulah Lyon was the stage 
director. 
The second program of the festival 


was given by the University Orchestra 
in the City Theater. The soloists were 
of the 


Irene Pavloska, mezzo-soprano 
Chicago Opera, and Helen Davenport, 
pianist. The audience was a large and 


cordial one. The orchestra program in- 
cluded the Allegretto from the Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven, Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite and the Overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon.” 

Miss Pavloska was warmly greeted in 
recital at the City Theater in a program 
chosen from the works of Debussy, 
Strauss, Schumann, Handel, Hahn and 
other composers. Alta Freeman was ac- 


companist. 
Winners in the State contest of the 
South Dakota Federation of Music 


Clubs, held in Vermillion recently, were 
Ruth Palmer of White Lake, pianist, 
pupil of Walter Pfitzner of Aberdeen; 
Dorothy Jackson of Ipswich, soprano, 
pupil of Alvin L. Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, and Orville 
Rennie of Sioux Falls, tenor, who studied 
at Cornell College in Iowa and at the 
University of Minnesota. 
M. E. DUDLEY. 





Berta Reviere, soprano, who went to 
Italy in April, will return to America 
in the early fall for a season in light 
opera. 


AUSTIN CHORUS SINGS 


Leads Music Week in Texas City with 
Sacred Program 

AUSTIN, TEX., May 26.—The Amateur 
Choral Club has added one more success- 
ful year to its record. The season closed 
with a sacred concert at the Majestic 
Theater on Sunday, May 6. The pro- 
gram included Liszt’s Psalm 1387 and 
Kernochan’s “Foolish Virgins.” Lester 
Brenizer, baritone, sang Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” and Mana-Zucca’s ‘“Rachem,” 
as well as the baritone solos in “Foolish 
Virgins.” Mary Louise Allen, a member 
of the club, sang Haydn’s “With Verdure 
Clad.” Mrs. Will Scott Finks was heard 
in the contralto solo in the Liszt work 
and Mrs. Luther Thompson in the so- 
prano part. Mrs. Anita Storrs-Gaedke 
played the violin obbligato. Contralto 
solos in the “Foolish Virgins” were sung 
by Mrs. H. H. Luedecke and Mattie 
Yancey, and the soprano solos by Mrs. 
Thompson. Vena K. Mathews was at 
the organ, Victor Powell at the piano, and 
Mrs. J. W. Morris conducted. 

The concert served to open “Music 
Week,” the celebration of which was 
under the direction of Miss Willie Ste- 
phens Supervisor of the Public Schools. 
Programs were given daily at the differ- 
ent schools, and there evening concerts 
also. Notable was the concert by the 
University Glee Club, Mr. Lester Breni- 
zer, leader, on May 9. Mrs. Clarence 
Test, soprano, assisted. 

Mrs. Katherine B. Peeples of Dallas 
gave a very interesting piano recital on 
May 10, and on the following day Miss 
Stephens presented the “Frog Prince” 
cantata with children from the Junior 
High School. 

The climax of the week was the con- 
cert given on Sunday afternoon, May 13, 
at the Majestic Theater by the Austin 
High School Choral Club, when 300 
children sang. Mr. Brenizer accomplished 
excellent work with the young singers. 
Beulah Beaver was the accompanist. 

Mrs. J. W. Morris. 


NORMAN, OKLA. 

May 26.—The fourth Faculty Concert 
of the University of Oklahoma was given 
recently by Lyman Stanley, pianist; 
Neil Boardman, violinist, and William 
Schmidt, tenor. Mrs. Schmidt was also 


soloist with the University Orchestra 
under the Dean Frederick Holmberg. 
The last production of the 


School of Fine Arts for this year was 
the opera “Mignon.” William G. Schmidt 
was director and Dean Holmberg was 
conductor. The work was well given. 
- * Erika Morini appeared here 
recently assisted by Harry Kaufman, ac- 
companist. : The Choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church gave its last 
musical program recently under the 
leadership of Mrs. Belle Vickery Mat- 
thews. The most popular anthems used 
during the year were the features of 
the program. Mrs. Matthews sang 
“Sancta Maria” by Fauré with violin 
and ’cello obbligato. 
RuTH E. Moore. 


Goodson Concludes English Tour 


Katharine Goodson, pianist, who will 
come to America in the autumn for an- 
other tour, concluded her recital tour in 
England last week and has gone to the 
Brittany Coast for a brief vacation. 
Miss Goodson will be in America only 
from September until January, and her 
time is being rapidly filled by her man- 
ager, Catharine A. Bamman. 


Thelma Given, violinist, will appear in 
a concert to be given under the auspices 
of the executive committee of the Paro- 
chial Union of the Church of St. John 
the Baptist of Centreville, in Arctic, 
West Warwick, R. I., June 24. 


American Cities Hear 
Clara Clemens in Her 
Historical Song Series 
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Clara Clemens 


Since her first presentation of seven 
historical recitals outlining the develop- 
ment of song was given last year in 
Germany, Clara Clemens, mezzo-soprano, 
has received many requests from various 
cities to repeat the series in this country. 
So far she has given it in two cities, De- 
troit and Ann Arbor, where she appeared 
tefore the members of the Matinee Mu- 
sical Club. It has been hailed for its 
educational value, comprising some 150 
songs, representing the various schools 
and periods of composition. In addition 
to her regular appearances that are be- 
ing booked for next season by her man- 
ager, Charles N. Drake, Mme. Clemens 
will give her historical series in several 
cities and will also make a limited num- 
ber of appearances with her husband, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Instead of making 
her customary trip abroad this summer, 
Mme. Clemens will go to California, 
where she will enjoy a vacation and also 
work on her répertoire for next season. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
May 26.—The St. Cecilia 
ducted by William H. Jones, 


Club, 
gave its 


con- 


seventh annual concert on May 8, assisted 


by Myrtle Warren, soprano; Edwin 
sray, bass; the Raleigh String Quartet 
and Sue Kyle Southwick, accompanist.— 
Graduation piano recitals have been 
given by Fannie Robinson Monroe, as- 
sisted by Katherine Carr, soprano, and 
by Jewel Edgerton, assisted by Margaret 
3uckingham, soprano. 
ETHEL C. ZIGLATZKI. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

May 26.—The Louisville Orchestra So- 
ciety, Victor Rudolf, conductor, lately 
gave its annual concert at the Y. W. 
C. A. auditorium. This concert was the 
most successful since its organization. 
The program consisted of the Overture 
to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” Beetho- 


ven’s Second Symphony. Moszkowski’s 
ballet music from “Boabdill,’”’ Tchaikov- 
sky’s Andante Cantabile and Strauss’ 


“Blue Danuke” waltzes. 
ROBERT NALL THOMPSON. 


DUNKIRK, N. Y. 

May 26.—Charles Courboin recently 
gave an admirable recital in St. John’s 
Evangelical Church, playing the Bach 
Passacaglia, César Franck’s Third Chor- 
ale, an Overture by Rollo F. Maitland, a 
Senerade by Edward Grosse, Firmin 
Swinnen’s “Chinoiserie,” Alexander Rus- 
sell’s “Song of the Basket-Weaver,” and 
other numbers, and displaying’ the 
powers of the organ at their fullest. 











will teach at the 


cESAR THOMSON 


‘The world’s greatest exponent of the violin as Teacher, Cornposer and Artist”’ 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, beginning Sept. 18. 


Free Scholarship, including Board, Room and Tuition awarded through competition. 


Address ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pupils of Jean 
Frances Carroll were heard in the lec- 
ture hall of Carnegie Institute, assisted 
by Gertrude Sykes King, soprano, who 
was very cordially received. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—In a concert 
given by the Westchester Congregational 
Church Choir at the High School an at- 
tractive program, including a group of 
Russian works, was sung under the lead- 
ership of Caroline Beeson Fry. 

* * * 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—In the first public 
program in the new auditorium of the 
Immaculate Heart Academy, the younger 
members of the Conservatory gave the 
first of a series of musicales which is to 
precede the graduation in June. 

* * 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA.—The Women’s 
Choral Club, assisted by Grace Ellis and 
Helen Eubank, sopranos, and Lucille 
Tilghman, contralto, was heard in con- 
cert recently under the baton of William 
Hamilton. Mabel Maxon was accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Cecile Steinfeldt 
Satterfield, pianist, pupil of her father, 
John M. Steinfeldt, president of the Col- 
lege of Music, was presented in an excel- 
lent graduation recital. Olga Heye, 
piano pupil of Clara Duggan Madison, 
also recently gave a recital. 

ok * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Associa- 
tion Glee Club recently gave its first con- 
cert since its organization by John Louw 
Nelson. Included in its program was 
Rubinstein’s “Tower of Babel,” which 
was given recently by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Glee Club. Mr. Nelson sang a 
group of songs. 

* * 

MIAMI, FLA.—Pupils of Beatrice Mac- 
Cue, contralto, were recently heard in 
recital previously to her return to her 
home in New York. Those participating 


4 











were Mrs. R. B. Morrison, Alice Graham, 
Mrs. Arthur Keene, Mrs. Walton Arring- 
ton and Virginia Rich. Edna Burnside 
was at the piano. 

* * * 

PORTSMOUTH, OHIO.—The local Com- 
munity Chorus, which is in its second 
year, gave a recent concert at the High 
School, singing, among other works 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” with Edgar Sprague, tenor, as 
soloist. Elmer Ende conducted and 


Doris Moore was accompanist. 
* Bd ok 


TAYLORSVILLE, Miss.—Lottie Donald, 
teacher of piano at the High School, re- 
cently presented the following pupils in 
recital: Maudell Shanks, Bradis Duck- 
worth, Wava Shanks, Valera Hardin, 
Josie Hester, Stella Riley, Vera Walker, 
Etoile Eaton and Esther Burns. The 
operetta, “The Maid and the Golden 
Slipper,” concluded the program. 

Sd * * 

WICHITA, KAN.—Lena Ballard, Helen 
Loomis, Edna May Wheeler, Lillian 
Cady, Ella Playmate, Howard Cantwell, 
Isabelle Younie, Laura Haas, Cleytus 
Spring, Thelma Tro, pupils of Emma 
Barndollar, lately appeared in recital at 
the Augusta High School. A piano re- 
cital was given by Mildred McPherson, 
pupil of Mabel Capron, in the Fairmount 
College Chapel. Mildred Orr assisted. 


x * * 


TERRE HAUTE; IND.—The closing re- 
cital of the music section of the Woman’s 
Department Club was given by Mar- 
guerite Welte, pianist, pupil of Anne 
Hulman. Miss Welte featured Chopin 
and Brahms numbers and was warmly 
applauded. Mrs. Edward Hazledine, for 
three years chairman of the section, re- 
tires in favor of Mrs. Omar McWhinney, 
who has been elected for next season. 


ROANOKE, VA.—An interesting pro- 
gram was given by Charles Norman 


MUSICIAN S’ 


Granville, baritone, in the second of the 
People’s Popular Concert Series, spon- 
sored by Martha Paresi and Mary 
Evans. Louise Mason was an able ac- 
companist and played several solos artis- 
tically. The retiring president of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club, Mrs. 
Herbert Gregory, was presented with a 
silver vase at a recent meeting of the 
club. 


* * * 


GRovE City, PAa.—Jean Moser and 
Lois Campbell, pupils of Dr. H. Poehl- 
mann of Grove City Conservatory, ap- 
peared in recent song recitals. Miss 
Moser sang groups by Schumann, Tchai- 
kovsky, Cadman and Amy Woodforde- 
Finden, and was assisted by G. Mehner. 
Miss Campbell’s program was made up 
of numbers by Schubert, Schumann, 
Grieg, Gounod, Campbell-Tipton and 
other composers, and Esther Reynolds 
assisted. 


a * * 
MADISON, Wis.—Frances Landon and 
Janet Breitenbach, pianists, recently 


gave graduation recitals at Music Hall. 
Miss Landon’s program included Bee- 
thoven’s C Minor Sonata and, with Miss 
Breitenbach at the second piano, Schu- 
mann’s A Minor Concerto. Miss Brei- 
tenbach, at her recital, played Schu- 
mann’s G Minor Sonata and Saint-Saéns’ 
G Minor Concerto, Miss Landon assist- 
ing in the second piano part in the last- 


named work. 
* OK 


ALBANY N. Y.—The centennial of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” was observed by 


the Albany Community Chorus. Mrs. 
Edward H. Belcher, soprano, sang a 
group of songs and “Home, Sweet 


Home,” as an encore. Rev. William C. 
Mitchell gave a talk on John Howard 
Payne. Elmer A. Tidmarsh, conductor 
of the chorus, who is also organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Rome, will 
leave for Europe shortly to take the sum- 
mer course at Fontainebleau, France. 
* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Frances San- 
ders, pupil of Ethel Borden-Black, head 
of the piano department of the West Vir- 
ginia University School of Music, ap- 
peared in a graduation recital in Com- 
mencement Hall, her program including 
two of Scarlatti’s Sonatas in A, a Bee- 
thoven Sonata, numbers by Sgambati 
and Schumann’s A Minor Concerto, Mrs. 


DIRECTORY 


Black playing the orchestral part of +h 
Schumann work on a second piano. )i., 
Sanders’ aunt, Maude Sanders-Bailey, of 
Fairmont, W. Va., soprano, sang seveya} 
solos. 
ca cK K 

RoME, GA.—Mary Harbin, who n 
the first prize in the composition con 
for children under fourteen at the « 
vention of the South Atlantic Federa: 
in Savannah, is only twelve, and sent | 
the contest a Suite, “Springtime,” in ; 
parts. Upon winning the prize, she y 
summoned by telegraph to Savannah 
play the suite and hurried out of « 
classroom with only thirty minutes 
spare, caught the train and successfu |y 
played the work at the convention. \ 
liam Harbin, one of Mary’s_ broth: 
won the first prize in the violin cont 


* * * 


VERMILLION, S. D.—The Vermillion 
Musical Club, at its recent meeting at 
the home of Mrs. D. M. Inman, hear« a 
program of works of Schumann. (A 
paper on the life of the composer was 
read by Grace Burgess, and numbers 
were given by Hazel Wagner, Mrs. As. 
pinwall, Gertrude Courshon, Mrs. Koster 
and an instrumental quartet made up of 
Genevieve Truran, Nathan Herzoff and 
Dean and Mrs. W. R. Colton. The club 
also gave a musicale at the home of Mrs. 
Lawrence Grange, at which an interest- 
ing program was presented by Dorothy 
Jackson, Margaret Brander, Margaret 
Allison, Anna Dell Morgan and Fran- 


celia Frary. 
1 * nd 


ATHENS, GA.—The students of the 
Lucy Cobb Institute sang Paul Bliss’ 
“Pan on a Summer Day” in the Seney- 
Stovall Chapel under the leadership of 
Louise Rostand. The Treble Clef Club 
of Lucy Cobb lately presented a miscel- 
laneous program conducted by Miss 
Rostand. Harriet May Crenshaw, direc- 
tor of piano at the Institute, presented 
the following pupils in a two-piano re- 
cital: Caroline Ashton, Frances Crane, 
Lilla Mae Webb, Harriet Jeffries, An- 
nette Arnold, Alice Arnold, Ruth Mor- 
gan, Eliza Cobb McDorman, Jack Han- 
cox, Kathleen McCorkle, Mary Stephen- 
son, Helen McDorman, Alice Shaw, 
Emma Gray, Pearl Hardman, Anne 
Lewis, Pearlie Hammond, Mae Chapman. 
Two vocal pupils of Miss Rostand—Eve- 
lvn Zettler and Dorothy Moran—assisted 


in the program. 
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Miss leadership on May 13. The concert in- of the Symphony Association recently at 
ley, of LOCAL ARTISTS IN KANSAS CITY OPERA cluded a fine reading of Beethoven’s’ Ivanhoe Auditorium. 
everal a Mi S : tori First Symphony, ge ently” “Marche x ag concert for ~ “eo Sym- 
: : : " “Mignon” was also given twice, anc Xlave” and Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite. phony fund given recently in the same 
Little Symphony Aids Singers “Faust,” “Trovatore” and ‘Bohemian ati Romer, sinniet, was seatdiae artist pes + A Ha enlisted the talents of a num- 
) ' in Week’s Season—Hear Girl” for one performance each. in Godard’s Concerto, and Gladys Brit- ber of local artists in a program includ- 
ontest Mr. Davis appeared in the leading tain, soprano, and pupil of Edoardo’ ing operatic excerpts. The event was 
@ « Conservatory Forces tenor parts in “Madama Butterfly,” Sacerdote, sang Mozart’s “Deh, vieni sponsored by Horner Institute. 
Rats “Faust” and ‘“Trovatore,”’ and others’ non tardar.” Pietro Yon, organist, was heard in a 
nt for By Blanche Lederman who took part were Ottley Cranston, Public school pupils to the number of recital at the Grand Avenue Temple on 
In {ive KANSAS CiTy, Mo., May 26.—The bass, in three roles; Pauline Acuff as 1300 were chosen to compete in a music May 17, under the management of Powell 
ie Was Kansas City Grand Opera Company Filina and Arline; John Sanders as memory contest held at Ivanhoe Audi- Weaver. A program of much variety 
lah ; . ’ Laertes and Thaddeus; Mrs. Helen’ torium on May 14. The James School, included Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, 
»f under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Summerour, in three parts; Russel Rizer, with twenty perfect papers, won the first and the artist added a number of encores. 
tes Ottley Cranston, and adequately sup- Stanley Deacon, Arch Cannon, Eula Pewe prize of $50 in records. The Little Sym- The Haydn Male Chorus, with John 
sft ported by the Little Symphony, N. De Wheat, Alberta Blattman, Josephine phony played the ten test numbers, under R. Jones as conductor and soloist, gave 
V Rubertis, conductor, recently gave a Smith, Louis Mincher, Robert K. Watt- the leadership of Mr. De Rubertis. The a concert in the Central Methodist 
the geen ana son, Ruth Van Luevan, Mrs. Leslie Kansas City Star contributed cash prizes, Church on May 18. Richard Canterbury, 
nti week’s season of opera in English—‘ts Baird, Esther Darnall, Ray Shannon and _ and the Kansas City Symphony Assocma- accompanist, gave a solo piano group, 
twelfth—at the Grand Theater. Withthe Ed Kitelman, Jr. Marie Kelly Mack tion gave gold score pins for perfect including one of his own works. 
MiNlion exception of Ernest Davis, tenor, guest mint tad —— the ballets in “Mig- papers. Other awards were won by 
ng at artist, local singers took the principal Hen J — iors ee Girl. Kumpf School, Central Junior High, St. Louis, Mo.—Charles Galloway, in 
lad 3 réles and made up the chorus. F the a eo a Northeast High, Junior College, Teach- his eighth and final Sunday afternoon 
. A Hiiaines Butea” « oe of the company. ; ers’ College, Wendell Phillips and W. W. organ recital at Graham Memorial 
ie wii... oe a got sine a Through the efforts of Arnold Volpe, Yates. Mabelle Glenn, supervisor of Chapel (Washington University), played 
mbers Fae i A “po L — C lie. pte per- musical director of the Kansas City Con- music, had the assistance of Esther works by Hollins, Dubois, Rheinberger, 
or — gees — ~ _ oe servatory, a training school in orchestral Darnall, Sarah Clifford, Rose Sattler Paulks, Yon and Liszt. 
Rashes wae x" ee e tit e-role with the playing has been established for students and Blanche Morrison. - —— 
up of ee — eres wo an effec- who wish to enter the professional field. Adele and Rosamund Markus played Before sailing for Europe in June, 
F and a Ph oe he the opening Mr. Volpe was presented with a loving a two-piano concerto, with the Little May Peterson, soprano of the Metropoli- 
Salah nw f — an wet Te sang the same’ cup from his players at the concert given Symphony, at a benefit concert arranged tan Opera Company, is busy recording 
Pies part before a large audience on May 11. by the Conservatory Orchestra under his by Mayme Oppenstein and Anna Miller for the Aeolian company. 
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aoe KATE S. CHITTENDEN HAGUE KINSEY EDWARD COLLINS MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI EARLE CHESTER SMITH 
—~Eve- As Director of the American In In seven years’ residence in this As a member of the faculty of the \s one of the leading piano vit \s director of the piano depart 
sisted yr Mg nmr 2 oe oo and yard Bry boas wed - Chicago Musical College, Mr. Collins tuosi of the younger generation, M1 ment of the Atlanta Conservatory of 
College, Miss Chittenden has for the Sacile Cueat In 1917 ce. tents has further added to his reputation Boguslawski has received unusual Music for several years, Mr. Smith 
years been one of the _ foremost the Clemson Gold Medal for com- as a pianist. He is a former pupil acclaim from critics and public, and has made a strong contribution § t 
a authorities on normal training meth position awarded by the American of Rudolph Ganz, in this country his appearances in concert have made musical development in the South 
ods. Valuable exercises which are Guild of Organists; also prizes : ; ' eee 
the fruits of many years of actual offered by the Baton Club of Chi and in Berlin, where he also studied his name a familiar one throughout Among the teachers with whom he 
class room work are contained in cago and the Matinee Musical Club composition in the Hochschule under the entire Middle West As a studied both in this country and 
— The University Course and will be of Los Angeles. On his graduation Max Bruch. Returning to America, teacher he has been much sought, abroad are Rudolph Ganz, Feli 
authoritatively explained in this trom Liverpool College (England) - : co 1 , 2 ‘ d his ( lasses at the ( hica moO Musi Borow ski Robert Te 1¢ hmute ller ant 
RANG class by Miss Chittenden herself he won the Crowe _ Scholarship. he toured with Schumann-Heink and - od hogy . “ ? ~ am, a ee | 
and her associate teacher, Atter tres ag I Leipsic (on was assistant conductor of the Cen ial, This is ar geese pote ro prsesagin the fis is tenes: vn utili t 
le ANNABEL WOOD Ranaee aT hana oe Recarant tury Opera Company. This is his co-instructor with Mr. Collins at the The University Course in his studi 
Boat? 1 member of the faculty of the ized in England and taught piano in third consecutive season as a normal Chicago Summer Normal Class based work and is. thoroughly’ fan 
American Institute of Applied Mus « various schools. instructor of The University Course upon The University Cours with its many and varied re 
rb 
S N I Cl f Pi I h 
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The UNIVERSITY COURSE 
Le AN a4 JH a Ho ) > 14 
mneey + VOUT ~“ DY 
of MUSIC STUDY 
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a Are available during the current summer school season in the following important centers: 
the NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 
Y. 4 Weeks, Beginning June 18th 5 Weeks, Beginning June 20th 4 Weeks, Beginning July 9th 5 Weeks, Beginning June 18th 
ee American Institute of Applied Music Chicago Musical College 817 South Normandie Ave. Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
212 West 59th St. 624 South Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. Broad and Peachtree Sts. 
The Class Conducted by The Class Conducted by The Class Conducted by The Class Conducted by 
} formr KATE S. CHITTENDEN and ANNABEL Woop Epwarp CoLt_ins and M. BoGusLawsk! HAGuE KINSEY EarL C, SMITH 
ex. 
With increasing co-operation between school systems and the private music teachers of mental and musical stimulus to every teacher who can possibly arrange to be in 
and conservatories, the serious forward-looking piano teacher does not neglect oppor- _—_ attendance. 
. tunity to gain new inspiration, new ideas and acquaintance with new material and The tuition fee for each class is $25.00. [hose who desire to enroll should com 
standardized methods. These mean added preparation for another season and added municate direct with the leader of the class which they desire to attend, or th 
— I prestige in the profession. registrar of the school in which it is held 
Familiarity with The University Course of Music Study and its many resources, Teachers who hold Certificates of Affiliation with the National Academy of Musi 
rk together with a study of practical studio procedure, the development of advanced and are entitled to a normal class FREE SCHOL \RSHIP should communicate with 
—_— pianoforte technic, training in musical theory and other essential departments of the the Academy or with the nearest sales representative of the publishers. 
me modern teacher’s work gained in these summer normal classes, make of them a source The University Course of Music Study is prepared by the Editorial Board of the 
J ~ + 
—  FyationalsPleadeny- of PHOusic: 
inmcesreosatee 
ORK Carnegie Rall: New York: 2-Y- 
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GESCHEIDT PUPILS ACTIVE 


Students of Prominent Singing Teacher 
Fulfill Many Engagements 


Students from the Adelaide Gescheidt 
studios have registered important suc- 
cesses in the course of the season, many 
having been re-engaged for their posi- 
tions in prominent churches. These in- 
clude Fred Patton, baritone, and Richard 
Crooks, tenor, who have been re-engaged 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church; Judson House, tenor, at Temple 
Emanu-El; Foster House, tenor, St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Larchmont, 
and Temple Penyell, New York; Albert 
Erler, bass, Century Methodist Church 
in Newark; Franklin Kaples, tenor, 
Temple Israel, Far Rockaway; Leroy 
Zelluf, bass, St. James’ Lutheran 
Church; Nelle Wing, soprano, First 
Methodist Church in South Orange; Inez 
Harrison, contralto, Brick Presbyterian 
Church, East Orange; Violet Dalziel, 
soprano, St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Jersey City; Matilda Sorg, soprano, 
Methodist Church in Leonia; Frederic 
Baer, baritone, First Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn, and Adeline Grab- 
ber, contralto, Washington Park Metho- 
dist Church in Bridgeport. 

Inez Harrison, contralto, and Hazel 
Drury, soprano, have just completed a 
two-weeks’ engagement at the Strand 
Theaters in Albany and Troy. Foster 
House is singing at the Forum Theater 
in New York and Della Samoloff, so- 
prano, was heard at the Tivoli Theater 
during the week of May 13. Ruth Lloyd 
Kinney, contralto, fulfilled a two-weeks’ 
engagement at the Rivoli Theater in Bal- 
timore early in May. Fred Patton, Jud- 
son House, Frederic Baer and Richard 
Crooks have achieved success in several 
of the major festivals this spring. 





Music Temple of the World Artists Give 
Song Recital 

An organization with the flamboyant 
title of “The Music Temple of the 
World,” whose aims, as set forth in a 
circular, are of vast scope, presented 
three artists in concert in the Town Hall 
on the evening of May 24. These were 
Elia Palma, baritone, billed as of the 
Royal Opera House, Naples; Antonio De 
Perna, tenor, and Mme. Marcherita Raf- 
fetto, mezzo-contralto. Mr. Palma’s 
voice is a very good one and he sings 
with style. The quality of his voice, like 
that of most Italian baritones, is better 
at the top than at the bottom. His aria 
from “Favorita” was well sung and the 
“Toreador” from “Carmen,” given as an 
encore, was delivered with what can only 
be characterized as “pep.” A group of in- 
different songs in English and one in 
Italian, including one by himself, and 
the “Largo al Factotum” from “The 
Barber of Seville” were his remaining 
numbers. Mme. Raffetto sang “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” with good 
tone, though with utter disregard of 
rhythm. The least said about Mr. De 
Perna’s work the better. Alberto Bim- 
boni and James Montague were the ac- 
companists. o. A Be 





Garzia Presents Pupil in Recital 

Felian Garzia, pianist and teacher, 
presented one of his talented pupils, 
Rosemary Finckel, in recital in his Car- 
negie Hall studio on the afternoon of 
May 20. Considering the fact that Miss 
Finkel cannot be more than twelve years 
old, she disclosed a technique and a ma- 
turity of style altogether extraordinary. 
Her fingers are fleet and sure and she 
plays with a fine quality of tone and 
with musical insight. Her program in- 
cluded the Bach-Saint-Saéns Gavotte in 
B Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 10, No. 
2, a group of numbers by Chopin and 
works by Grieg, Rheinhold, Chaminade, 
Debussy and Mendelssohn. She played 
for the WEAF Radio Station on May 
15; at the Lawrence School, Hawlett, 
L. I., on May 17, and was also heard at 
the Garzia studio on the evening of 
May 18. H. C. 





Activities at American Institute 

A students’ recital at the American 
Institute of Applied Music on the eve- 
ning of May 14 brought forward Caro- 
line Moore, Nancy Hankins, Jeannette 
Dalton, Edith Stetler, Charle Joseph 
Oliva, Florence Mallory Sanford, Teddy 
Abramowitz, Isabel Scott, Thomas Cur- 
ley, Adele Halstein, Elsie M. Rockwell, 
Anne Gordon, John Passaretti and Sam- 
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uel Prager. Lotta Madden, soprano, a 
member of the faculty, gave a recital at 
the school on the evening of May 28. Her 
program included songs by Beethoven, 
Liszt, Strauss, Debussy, Fauré, a group 
of American songs by Meta Schuman, 
Homer, Gustav Saenger, Charles Marsh 
and Arthur Foote and a group of folk- 
songs and spirituals. On May 14 Kate 
Chittenden, of the piano faculty, pre- 
sented her pupil, Isabel Scott, in recital. 
Miss Scott played Grieg’s Sonata, a 
Mozart Romance, two Beethoven Coun- 
try Dances and numbers by Scriabine, 
Debussy, Sternberg and Chopin. 





Buck Students Give Final Recital 


The last in the series of recitals at the 
Dudley Buck studio was held on the eve- 
ning of May 22, eleven pupils taking 
part in the program. The work of the 
various students showed the progress 
they have made in the course of the sea- 
son and was liberally applauded by a 
large audience. Frank Forbes, baritone, 
gave an effective presentation of White’s 
“King Charles” and Schubert’s “Linden 
Tree,” exhibiting a voice of beautiful 
quality and wide range. Frank Munn, 
tenor, was heard with fine effect in songs 
by McGill, Margertson and Liddle, and 
Ella Good, contralto, used her splendid 
voice to advantage in “Calm as _ the 
Night” and an aria by Donizetti. Others 
heard were Gladys Durham, coloratura 
soprano, in “A Birthday” and a Thomas 
aria; William Guggolz, bass, in a Meyer- 
beer aria and a number by Clark; Ade- 
laide De Loca, contralto, in “Ah! Ren- 
dimi” and a song by Del Riego, and 
Alma Milstead in numbers by Chaminauc 
and Buck. The program was brought to 
a close by a performance of Cadman’s 
“The Morning of the Year,” sung by 
Mrs. La Forge, Miss Bushnell, Mr. San- 
chez and Mr. Arnold. Elsie T. Cowen 
was the accompanist. 





Institute Opera Class Gives Scenes from 
Three Operas 

The opera class at the Institute of 
Musical Art, under the direction of 
Alexander Savine, gave a series of re- 
citals on May 24, 25 and 26 at the school 
in Claremont Avenue. The same pro- 
gram, comprising scenes from ‘“Rigo- 
letto,” “Orpheus” and “Cavalleria,” was 
given on each occasion. In the Gluck 
opera the réles of Orpheus and Euridice 
were taken by Alma Beck and Helen 


Kuck, respectively; in “Rigoletto,” 
Obrid Djurin sang the part of the 
Duke; Franklin FitzSimmons, Rigo- 
letto; Lillian Gustafson, Gilda, and 


Mabel Hughes, Giovanna, and in “Caval- 
leria” the principal réles were sung by 
Regina Diamond as Santuzza, Helen 
Kuck as Lola, Obrid Djurin as Turiddu 
and Alma Beck as Lucia. The scenes 
were given in costume, with appropriate 
scenery and lighting effects. 





Gegna Pupils Play in Aeolian Hall 

Jacob Gegna, violinist and teacher, 
presented several of his advanced pupils 
in recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of May 26. The program was one to 
tax the resources of many professionals, 
consisting of Jean B. Senaille’s Sonata 
No. 9, played by Joe Wright; Tartini’s 
Sonata in G Minor, by Max Meth; the 
Bruch Concerto in G Minor, by Olcott 
Vail; Chaconne by Vivaldi, played by 
David Ornstein; numbers by Wieniawski, 
Kreisler and Reis, by Josef Goldwater, 
and works by Rehfeld and Sarasate, 
by Beth Tischler. The program was 
brought to a close by Mr. Gegna, who 
played his own “Elegie” and “Red Sara- 
fan” by Gerber Gegna. Michel Gorner 
was at the piano. 

Miss Thursby Returns from Florida 

Emma Thursby, teacher of singing, 
and her sister Ina Thursby, who have 
been at the home of a brother in Florida 
for two months, will return to New York 
on June 3, when Miss Thursby will re- 
open her studio. They were accompanied 
South by Augusta Dearborn, soprano, 
who was heard in a number of concerts 
in Florida. 


Artists to Aid Veterans’ Camp 

A gala concert for the benefit of the 
Veterans’ Mountain Camp will be given 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of June 
3. The list of artists who are announced 
to appear includes Margaret Matze- 
nauer, Tito Schipa, Ina Bourskaya, F lor- 
ence Macbeth, Ernest Schelling, Toscha 
Seidel, Dirk Foch and Willem Willeke. 
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D’AVIGNEAU ARTISTS HEARD 


Francis Maclennan Receives Ovation— 
Carolyn Finney Springer Sings 


Francis Maclennan, tenor, was the 
artist featured at a concert given at 
DeWitt Clinton High School Auditorium 
on May 20. He was assisted by Carolyn 
Finney Springer, contralto, and Ralph 
Leopold, pianist. The program was ar- 
ranged by Eugene D’Avigneau, president 
of the Opera and Drama Society, with 
whom Mr. Maclennan and _ Miss 
Springer have studied for several sea- 
sons. Mr. Maclennan sang Lohengrin’s 
Narrative and an aria from “Boheme,” 
and in response to an ovation from a 
capacity audience added half a dozen 
extra numbers, among’ which - were 
“Mother Machree,” “I Hear You Calling 
Me” and “A Dream” by Bartlett. 

Miss Springer, who recently won the 
first prize in the contest of the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs in Connecticut, was 
heard in a group that included arias 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” and 
“Samson et Dalila,” Curran’s “Dawn” 
and “Year’s at the Spring” by Beach. 
Mr. Leopold was heard in a solo group 
and accompanied Mr. Maclennan. 





Edith Moxom-Gray Plays Dillon Sonata 
at American Institute 


The American Institute of Applied 
Musiec’s 116th sonata recital, given last 
Friday afternoon, was made especially 
noteworthy by the appearance as guest 
artist of Edith Moxom-Gray, who played 
‘annie Dillon’s Pianoforte Sonata in C 
Minor. The California composer’s work, 
which is undoubtedly one of the most 
significant compositions of large dimen- 
sions yet produced in this country, re- 
ceived an imposing performance at Mme. 
Moxom-Gray’s hands, a performance of 
fine breadth and vitality, rich in tonal 
coloring and emotional power, which set 
forth its many beauties in a manner that 
created a profound impression. The pro- 
gram further contained Schumann’s Trio 
in G Minor, Op. 110. admirably played 
by the Kentucky Trio, and Bach’s So- 
nata, No. 4, for flute and piano, which 
was given with excellent effect by Sarah 
Possell and Alice Nichols. A. C. 





Washington Heights Club Gives Program 

A meeting of the Washington Heights 
Musical Club at its quarters in West 
l‘ifty-seventh Street on May 15 brought 
forward Ruth Kemper, Elizabeth Arm- 
strong, Lawrence Goldman and Michael 
Anselmo, violinists; Jane Cathcart, Rob- 
ert Lowrey and Virginia Ruggiero, pian- 
ists; the Women’s Chorus of the Club, 
under the direction of Ethel Grow, and 
Frank Stewart Adams and Julius Schen- 
del, accompanists. The program in- 
cluded sonatas for piano and violin by 
Mozart and Grieg, a Beethoven concerto 
for piano, two-piano numbers by Saint- 
Saéns, violin duets by Mozart and Gold- 
mark’s Violin Concerto in A Minor. The 
Junior Branch gave a program on the 
afternoon of May 19, the participants 
being Katherine and Mary Cane and 
John Blumers. 





Lanham Pupils in Recital 


Voice pupils of McCall Lanham at the 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C., 
gave a recital recently, those appearing 
being Phyllis Haehnle, Eva Haight, 
Edith Schuetze, Margaret Dean, Vir- 
ginia Rheinfrank, Clara Speith, Katha- 
ryn Daugherty, Ruth Parker, Genevieve 
Decker and Jane Cornwell. The Chevy 
Chase Glee Club was also heard under 
the leadership of Mr. Lanham. Ray- 
mond G. Moore, a student of Mr. Lan- 
ham, has had an active season, his recent 
engagements including a concert under 
the auspices of the Chevy Chase Wom- 
en’s Club, an appearance before the 
Lions’ Club convention in Washington 
and a recital before the Arts Club. He 
will be heard in New York on June 5 and 
6 as a soloist at the annual concert of 
the American Institute of Applied Music. 


Kriens Club Ends Eleventh Year 


The Kriens Symphony Club brought 
its eleventh season to a close with a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Harding on the eve- 
ning of May 24, more than eighty mem- 
bers and guests being present. Chris- 
tiaan Kriens was presented with an alli- 
gator leather violin case as a token of 
appreciation for his work as conductor 
of the Kriens Symphony. M. B. Swaab 





of MusiIcAL AMERICA was one of the 
speakers of the evening. Mr. Swaab 
complimented the organization on the 
valuable work it has accomplished and 
pointed out the great help it can bring 
to its members. A short program was 
given by Josef Toft, violinist, and Ethe] 
Dobson, lyric-coloratura soprano, who 
achieved an emphatic success as soloist 
with the club in its recent concert in 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. and Mrs. Kriens 
will leave soon for Europe, where they 
will spend the summer. 





Giglis Honored at Farewell Dinner 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor, of the Metro- 
politan, and Mrs. Gigli were guests at a 
farewell dinner given in their honor by 
George McDonald and Police Commis- 
sioner Enright at the Hotel Astor on the 
evening of May 22. Mr. Gigli, accom- 
panied by Enrico Rosati, sang arias from 
“Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria” and “Marta” 
and a Neapolitan Folk-song. In a short 
address, representing the police depart- 
ment, of which Mr. Gigli is an honorary 
captain, Commissioner Enright paid 
tribute to the qualities of the singer that 
have endeared him to the members of the 
police force, adding that while it 
mourned the loss of Caruso, it was for- 
tunate in having Gigli to take his place, 
declaring that even if he were not a 
singer, he would still command the re- 
spect and admiration of the men. Some 
100 guests were present, including Lieu- 
tenant-Commander R. Willegas and staff 
of cfficers of the cruiser Cuba and the 
members of the cruiser’s band, who are 
here to assist in the Silver Jubilee cele- 
bration; Albert Barreras, Helen Hobson, 
R. E. Johnston, Mabel McKinley Baer, 
Orestes Ferrara, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Longone, Henry W. Dearborn, Col. Wal- 
ter Scott, Edward Lankow and others. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gigli will sail for Italy on 
June 5. 





Many Cities Hear Haywood Pupils 


Marjorie Suiter, soprano, pupil of 
Frederick H. Haywood, gave a program 
before the members of the Columbian 
Club at their May Breakfast in East 
Orange on May 15. Mrs. Jose Holden, 
soprano, took part in a recent program 
at the City Hall, Montpelier, Vt. Wil- 
helmina Baldwin, Haywood Institute 
teacher in Boston, presented her pupils 
in a program at the Evangeline Booth 
Hospital on May 24. Her Boston and 
Worcester pupils, assisted by her classes 
in Universal Song, were also heard re- 
cently. Pupils of A. E. Haesener of 
Erie, Pa., had a prominent part in the 
recent program given by the Musical 
Art Society at the Masonic Temple. Mr. 
Haesener is conductor of the Society. 





Pupils of Schofield-Onelli and Zoller 
Studios Give Recital 

An informal recital was given on the 
evening of May 26 in the Vesloff Studios 
by pupils of Edgar Schofield, Enrichetta 
Onelli and Ellmer Zoller. The program 
opened with numbers by the Irving Quar- 
tet, consisting of Florence Prall, so- 
prano; Meta Christensen, contralto; 
Leonard Fink, tenor, and Luther Mott, 
baritone. Solos were sung by Agnes 
Dodson, soprano; Carl Heinrich and 
John Cassidy, ‘baritones; Mrs. Ruth 
Leerburger, Marie Rorke, Sydney Hefter 
and Betty Winkelmann, sopranos; Mrs. 
Hankinson, contralto, and Moore Walker, 
tenor. The program closed with choral 
numbers from Gaul’s “The Holy City,” 
with incidental solos sung by Mrs. Prall 
and Mr. Mott. 





Strassners Appear in Recital 


Isidor Strassner, violinist, and Anna 
Blumenfeld-Strassner, pianist, appeared 
in an interesting recital at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, New York, on Sun- 
day evening, their program including, in 
addition to solo groups, Brahms’ Sonata 
in A and his Trio in E Flat for piano, 
violin and horn, in which the concert- 
givers were assisted by Bruno Jaenicke. 
Miss Strassner’s facile technique was 
well displayed in Liszt’s transcription of 
Schubert’s “Lindenbaum” and Moszkow- 
ski’s Study in F, and Mr. Strassner 
played with full tone and decision a Can- 
zonetta by Tchaikovsky, Kreisler’s Ron- 
dino and other numbers. The audience 
was enthusiastic and several encores had 
to be given. | se 2 





. 

Capitol Celebrates Silver Jubilee 
New York’s Silver Jubilee was cele- 
brated with a special program at the 
Capitol Theater this week, including a 
song and tableau version of a new 
composition by Sara Wetmore entitled 
“America.” Another feature was the 
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singing of “Yohrzeit” by Alma Beck, 
contralto. Two additional solo numbers 
were given by Rudy Wiedoeft, saxophone 
soloist, and Julia Glass, pianist, who was 
fulfilling her last engagement before 
sailing for Europe to continue her stud- 
ies. The ballet, under the direction of 
Alexander Oumansky, was seen in a bril- 
liant divertissement. 





Goldman Band to Give Wagner Program 
in First Week 


The first special program of the Gold- 
man Band in its six weeks’ series in Cen- 
tral Park, beginning on June 4, will be a 
Wagner program on the evening of June 
8. Programs devoted entirely to the 
works of Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and special programs of French, 
Italian, Russian, American, Irish and 
Bohemian music will be among the fea- 
tures of the following weeks. There will 
also be a patriotic program on July 4 
and a performance of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” by the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety on June 16. 





Georgia MacMullen Gives Recital 


Georgia MacMullen, soprano, was 
heard in recital in Wanamaker Audi- 
torium on Tuesday, May 22. She sang 


with fine effect Marietta’s Lied from 
“Die Tote Stadt,” the aria “Il est doux, 
il est bon” from “Hérodiade,” songs by 
Schubert and Brahms, a French group 
and American numbers by La Forge, 
Wintter Watts and Werner Josten. Miss 
MacMullen has a lyric voice of excellent 
quality and brought to the interpretation 
on her program a high order of under- 
standing and musicianship. Ralph Doug- 
las was at the piano. E. R. 





Police Band and United Singers in City 
Jubilee Concert 


A concert in celebration of New York’s 
Silver Jubilee Anniversary was given by 
the Police Band, led by Paul Henneberg, 
and the United Singers of Greater New 
York, numbering about 1000 voices, led 
by Dr. Felix Jaeger and Paul Engelskir- 
chen, in Madison Square Garden on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 27. The former or- 
ganization played excerpts from “Tann- 
hauser” and “Aida” and a Jubilee March 
composed by Mr. Henneberg. The chorus 
gave stirring performances of folk- 
songs. 

Klibansky Begins Session in Memphis 

Sergei Klibansky has begun his sec- 
ond season of master classes at the Bohl- 
mann Music School in Memphis. His 
associate teachers, Lotta Madden and 
Leroy Tebbs, are in charge of his New 
York studio. Juliette Velty, pupil of Mr. 
Klibansky, has been heard recently in a 
number of concerts and dramatic reci- 
tations. These included a program of 
French songs at the Amitiés Francaises, 
a recital at the Belgian Bureau and an 
appearance at the McAlpin Hotel for the 
Cercle Franco-Americain. e 


Rizzi Pupils Heard at Hotel McAlpin 


Alberto Rizzi, pianist and composer, 
presented a number of his pupils in re- 





cital in the ballroom of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin on the evening of May 25. The 
program included works by Mozart, 


Rubinstein, Paderewski, Sinding, Grieg, 
Chopin, Liszt, Rizzi and others and was 


given by Geraldine Chittolini, Lillian 
Alter, Rolando Pierotti, E. Eugenia 
Sarchi, Catherina Mancuso, Mario Ja- 


naro and Eugenio Cibelli, tenor, who, as 
assisting artist, was heard in songs by 
Tosti and Rizzi. 








Ondricek Pupil to Play Abroad 

Tascha Sinaieva, violinist, who will 
ail for Europe on June 2, has been en- 
vaged for a series of concerts abroad, 
ncluding an appearance as soloist with 
the Colonne Orchestra. She is a pupil 
f E. Ondricek, teacher of Ruth Pierce 
Posselt, child violinist, and her sister, 
Marjorie Posselt, who has scored many 
uccesses in Europe, and recently won 
oth the State and District competitions 
eld by the Federation of Music Clubs 

Boston. 


Sundelius Sings for Lutheran Missions 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the 
letropolitan Opera Company, gave a 
‘cital for the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
utheran Inner Mission Society of New 








York in the Great Hall of the College of 
the City of New York on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 15. Mme. Sundelius sang 
compositions by Grieg, Schubert, Strauss, 
Gounod, Lang, Watts, Pelletier and 
Spross and a Scandinavian group. Fill- 
more Ohman played her accompaniments 
and also contributed two solo groups to 
the program. Many encores were given 
by both artists. 





“Gioconda” Sung at Lexington Theater 


A performance of Ponchielli’s ‘“Gio- 
conda” was given at the Lexington 
Theater on Sunday evening for the bene- 
fit of the Italian Hospital. The cast 
brought forward singers familiar to New 
York audiences. Manuel Salazar of the 
Metropolitan Opera sang the tenor rdéle 
of Enzo, and the name part was allotted 
to Maria Luisa Escobar. Anita Klinova, 
Joseph Royer, Pietro de Biasi and Doro- 
thea Pilzer also participated, and Cesare 
Sodero conducted. The production was 
one of a series at the Lexington Theater. 


Nancy Hitch Sings in Stephens Studio 

Nancy Hitch, contralto, gave a recital 
of German, Italian, French and English 
songs in the Percy Rector Stephens stu- 
dio on the evening of May 16. Miss 
Hitch, who has been heard on various 
occasions with the Schumann Club and 
the Brahms Quartet, gave much pleasure 
by her singing, especially in the German 
group, which included Brahms’ “O 
wiisst Ich doch den Weg zuriick” and 
“Vergebliches Stindchen,’ Schumann’s 





“Volkslied” and a song by Strauss. Lee 
Cronican was the accompanist. 
Shaw Pupil Scores in London 
Ethelind Terry, prima donna of the 
“Music Box Revue,” which has just 
opened in London, is a pupil of W. 


Warren Shaw, vocal instructor of New 
York and Philadelphia. The rise of Miss 
Terry has been rapid, her first engage- 
ment having been in a Broadway produc- 
tion a few seasons ago. Alma Gluck 
heard her and immediately selected her 
as the leading soprano in “Honeydew,” 


the music for which was written by 
Efrem Zimbalist. Her London appear- 


ance has been productive of high praise. 


Colombati Pupil Sings in Holland 

Virginia Colombati, teacher of Joseph- 
ine Lucchese, has received word from 
Europe of the brilliant success of an- 
other pupil, Emily Day, coloratura so- 
prano, in a concert in The Hague. She 
has been re-engaged for another appear- 
ance in July and has received an offer 
from Paris. Mme. Colombati will be one 
of the teachers at the Summer Master 
School at Lake Orion, Mich., during the 
month of July. 


Penelope Davies Ends Her Season 
Davies, soprano, has re- 
brief tour in which she 
appeared successfully in joint recitals 
with Alexander Gunn. Among the cities 
visited were Huntington, W. Va., Lynch- 
burg, Va., Hagerstown, Md., and Wash- 
ington and Warren, Pa. Miss Davies, 
who directs her own management, has ob- 
tained many re-engagements for next 
season. 


Penelope 
turned from a 





To Give Program at Wanamakers 

Oscar Ziegler, pianist and teacher, will 
present four of his advanced pupils, 
Yolanda Lorenz, Bernard Baslow, 
Michael Auerbach and Isidor Franzblau, 
in recital in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on the afternoon of June 5. The pro- 
gram will include Mozart’s Sonata in D 
Major, the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, De- 
bussy’s “Reflets dans l’eau” and Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 57. 

Max Rosen to Tour America in Fall 

Max Rosen, American violinist, who 
has been playing with success in various 
European countries for the last three 
seasons, will return to America next fall, 
making his first appearance in a New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 1. 
Mr. Rosen, who is a pupil of Leopold 
Auer, gained wide popularity in the 
years he was in this country, both in 
recitals and as soloist with prominent 
orchestras. 


Soder-Hueck Student in Operetta 

Anna Reichl, coloratura soprano, was 
heard recently in the title réle of the 
operetta, “San Toy,” given in Krueger 
Auditorium, Newark, N. J. This was 
Miss Reichl’s first appearance in a lead- 
ing role and she won enthusiastic praise 
for the quality of her voice and her stage 
deportment. Miss Reichl is among the 
group of Soder-Hueck students who have 
achieved professional success. 








Adele Rankin Gives Reception 


Adele Rankin, soprano, gave an enjoy- 
able reception and musicale in her 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios on 


the evening of May 22. The program 
was composed entirely of songs by 
American composers, several of whom 


were present and assisted in their pres- 
entation. Florence Otis, soprano, sang a 
group of songs by Claude Warford, with 
the composer at the piano. Another song 
by Mr. Warford, “Life’s Ecstasy,” was 
sung by Joseph Kyser. Mrs. Otis sang 
also Ralph Cox’s new song, “On the 
Road to Spring,” in a brilliant manner. 
Gustav Becker played several of his 
piano compositions, including a dainty 
Minuet, which was danced gracefully by 
his twin daughters. Robert Huntington 
Terry’s “The Answer” was beautifully 
sung by Elinor Owens. Marie de Kyser 
sang a group of songs in her usual de- 
lightful manner and Ethel Dobson, col- 
oratura soprano, sang the familiar aria 
from “Traviata” brilliantly. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
Becker, Marston Bragdon, Jane Cath- 
cart, Marie de Kyser-Cummings and Mr. 
Cummings, Ethel Grow, Olive Glynn, 
Mrs. Gunther, Ovedia Holther, Mildred 
Holland, Mr. Gorman, Bryce Fogle, Ida 
Geer Weller, Mr. Otis, Harold Waters, 
the Rev. L. Rhodes, Florence Schiller and 
W. E. Blackledge. M. B. S. 


Opera Leaders Hear Virzi Tone-Producer 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza and conductors 
of the Metropolitan Opera were present 
at a test of the Virzi tone-producer in the 
Metropolitan Opera House auditorium 
recently. Demonstrations were given by 
John Corigliano, violinist; Max Gegna, 
‘cellist, and Giuseppe Bamboschek, con- 
ductor, who illustrated the effect of the 
Virzi instrument on the piano. Among 
those who heard the performances were 
Mr. Moranzoni, Mr. Papi and Mr. Has- 
selmans. 


Esther Dale to Sing at Smith College 


Esther Dale, soprano, who achieved 
signal success in her New York and Chi- 


cago recitals this season, has been en- 
gaged for the fourth consecutive year 
by George MacCallum, treasurer of 


Smith College at Northampton, Mass., to 
give a recital before the students in his 
Italian garden in commencement week. 
Miss Dale will be accompanied at the 
piano by John Doane. 


Roeder Pupils Give Second Recital 


The second in the series of piano re- 
citals at the MacDowell Gallery by 
pupils of Carl M. Roeder was given on 
the afternoon of May 26. A program of 
unusual interest was presented by Ethel 
Roos, Helen Monteverdi, Mary Florence 
Barden, Grace Howe, Irene Ruland, 
Gladys Edith Blewitt, Esther Wasser- 
man, Harriet Merber, Alice Desjardine, 
Adelaide Shields, Hannah Klein, Louise 
Elder and Therese Obermeier. 


Students Sing at Ziegler Institute 

A large audience applauded the sing- 
ers in the second of the Friday night 
recital series given at the Ziegler Insti- 
tute of Normal Singing on the evening 
of May 18. Those heard were Arthur 
30wes, who is spending a little time in 
New York between his engagements at 
Chautauqua; Dennis Murray, musical 
comedy star, and Julia Edick, a graduate 
of Mme. Ziegler’s “Caruso Breath 
Course.” ; 


Minnie Carey Stine in Recital 


Minnie Carey Stine, contralto, gave a 
recital in her studio on May 15 before a 
large number of guests. Her program 
included arias from “Don Carlos” and 
“Le Prophéte,” four numbers by Brahms, 
Cadman’s “Cry at Dawn,” La Forge’s 
“OQ Ask of the Stars” and a group by 
William Stickles, Milligan, Grey and 
Strickland. Samuel Lambertson was at 
the piano. 

Opera Guild to Give Performances 

The New York Opera Guild, of which 
Mme. Doree is director, will present a 
series of operas in New York and ad- 
jacent cities this summer. Among the 
singers who will be heard are Giuseppe 


Agostini, Peria Garavelli, Espartero 
Palazzi, Edna Winston, Anne Jagow, 
Diana Walters and Pompeo Tamasini. 


The conductor will be Ugo Barducci. 


Martin Richardson, Tenor, Weds 
The marriage is announced of Mary 
Margaret Negley, daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. B. C. Owens of New York, to Mar- 
tin Mower Richardson, tenor, of New 
York. Mr. Richardson, son of the late 








William Henry Richardson of Maine and 
Minnesota, and Mrs. Mary M. Richard- 
son, has been prominent on the concert 
platform, singing in London, Paris, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington and 
many other cities in this country. For- 
merly he sang leading réles in opera in 
Florence, Italy. After spending the 
summer with his bride at Mohonk Lake, 
N. Y., Mr. Richardson will resume his 
concert work. 

New York String Quartet Plays at 
Washington Irving High School 


The New York String Quartet gave 
the fifth concert of the series of Chamber 
Music Concerts under the auspices of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts, Franz X. 
Arens, musical director, at the Washing- 
ton Irving High School on the evening 
of May 25. The organization which con- 
sists of Ottokar Cadek and Jaroslav Sis- 
kovsky, violins; Ludvik Schwab, viola, 
and Bedrick Vaska, ’cello, was heard in 
Beethoven’s Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18; 
Two Sketches by Eugene Goossens, and 
Dvorak’s Quartet in F Major. The play- 
ing of the Quartet was excellent and 
well-balanced throughout the concert, and 
the audience was enthusiastic in its ap- 
plause. J. A. H. 


Ethelynde Smith Engaged for Recitals 
at Southern Schools 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, who re- 
turned to her home in Portland, Me., re- 
cently from her fourth transcontinental 
tour, has been engaged for a series of 
recitals at various summer schools in 
June and July. These include appear- 
ances at the State University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, and at the East 
Carolina Teachers’ College in Greenville, 
N. C. Miss Smith is well known in the 
South, where she will make her seventh 
tour in the months of November and 
December. Her fifth tour to the Pacific 
Coast is scheduled for next January, 
February and March. 

Levitzki Ends 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, returned to 
New York last week from a tour of cities 
on the Pacific Coast, and after a few 
days spent in making records, will go 
to his summer home at Avon-by-the-Sea, 
N. J. So pronounced was his success in 
the West, that prior to his return to 
New York, his manager, Daniel Mayer, 
had received signed contracts for his 
appearance in twelve Pacific Coast cities 
next February. His last engagement 
was at the Cornell College Festival in 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, on May 11. 


acific Coast Tour 


Mrs. Turner-Maley Sings Her Own 
Songs 


_Florence Turner - Maley, composer, 
singer and pianist, gave a musicale in 
her studio on the afternoon of May 13. 
Included on her program were severai 
of her own songs which she sang to her 
own accompaniments. She was assisted 
by May Thompson, harpist, who has re- 
cently arrived from England. 


Judson to Manage Bachaus 


Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, whose re- 
cital series was an important event in 
the New York season, will hereafter be 
under the direction of Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson. He will begin his 
next American tour about Jan. 15 and 
will fulfill engagements until April 15. 
A number of recital and orchestral ap- 
pearances have already been arranged. 





Erb to Teach on Lake George 


John Warren Erb, conductor and 
coach, will hold summer classes in pro- 
gram building and coaching in song liter- 
ature at Bolton’s Landing on Lake 
George for six weeks, beginning Aug. 6. 
He will resume his work in his New York 
studio in the fall. 


’atterson Pupil Scores in Recital 
A pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 
teacher of singing, who has been heard 
with success’ recently, is Gwyneth 
Hughes, contralto, who received much 
favorable comment in her recital with 
Marie Mikova, pianist, in Rumford Hall. 


Bertumen Edits Piano Classics 
Ernesto Bertmen, pianist and teacher, 
has just finished editing a book of classi- 
cal compositions for piano, which will be 
published shortly by Harold Flammer, 
Inc. The book contains works of Bach, 
Scarlatti, Handel, Haydn and Beethoven. 





Maria Carreras, pianist, has signed a 
contract to record for the Duo-Art for 
a period of several years. 
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Carl Rosa Opera Reported 
For Sale 


HE Carl Rosa Opera Company 
3 is now in the market for a pos- 
: sible purchaser, following “volun- 
tary liquidation,” according to a 
copyrighted London dispatch to the 
New York Tribune. Alfred Van 
Noorden, who last season visited 
the United States as general ex- 
ecutive of the company, is reported 
to be a creditor to the extent of 
$14,500, and in addition there is a 
liability of the guarantor company 
for an overdraft. The dispatch 
estimates the authorized capital at 
£5,000 and its debentures at £2,000, 
= in addition to several years’ ar- 
= rears in interest outstanding. At 
the time of Mr. Van Noorden’s 
American visit it was reported 
that the company might tour the 
United States in the last season. 
It is now reported that it will prob- 
ably be taken over by new interests 
and kept intact, as there is de- 
clared to be a decided field for ope- 
ratic repertory in Great Britain, 
as evidenced by the success of the 
British National Opera organiza- 
tion. The Carl Rosa troupe was 
founded about fifty years ago by 
the impresario of that name, who 
was then resident in the United 
States. 
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St. Louis Symphony 
St. Louis, May 26.—The annual meet- 

ing of the St. Louis Symphony Society 

took place on May 15, when the following: 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: John Fowler, president; Mrs. 

John T. Davis, Jr., Mrs. Charles M. Rice, 

J. Lionberger Davis, Edward A. Faust, 

3enjamin Gratz, Hugo A. Koehler and 

George D. Markham, vice-president; 

Hugo A. Koehler, treasurer, and Oliver 

F. Richards, chairman of the executive 

committee. In his address President 

Fowler said that the past season had 

been one of the best in the history of the 

Society, despite many handicaps, the 

financial status being also most encour- 

aging. The treasurer’s report showed 
receipts from all sources to have been 
$173,441.12 and the total expenditures 
were $279,150.92, leaving a deficit of 
$105,709.80. From this figure should be 
deducted the guarantee fund of $84,877, 
leaving a net deficit of $20,832.80. In- 
cluded in the expenditure was the sum 
of $13,000 increase in musicians’ salaries. 





Charles Hackett Acclaimed at Covent 
Garden 


An enthusiastic audience applauded 
Charles Hackett upon his appearance as 
guest artist at Covent Garden on May 
24, when he sang the réle of Rodolfo in 
“Bohéme,” according to a Universal 
Press dispatch from London. The sing- 
er’s greatest ovation came after the 
Narrative in Act I, the dispatch states, 
and during the first intermission lines 
formed to obtain seats for the American 
tenor’s next performance with the com- 
pany. 
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Augusteo Orchestra Plays 
Works of Americans 


ORKS by holders of fellow- 

Ships at the American Acade- : 
my in Rome were played in the : 
courtyard of that institution by 3 
the Augusteo Orchestra, under the 
leadership of the composers, on 
May 17. According to a dispatch 
to the New York Herald, the con- 
cert was the occasion of much ap- 
plause for the American musicians, 
Randall Thompson of Roxbury, 
Mass.; Leo Sowerby of Chicago, 
and Howard Hanson of California. 
The concert was attended by many 
persons notable in the musical and 
social life of the Italian capital. 
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Shows Deficit 


Elman Celebrates New Citizenship 
in Concert With Auer, His Teacher 
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Mischa Elman and His Teacher, Leopold Auer 


ISCHA ELMAN’S last concert of the 
season, given in Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of May 20, differed in 
several respects from the 106 concerts 


he had given previously this season. It 
was not only his first public appearance 
in conjunction with his world famous 
teacher, Leopold Auer, in many years, 
but it was his first appearance anywhere 
as a full-fledged American citizen, as he 
had received his final naturalization 
papers on the preceding Friday. Like- 
wise, it was his sixth appearance this 
season in New York, where it is esti- 


mated that he has played before more 
than 25,000 persons. He was heard in 
three recitals each in Chicago and Bos- 
ton, and played twice each in Philadel- 
phia, Montreal, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Mr. Elman has abandoned 
his proposed European tour for the fall 
and will spend the whole of next season 
in America, many engagements having 
already been booked by his personal 
representative, Max Endicoff. He is 
scheduled to sail for Europe on June 2, 
and after on in London, Paris 
and Berlin, will return to this country 
in mid-summer for a period of recreation. 





BERKELEY HAS MUSIC WEEK 


Many Children Sing in Greek Theater 
Concert—Clubs and Artists 
Heard 
BERKELEY, CAL., May 26.—Berkeley 
virtually participated in two Music 
Weeks, one with Alameda County, and a 
previous one of its own, in which the 
Greek Theater was used for a great 
school children’s concert. Charles Keeler, 
managing director of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was general chairman, with 
Mrs. Genevieve Wade Hatch, executive 
secretary, and Mrs. Josephine Fernald, 
president of the Parent-Teachers’ Associ- 

ation, as able assistants. 

Gilbert Moyle had charge of special 
music in the theaters; Elizabeth Simpson 
was music club chairman; Julia Way- 
bur of the Berkeley Musical Association, 
and the University Extension, gave valu- 
able aid. Paul Steindorff, with the 
“Treble Clef,” and Roy Allen with the 
University Orchestra; Leon Ruddick, 
with High School Orchestra, and Vic- 
torine Hartley, Music Supervisor for 
Berkeley, contributed their share of time 
and ability. Service club luncheon pro- 
grams featured lecture-recitals. Thea- 
ters added solos and ensemble groups to 
their week’s programs. Cora Williams 
Institute presented programs under Mrs. 
Gilbert Mayles’ direction. 

Alpha Mu _ Society, Berkeley Piano 
Club, Etude Club, Codornices Club and 
the Hillside Club, gave special programs. 
Student recitals held the boards, and on 
I'riday night a gala school concert was 
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given in the Greek Theater, with 2000 
children taking part. Two bands, three 
orchestras and innumerable _ choral 
groups were heard. Clara  Freuler, 
chairman of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs, responsible for inaugurating the 
movement, gave a program of children’s 
songs in the Public Library on Saturday. 
In all, some 200 programs were arranged. 

The April concert of the Alameda 
County Music Teachers’ Association in- 
cluded a banquet and program with the 
San Francisco teachers as guests and 
performers. Those heard in the pro- 
gram were: Mrs. E. E. Bruner and 
Frank Caroll Giffen, vocalists; John C. 
Manning, pianist and accompanist. A 
large audience was present. Mrs. Alvina 
Heuer Willson is president of the San 
I‘rancisco group. A. F. SEE. 

FoRT WorTH, TEx.—Members of the 
Euterpean Club of this city journeyed to 
Dallas and appeared in the closing twi- 
light musicale of the season given under 
the direction of the Schubert Club of 
Dallas. Bernard U. Taylor, Jr., con- 
ducted the concert.—The closing social 
event of the Euterpeans was a breakfast 
at the Rivercrest Country Club, attended 
by more than 100 persons. 
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“Musical America’s” Radio Pro- 
grams Broadcast from 


WEAF 


USICAL AMERICA’S weekly 

radio programs, broadcast 
every Friday morning at 11.20 
o’clock (New York Daylight or 
10.20 Eastern Standard Time) con- 
tinue to reach thousands of per- 
sons. The last program, broadcast 
from WEAF, the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Company’s 
great station in the heart of New 
York, was on “Practical Steps to 
Make ‘America Musical.” Mrs. 
Edna Marione, president of the 
New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs, was MusICAL AMER- 
ICA’S guest speaker; the Managing 
Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA also 
gave his weekly chat. On next Fri- 
day morning, at the same time, 
WEAF will broadcast MUSICAL 
AMERICA’s views on “Pitfalls in 
the Path of the Musical Aspirant.” 
The wave-length of WEAF is 492 
meters. 
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The Whispering Gallery 


UMOR, THE INDEFATIGABLE, in 

timates that Edouard Moerike ha 
been offered an important post at th 
Eastman School of Music of Rochest« 
University. Mr. Moerike is pleasantl: 
remembered from his recent visit as con 
ductor of the Wagnerian Opera Festiva 
forces, which last season appeared i! 
New York and other large cities her 
He made an immediate and excellent im 
pression. 





* * * 


PADEREWSKI HAS TAKEN SHII’ 
for Europe, but he will return in th 
autumn for a tour of this country, be 
ginning in November. The Polish high 
priest of the piano will give a few re 
citals in the course of his sojourn in 
Europe; these will include appearance 
in the capitals of France and England 
After his London recitals, in June, 
Paderewski will return to his place in 
Switzerland, there to make ready his pro 
grams for next season. 

* * + 


RICHARD STRAUSS has again lifted 
the curtain from his home life fo: 
music’s sweet sake. His new stage work 
is titled “Intermezzo” or ‘“Bourgeoi 
Comedy,” and is said to voice the content 
which pervades the composer’s own fam 
ily life, with Frau Strauss as one of th: 
main sources of inspiration. 
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A METROPOLITAN OPERA favor 
ite of fairly recent days, Pasqual 
Amato will return to America next sea 
son. The baritone will, it is stated, giv: 
concerts throughout the country. 

THE FLANEUR. 
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Hempel’s “Jenny Lind” Concert 
Draws Audience of 7000 
in London 
(By Cable to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


ONDON, May 27.—Frieda 

Hempel’s “Jenny Lind” concert 

at Albert Hall today was the sen- 

sation of the London season. More 

than 7000 persons were in the au- 

dience. All the royal boxes were 
occupied until the last encore. 

LIONEL POWELL. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
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